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FOR THE HUNTER | 





To Far Western Alaska for 
Big Game 
Theo. R. Hubback 


Account of two hunting trips into 
Alaska and the Yukon. Thrilling and en- 
tertaining. 


Pub. 1929, 227 p., illus. 8%/4x 
S¥4xlq in. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


Man-Eaters and Other 
Denizens of the Indian Jungle 
Silver Hackle 


Recaptures the fascination and the ro 
mance of the Indian Jungle. Packed with 
instructive accounts of shoots and wild 
animal life in India. Gripping tales of 
shikar (tiger) and how he kills. 


Pub. 1928, 295 p., illus. 87/gx 
SVex¥q in. Price, $2. 50 postpaid. 


American Game Shooting 
Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


An all-round book for every hunter. 
Practical data on how to hunt game, from 
crow, partridge, woodchuck and rabbit, 
on up to mountain sheep, deer, moose 


etc. 
Pub. 1927, 279 p., illus. 8Y.x 
SYaxlYq in. Price $4.00 postpaid. 








Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 


COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 
First half devoted to range, habits and methods of hunting North American big 
game—deer, elk, moose, caribou, sheep, goats, bears. Last half treats of still-hunting, 
stalking, finding one's way, clothing, camp beds, shelters and tents, rifles and marks- 


manship, photography, etc. 


Pub. 1927, 338 p., illus. BY. x SY. x 1 in. Price $3.75 postpaid. 


~y 
¥ ‘ 


Tiger Trails in 
Southern Asia 
Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Tales of tiger hunting, to- 
gether with an interesting 
study of native tribes and 
description of the animals 
of Indo-China and India. 
Pub. 1926, 208 p., illus. 
93/gx6/4x3/g in. = ~Price, 
$2.25 postpaid. 


The Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 


Exciting and dangerous adventures with 
the king of beasts—the African lion. 


Revised ge Paes rah edition pub- 
lished in 401 p., illus. 
Bias in. Price $1.00 post- 
paid. 





Indian Jungle Lore 
and the Rifle 
Silver Hackle 


Practically the record of a 
life-time spent in the Indian 
Jungles. Replete with wild 
life lore from the tiger and 
leopard down to the little 
hog deer. 

Pub. 1928, 323 p., illus. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid. 


Hunting the Wild Turkey 


Tom Turpin 


Devoted to the turkey language, instruc- 
tions for simulating their calls, and meth- 


ods of hunting. Paper cover. 


Pub. 1928, 72 p., illus. 8%%x 
S¥gxVqg im. Price $1.50 postpaid. 








Sport in Field and Forest 


Ozark Ripley 


hunter. 
Pub. 1926, 180 p., illus. 
S¥gxlV_g in. Price $2.00 ps 


Records of North 
American Big 


Game 
Edited by Prentiss N. Gray. 
The first complete modern 
compilation of the records 
of big game on the Amer 
ican continent, including 
tables of the largest record 
heads of each species, giv- 
ing authenticated measure 
ments, dates and localities, 
present owners, etc. Limit- 


ed edition. 

Pub. 1932, 178 p., illus. 
11V4x8Y2x%, in. Price, $10.00 
postpaid. 


Price, $7.50 postpaid. 





On small game hunting. Covers every 
kind from ducks, quail and raccoons to 
wild turkey and white-tailed deer, and is 
replete with information of value to the 





Nature Photography 

Oliver G. Pike 
Printed in England. Photographing birds, 
mammals and insects. Chapters on big- 
game photography by Maj. A. Radclyfte 
Dugmore, also material on marine and 
plant life photography. 


. 931, 196 p., 82 photographs. 
A4x5¥%ax1%—q in. $3.00 postpaid. 


Whitetailed Deer 
Wm. Monypeny Newsom 


A most complete and 
authoritative book on our 
common Virginia deer. All 
about the habits and na- 
tural history of this animal, 
as well as methods of 
hunting and tracking. Con- 
tains valuable information 
for the deer hunter, both 
novice and experienced. 
Splendid contribution to 
American natural history. 
Pub. 1926, 288 p., illus. 
6Y2xS7%/gx1¥z in. Price, $3.00 
postpaid. 


American Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting 
DR. WM. A. BRUETTE 
Deals with the natural history, descriptions and habits of ducks and geese; along with 
hunting methods, building boats, blinds and decoys; training of decoys and retrievers; 
principles of shooting, guns, ammunition and the estimation of speeds and leading. 
Scientific, practical and very interesting. 
Pub. 1929, 415 p., 63 color plates and many otber illus. 92 x 64 x 2 in. 








Hunting the Alaska Brown Bear 
John W. Eddy 


Thrilling account of a successful hunting 
expedition after that elusive and much- 
disputed species of bear. Closes with 
practical data on rifle shooting and proper 
clothing and outfits. 


Pub. 1930, 253 fy illus. Vex 
6Y4x1 in. Price, $3.50 postpaid. 


In the Alaska-Yukon 
Gamelands 
J. A. McGuire 


A successful hunting trip by a party of 
sportsmen to get museum specimens oft 
the beaten paths of the far North. 


Pub. 1921, 215 p., illus. 8Y4x534x1 
in. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


The Still Hunter 
Theo. S. Van Dyke 


As practical as it was fifty years ago» 
this book tells how and where to hunt, 
how to track and shoot, etc. Treats 
especially of deer. 


Pub. 1882, reprinted 1927, 390 p., 
illus. T¥%4xSV%qxlV in. Price $2.00 
postpaid. 


A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa 
Frederick Courteney Selous 
Thrilling account of hunting adventures 
in Africa more than fifty years ago, when 
that continent was still a veritable game 


porate 
1881, - ng 1928; 504 p., 
illus Oe 4xSVY2x1VY_ in. Price, $4.00 
postpaid. 
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A staff of almost 2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 





Fall— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


JAGUAR. lion and bear trailing with a real pack 

of dogs; deer, turkey and wild hogs (javelina). 
A buck guaranteed to each license. Plenty of 
ducks, geese and quail. Streams full of trout. Ab- 
solutely virgin territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, 
| X Bar L Cattle Co., P. 0. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 


OLD MEXICO 


Any quantity of white-tailed deer, turkey and bear. Good 
horses and mules Close to railroad. Courteous treatment 














Every civility extended to sportsmen by the people of 
Mexico Cheap license, no red tape crossing the border. 
Glorious climate Inclusive moderate terms short or long 
period. Write for full information. 


Late Captain 


JOHN A. M. LETHBRIDGE "2% 


Apartado 4, Madera, Chihuahua, Mexico 

















Everything furnished by Alaska’s pioneer 
° Box L 
Alaska Guides, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska 


ALASKA @@¢® 
and foremost hunting organization—now 
~ Plan NOW for hunt in 


* Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear this 
in 9th year. Folder available to sportsmen. 


Spring! Shots positively guaranteed. 
* Cable address AGTA. 
Carl Anderson, 











Moose, Caribou, Sheep 
and Bear. For particu- 
lars write 

Anchorage, Alaska 


Box 325, 














Bright, Inviting Rooms 
. 

Quick, Cheerful Service 
* 

Fine Garage Facilities 


oe 
In the Heart of the Loop 


a2 
Only $2.50 up with Bath 
<{€MmMrteCcCA G @&@ 

















Mexico—Hunters’ Paradise! 

P. A. H., OHIO:—The Mexican hunting season 
opened October 16th and closes January 31st. 
This open season refers to the Northern States 
of Mexico, or north of 20th parallel. You ask 


for the hunting laws of the State of Mexico. 
I suppose you mean the Republic of Mexico; or 
especially those States adjacent to and joining 
Texas. The State of Mexico is south of the 
20th parallel, and the open hunting season is from 
July 16 to Oct. 15. The season is now 
closed in the “State” of Mexico, which is ’way 


down in South Central Mexico, Mexico City being 
the State and National Capitol. 

As to game found: you will find several species 
of deer and antelope. As to deer, there is a 
very large variety of the black-tails. There are 
several species of bear, including the big grizzly. 


In the grizzly bear range you will find many 
puma or cougar, or Mexican lion. In the plains 
and foothills is the jaguar, or spotted tiger. There 


are many wolves, while on the plateau the coyote 
is always found. The water-haunting tapir prowls 
the foothills. The fierce peccary, or wild boar, 
roams the plains and foothills. And of course 
there are many smaller species of animals by the 


score. There are, in some localities, many big- 
horn sheep left; also wild mountain goat. 

A passport and hunting license will cost you 
about $6, our money. There is a tariff on deer 


and bear. The big black-tails average about $1.10 
each, or about $2.20 for two deer, male, which is 
the present bag limit. A grizzly bear will prac- 
tically treble this rate. There no charge for 
a permit to bring game killed in the Republic of 
Mexico to your home in the United States. Yet, 
during the closed season in Texas it is necessary 


is 


to secure a permit to bring game from the Re- 
public of Mexico. Write Mr. Will J. Tucker, 
Executive Secretary, Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission, Austin, Texas, for a free permit. 
When you write him for a free permit, give 
him the following information: 

Date you will enter the Republic of Mexico, 


the approximate date of return; and the port of 
entry from which you will enter and return. 

As is the case with any foreign country, you will 
have to customs. This now done rather 
speedily, as compared with olden days. Ap- 
preximate cost as previously mentioned includes 
one rifle for each man, with 50 rounds of am- 
munition, tax free. There is a bond for the car, 
which costs but a few dollars, depending on size 
and weight of car. 

All this may be done at the border city, or port 
of entry. There are two chains of Sierra Madres 
in the Republic of Mexico. The northwestern 
range is merely an extension of our own Rockies; 
any of the northern states down through its 
offer excellent hunting, comprising the 
states of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Durango, 
et al. This range known as Sierra Madre 
Occidental. The Eastern group known 
Sierra Madre Oriental, and traverses through Coa- 
huila State, Nuevo Leon State, Tamaulipas State, 
San Luis Potosi State, et al. Either mountain 
range offers excellent bear and deer. 

From San Antonio you have the choice of two 
excellent routes to the Mexican border, via Laredo 
and Nuevo Laredo; Del Rio and Villa Acufia, 
either place in the State of Coahuila. And I 
might mention Eagle Pass and Piedras Negras 
between Laredo and Del Rio. Any of these three 
cities offer you the finest of game in Mexico. 
Plenty of deer, bear, and, I must not forget to 
mention, blue Mexican quail, Hmmmm! when 
camping out, and properly cooked, boy! those 
blue quail are “fit for a king!” 

Your permits, licenses, etc., can be obtained 
directly from the Mexican port of entry; yet, 
should you desire to obtain them beforehand, you 
may write to the Secretaria de Agricultura y 


pass is 


ye 


and 
range 


1s 


is as 


Fomento, Republic of Mejico, Ciudad Mejico.— 
John J. Arthur, Jr. 





Southern Texas 





A. .R. T., IND.:—The counties mentioned by 
you: Webb, Duval, Jim Hogg, Brooks, Zapata and 
Starr are rather low, damp counties, ranging 


from 300 to 500 feet elevation with a pretty heavy 
annual precipitation. They have lots of deer, some 


turkeys, the season on each of which runs from 
Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 inclusive; javelinas and 
coyotes and a few Mexican leopards and Mexican 
lions, also lots of blue and bobwhite quail with 
open season from Dec. Ist to Jan. 16th. There is 
some open country but most of it is covered with \ 
heavy scrubby brush which makes it very hard 
hunting. As a rule the ranchmen in Texas are 
careful about letting strangers in, but if one goes 


natural human manner it is en- 


some mighty 


in the 
ossible to get 


about it 


tirely | good hunting 


at very little or no cost. There are no game fish 
to speak of in this section. 

If you will look at a map of Texas will 
see that Schleicher, Edwards and Sutton Coun- 
ties are on an elevation from which streams run 
in almost every direction. This plateau is a 


porous limestone formation and the streams burst 





out in the form of enormous springs and quickly 
form large, swift, clear streams which are kept 
fully stocked with bass, crappie, etc. This coun- 
try is high and dry. Most of the country sur- 
rounding the plateau and especially to the east 
and southeast is known as “The Hill Country” 


as it is very broken. It is covered with a growth 
of cedar, mesquite, live-oak and Spanish oak but 
is not nearly so brushy as the lower country. This 


is some 1,500 to 2,000 feet high. 





Mason County, to the east of the plateau, is 
said to have more deer in it than any other county 
in the state, some 200 bucks having been put on 


cold storage there the opening day of last season. 
The entire section from there to the Rio Grande 
is well stocked with deer, turkey, blue and bob- 
white quail, fox and squirrel.—J. F. Neff. 


Arkansas Hunting 

O. W., IND.:—With reference to bear hunting, 
I am frank to confess you will not find any in 
Arkansas. There may be a few black bears left in 
the but they are in the Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi swamps, and almost impossible to 
get without dogs. Personally I know only one 
that has been killed in the past five 
the hunters I know in this state today 
to any one killing what few 
be left—though the fault of a state 
might lead one to believe otherwise, 
an open season upon them. 

The in Arkansas have been 
comeback the past ten years. You find them 
in Mississippi and Crittenden Counties, in Desha 
and Chicot Counties, and perhaps some fairly good 


state, 
River 
years, and 
would be 


I may 


ear 
legisla 

legisiature 
by leaving 


opposed 


deer making a 


can 


hunting this year in Montgomery and Perry 
Counties. The first open season opens Nov. 13 to 
18 inclusive, then another of ten days from Dec. 


21 to 31 inclusive. I would that if 
decide to go, you write to the Game Wardens in 
those or Secretary Guy Amsler of the 
Fish Game Commission, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, for more recent information from the wardens. 
The hunting in this state is in heavily timbered 


suggest you 


counties, 


and 


country, nearly all of it on horseback following 
hounds. 
Due to the nature of the country hunted, a 


man hunting alone would not stand much chance 
of finding or bagging game in the short seasons 
that we have, and unless with a party, would run 
quite a risk in hunting.—R. C. Bowden, 


Plenty of Quail! 

C.°H: S., PA.:—I have your letter to OuTpoor 
Lire regarding quail shooting in some of the bor- 
der counties of Virginia. Reports I have received 
indicate there will be a greater number of birds 
in some sections than we have had in a number 
of years. Grayson County, just about forty miles 
from Sparta, N. C., has some of the best shoot- 














GULF SPRING LODGE 
Hudson, Florida 
Sportsmen’s 
Paradise! 


Salt water fishing—minnows to tarpon; 
Freshwater fishing—perch to bass; 
Boats—row boats to deep sea boats; 
Hunting—squirrels to bear. 

Competent guides. Lodge well equipped and comfortable. 
Private baths—tub and shower. Old-fashioned hospitality. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for booklet. 


J. W. GLASS, Owner and Manager 


SChe Gayloed 


Wilshire Blvd. at Kenmore 


Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5, with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100, 











Appeals to sportsmen and their families 


LOS ANGELES 
FLY-DRESSING 


By J. BERNARD 
$2.50. Pub. 1932. All 
how to tie wet and dry flies. 
standard trout and grayling flies. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

MT. MORRIS, ILL. 
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A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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| November 15th, to January 31st, in the counties 
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©) | other pests are numerous in the woods especially 
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ing. Independence is one place to work from. It 
is a very small place, but within five or six miles 
you will find very good quail shooting, also some | 
of the best pheasant shooting I know of. Galax 
is another town on the border of Grayson an‘ | 
Carroll counties. This would give you a larger | 
field. Carroll has good quail as well as pheasant 
shooting. Galax is sixteen miles from Independ- 
ence, with good roads all the way. 


Patrick County, to the east of Grayson and | % 


Carroll, has some good shooting on top of the | 
mountain from Stuart, but if the weather is bad, 
the roads are not so good. These are all moun- 
tain counties. You can hunt mostly in creek bot- 
toms and rolling hills. The quail season opens 


named.—B, M. Hackler. 


Florida 
L. F. R., OHIO:—You will find a good tourist 


camp in practically every town and most villages 
in Florida, of the larger the town the 
better you will find the camps as a rule. There are 
some few exceptions. Some of the largest cities 
have several camps, and in the larger towns you 
will find the water much better. P 
Fishing is generally pretty good almost any- 
where in the state, it depends largely on weather 
conditions. The big-month black do not 
strike so well during the cold spells but immedi- 
ately afterward they move about after food and 
then the fishing is good. The best fishing for the 
smaller salt water fish will be found in the Gulf 
and for black bass in the central part of the 
state within a radius of 50 miles from Orlando. 
There are a number of good camping spots around 
all of these lakes but not many along the streams. 
You do not need a license to fish in salt water 
but you must be sure not to fish in waters desig- 


course 


bass 


nated by county commissioners as fresh water 
even if it is salt water. 

By all means take your outboard motor with 
you. It is a necessity to reach the best fishing 








grounds and boats may be*had almost anywhere. 
You must reach the spots where the great majority 
do not get to if you want to enjoy 
fishing. 

There are times during the entire year when 
mosquitoes and sand flies are quite bothersome 
and it is well to be prepared for them. Take 
plenty of dope along with you and also mosquito 
netting. 

The kind of fishing tackle you use in Michigan 
will be O. K. for the inland fishing and for the 
channel fishing, but if you expect to fish for 
sailfish, barracuda and other big game fish you 
will need deep sea tackle. You probably won’t do 
any deep sea fishing. Take all the tackle you 
have, fish consistently and you will all the 
fish you want. 

Until you are well acquainted with the country 
and its peculiarities it is well for you to stick 
close to auto camps where you are to find 
conveniences and good water. You can’t find good 
water everywhere in Florida. A mighty fine 
thing to carry with you is a good 2-gallon desert 
bag, boil all water you are not sure of and let 
stand in bag over night. 

Another thing I want to warn you against 
is snakes. Keep a sharp lookout for them at all 
times, on the water or in the bush or woods. When 


get 


sure 


on foot be sure you see everything within ten 
feet of you. Move carefully. Smakes are not 
nearly as numerous above ground in January, 


February and March but it is well to be careful 
especially if you go as far south as the Tropic 
Belt below Palm Beach and Tampa. 

As in all tropical countries bugs, insects and 
if the weather is very warm. Pick 
ing spots with care.—Gene Skinner. 
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Enjoy the quiet restful atmos- 
phere of the beautiful MAY- 
FAIR when in Los Angeles. 


CAR STORAGE FREE TO 
GUESTS IN THE MAYFAIR 
GARAGE! 


Room Tariff 
anncusiiienmaniaaidedt $2.50 per day 
3.50 per day 


One Person 
Two Persons. 
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Seerasereee 


JOHN BARRYMORE .....,. 


@®I have always found the 
Ambassador a delightful 
place to live, and shall be 
glad to have you say so.ee 


® That was nice of him 
indeed and we feel that 
loads of folks who enjoy 
real things... golf, tennis, 
bathing . . the inimitable 
“Cocoanut Grove”... our 
famous cuisine.. want to 
know what other promi- 
nent guests think and 
say about us. 


@ And..Oh Yes.. the 
rates are still surprising- 
ly moderate. Why not 
visit us this winter? 


LOS ANGELES 


SSADOR 


BEN L. FRANK 
Manoger 
A 22-ACRE 
PLAYGROUND 
IN THE HEART OF 
A GREAT CITY 
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Photo by Richard K. Wood 


Three in a Tree 


In this case it’s not a persimmon tree (See Havilah Babcock’s rousingstory ‘‘’ Possum 

Up de ’Simmon Tree” on page 20), but these fellows were hard-pressed and in an open 

field so they made the best of a bad situation. ’Possum hunting is perhaps the favorite 
sport of the farm boy in the Southern states 
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n the End of Your Barrel 


A Story of Goose Shooting in Little Egypt 


By Harry McGuire 


OWN where Missouri and Kentucky and Illinois 
meet, and where the Ohio runs into the Missis- 
sippi River, there is the nation known (without 
benefit of map) as Little Egypt, and its capital, 

Cairo. This is a rich land and a polyglot one, where 
Southerners and Yankees and Negroes and Italian immi- 
grants have settled their paradise and gone their own 
ways heedless of the outside world which periodically 
concerns itself over their poli- 
tics or their “lawlessness,” but 


turned into public shooting clubs—open to the public at 
an average charge of about $10 a day. Ray Williams of 
the Cairo Association of Commerce adequately describes 
the set-up in the following printed appeal for patronage: 

“The flight back and forth between this sanctuary 
[Horseshoe Lake] and the Mississippi River is tremen- 
dous. The land owners in the vicinity have for years 
been feeding the birds and drawing large numbers of 
them into the fields..... These 
hunting club owners have dry, 
comfortable blinds ready for the 





only penetrates the real wilder- 
ness once a year in the form of 
a few high-hearted guys known 
as Goose Shooters. These nuts 
come by twos and fours and 
fives from the distant mythical 
kingdom of Chicago; from 
Springfield, the capital; or from 
that place over somewhere north 
that used to have a good base- 
ball team—St. Louis. They 
come and they pay their money 
and they drink their hootch and 
they kill one or more limits of 
geese then they climb in their 
big sedans and disappear for an- 
other year. They get a great 
kick out of killing geese. That 
probably seems odd to the na- 
tives, who, if reports are true, 
never think much of killing a 
few geese. 

In the center of the last goose 
concentration area in America is 
the Horseshoe Lake State Game 
Preserve, maintained by the 
state of Illinois, where on the 
cleared cultivated land in the 
center of the horseshoe-shaped 
lake a visitor may see thousands 
upon thousands of Canada geese 
feeding on the young winter 
wheat sprouts, and scattered 
among the black-headed hordes 
a few groups of white ghosts, 
greater and lesser snow geese. 
As your car ambles over the 
new roads toward the superintendent’s home the feeding 
geese will rise a distance in gigantic waves and wheel and 
settle back again when you have passed on. You will 
marvel and thank God that there is some real conserva- 
tion in Illinois. This land the geese are feeding on had to 
be cleared of great rank growths, and if you will take the 
tote road into the uncleared parts of the island you will 
understand that it was a real job making a goose preserve 
out of this forest wilderness. 

Now the private lands around the preserve have been 








sportsman. Satisfactory live 
decoys, which seem almost hu- 
man in their desire to get flying 
birds into the fields, are by every 
DHME... «4 The hunting clubs 
also have for sale loaded shells, 
tobacco, drinks, etc., so that the 
sportsman does not have to 
bother about bringing these 
things along. Some of the club 
owners heat their blinds in ex- 
treme weather.” 





O THE truth of all Mr. Wil- 

liams’ carefully chosen as- 
severations I can, after my visit 
to the Lansden Hunting Club 
last fall, fully attest. All except 
the heated blind, worse luck. 
Claude H. Barr of Springfield, 
that splendid sportsman and 
prince of hosts, introduced me 
to the pastime of hunting honk- 
ers in the Illinois fashion after 
a cold ride from Springfield on a 
dark November day. Arrived at 
Charles Sickman’s place, which 
is fourteen miles northwest of 
Miller City, we were only too 
happy to roll under the covers 
and dream of the morning flight. 

Long before daylight I was 


That hearty smile tells all—Claude Barr got aw i i 
his last two geese with one shot, and here F nnd awakened by ° crackling fire in 
are exactly as they fell 


the living room and with that 
shivering effort of will which is 
sweet pain to the wildfowl hunt- 
er I rolled out and joined Claude before the fireplace. 

“We'll get ’em this morning, Mac,” he said, thumping 
me on the back. “It’s cold out, we'll freeze, and we'll 
get ’em.” 

Breakfast in the Sickman home—and what a breakfast! 
—and we were driven north toward the blind reserved for 
us. The blinds are dug in grain stubble fields forming 
open lanes between fields of corn left standing. The pit 
is about five feet deep, with a ledge to sit on, the 
whole covered with a removable wire screen which is 
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camouflaged with straw perma- 
nently attached. 

In front of our blind even in 
the darkness we could see the 
twelve or fifteen wing-clipped de- 
coys in their wire enclosure. 
They cackled and grunted and 
munched the corn cobs on which 
they were fed while Claude and 
I, like two Santa Clauses getting 
into a small chimney, climbed 
down into the tight, cold little 
blind. We had coffee with us, 
and we needed it; and we needed 
the heavy clothes we_ wore, 
Claude his rubber boots, I my 
breast-high fishing waders which 
were ideal for keeping the cold 
wind out. 

We held up the top and looked 


i ii 














at the sky toward the Mississippi, 
from which already we knew the 
geese were coming in toward the 
refuge. An edge of light ap- 
peared and we could make out the first flights winging 
our way, high as eagles, and we could hear the distant 
murmur of their voices like the good far-off rumble of 
thunder to a drought-sick land. Happily but not too 
patiently we waited for daylight. There was no need 
yet to hush our voices, but we were boys again with 
the flushed expectancy of the hunter racirg through our 
veins, and we needs must talk in excited whispers while 
the decoys made low noises and the sky grew paler and 
the cold bleak land emerged from the mantle of night. 


HEN the sun came, a blue sun misted and wan; but 

with its appearance we pulled our heads lower and 
held the top up for only the slightest crack to see 
through. We could hear geese high overhead. On the 
horizon then showed a great flock. It was agreed that 
I was to give the signal for throwing off the top and 
shooting when a flock decided to come down to us. 

One flock passed by; another; another. Our decoys 
called, but all ineffectually. These geese were on their 
way to the sanctuary for sure. But no, a bunch cut off 
from the last flight and circled a blind behind us perhaps 
a quarter of a mile. We saw them circling lower and 
lower, so low that we thought they were ready to land, 
when a bombardment broke out and two of the flock 
dropped like plummets while the rest soared up and 
away. 

“I hope those fellows don’t have all the luck,” said 
Claude. 

Sut even as he spoke a new bunch appeared way off, 
and we drew down, watching through our slits. They 
were lower than their predecessors; and our hearts beat 
fast as we saw, through the spaces between the straw 
top, that they turned after they passed us. Craning our 


- 


A decoy pen at the Lansden Hunting Club 
front of the blinds. 


These pens are right in 
Note the corn cobs scattered around 


necks, we could make out that they were coming back, 
sloping down, heading for the decoys and death. They 
came around in front of us again, ten or twelve of them, 
cackling with the loud exultant voice of the wild. Every- 
thing was still but for their noise and the eager answers 
of our decoys. The second time they came in front of us 
they were lower, almost within gunshot, but I knew it 
was not yet our moment. Claude was whispering some- 
thing under his breath, excitedly. Then he suddenly 
shouted, 

“Shoot!” 

He raised up and I did so too, throwing the top off 
with my right hand and bringing my gun up with my left. 
Having thrown off the top I fumbled with my gun, got 
it up, aimed hastily at a great fellow climbing frantically, 
fired. Even as I shot I knew he was too far away. Only 
after my second shot did Claude’s gun sound. Nothing 
fell, no bird even wavered. The geese climbed off and 
sped away with a loud frightened crying while Claude and 
I turned to one another sheepishly. 

I saw then that instead of throwing the top back I 
had pitched it partly onto Claude’s shoulder and pre- 
vented him from getting his gun up in time. I felt like 
an ass and said so. But Claude insisted he was the bigger 
fool for disregarding our agreement and himself giving 
the command to shoot—and that before our quarry was 
within proper gunshot—so we agreed we had mutually 
messed our opportunity and let it go at that. 


E RETURNED to the vigil, eagerly expectant if 
progressively colder. Now Claude is a notable man 
of action, president of the Park Board of Springfield, a 
business executive who is used to making things around 
him click; and as the geese now refused to click, I could 
observe greater and greater signs 
, of his impatience, such as his mut- 








The author with his bag of Canadas. 


The blind, lid off, is right behind the geese 


tering “Dod rot it!” or “When in 
the name of Jehosephat are those 
blamed fellows going to come in 
and have breakfast with us!” and 
suchlike expressions casting sin- 
gular reflections on the habits 
and even the antecedents of our 
quarry. 

“If they ever do come in again 
I'll blast the daylights out of 
them,” he said grimly, rubbing a 
bit of chaff out of his eyes as he 
tried to peer through the screen. 

And presently we saw two fig- 
ures winging our way, low. We 
crouched and waited. Our decoys 
called excitedly, the two geese 
came over and swerved back our 
way. 

“Don’t shoot till I give the 
word,” (Continued on page 54) 
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ractical Skiing 


HE ski as a means of practical transportation in 

deep and heavy snow, has been known for a very 

long time. In some of the Scandinavian countries 

a thousand years ago a ski was widely used which 
very closely resembled our ski of today. In certain prov- 
inces of the countries in the Alps a ski of some sort 
had been known even earlier and how long our American 
Indians have been using the snowshoe—which is only a 
different form of the ski—no one knows. Yet it is only 
fifty years or so since skiing became a sport with several 
highly specialized, distinctive branches, of which ski- 
jumping, the most spectacular, is perhaps the best known 
in this country. For travel in the snow, the ski is really 
superior to any other means of winter transportation 
except, perhaps, the sled-dog team under certain condi- 
tions. 

Many people, when they speak of skiing, mean ski- 
jumping only they do not know that quite a few of our 
famous skijumpers, when they are out in the mountains, 
in new and strange terrain, with a heavy pack on their 
shoulders and equipped as most of the men are who 
have to take to the ski just now and again, would be 
struggling along almost as badly as most of these people 
do—unnecessarily. And it is for those to whom skiing 
means the practical usage of the long boards only—for 
the hunter, the trapper, the ranger and the mountaineer 
—that these lines were written. 

Sport skiing nearly always confines itself to well known 
and carefully prepared hillsides, especially so for ski- 
jumping and slalomracing, while the cross-country racer 
uses a thoughtfully chosen and well spoored track. Sel- 
dom, if ever, does the sport skier have to carry a heavy 
cumbersome load. The only exception is with the branch 
of the sport known as “ski-touring,” referring to the 
activities of mountaineering on skis and the making of 
extensive ski trips rather than the taking of an easy stroll 
on skis in the vicinity of a ski club practice ground on 
a Sunday afternoon. But even the ski tourist has the 
great advantage of being able to choose good weather 
as well as terrain for his skiing—with certain limitations 
—suitable to his skiing skill. Our practical skiing, more 
often than not, will have to be done just when condi- 
tions are the worst: right during a snowstorm or im- 
mediately afterwards, and most of the time over terrain 
which the average sport skier would carefully avoid. 


HE equipment begins, not with the skis, but with the 

skiing boots. The feet must have ample room in 
them to be warm and of course the boots must be built 
so as to keep absolutely dry. It is comparatively easy to 
make a boot waterproof, but it is a rare boot which will 
keep dry, if used much in snow. The boots must be 
constructed exceedingly well, of first quality leather 
throughout and with as few seams as possible. Since 
the boots are the chief means of steering the long and 
unruly boards, they must be designed to fully answer this 
purpose. It means they must have, to permit a good 
fit in the bindings, straightedged soles. To withstand 
the severe strain in the steel clamps of the bindings, so 
that the soles will not buckle, they must be strong: at 
least two, or better still, three heavy leather soles are 
essential. To withstand the constant rubbing in the 
steel clamps, the soles should have built-in brass sole 
protectors. To protect the toes from the pressure of 
the toestraps, the boots must be built with heavy, solid 
toecaps. To assist holding the heelstrap, the heel of the 
boot should be slightly concave. To provide freedom of a 
movement and warmth too, the boots should not be over ns 
six inches high. To keep the leather pliable, the boots Fria. 
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must be kept well greased with a suitable shoe grease 
for snow. Fig. 1 shows the sketch of a well constructed 
skiing boot. 

Few outdoorsmen who use the ski only occasionally, 
or only if necessity forces them to do so, will find it 
worthwhile to invest in skiing boots since first quality 
boots are high in price. Then the ordinary hunting or 
hiking boot must be altered to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible with the requirements of the skiing boot. With 
the addition of an extra sole, straightedged and equipped 
with brass sole protectors, and the filing of a slight con- 
cave in the heel, this can be done fairly well. Never, 
however, will a hiking boot serve fully as well as a skiing 
boot. And as for warmth and comfort and freedom of 
movement the high-top boot compares very unfavorably 
with the skiing boot, with trousers tucked into them and 
short wraps around the ankles and the top of the boots 
to keep the snow out. Rolling the tops of the socks 
over the tops of the boots, the style with most practice- 
ground skiers, looks rather neat. It does not serve as 
intended, however. The opposite is true: the capillary 


action of the wool will soon make your feet uncomfort- 
ably damp once you leave the practice ground and ski in 
deep and untracked snow. 


NEXT in the equipment are the bindings. They serve 

to connect the boots with the skis and, together with 
the boots, provide the steering apparatus. They are on 
the market in a confusing number of variations and mod- 
els, most of them good enough and a few quite excellent. 
Every model, of course, has its advantages and shortcom- 
ings. Fig. 2 shows three of the most popular bindings 
and gives an opportunity for comparison. “A” is the 
Alpina binding, a favorite in the Alps and although only 
lately introduced in this country, very enthusiastically re- 
ceived by many skiers here. It will, in a pinch, accom- 
modate nearly any kind of footwear, even a gum boot. 
“B” is the Haug binding, originally developed for cross- 
country racing, but now used for all branches of sport 
skiing. This binding has no toestraps and holds the soles 
of the boots with little, adjustable steel lips. These lips 
make the use of boots with stitch-down soles almost im- 
perative and are very apt to damage soles and uppers 
badly if the skier has to use his long boards very often, 
day in and day out. Ina later model the binding is made 
without steel lips and uses toestraps and is more nearly 
adapted to the requirements of the practical skier. Both 
“A” and “B” are fastened on top of the skis with screws 
and the skis do not need to be mortised. “C” is known 
as an “adjustable” binding, although its adjustability is 
much less than that of the other two bindings. It is con- 
nected with the ski through the mortise and held with 
wooden wedges. Aside from the fact that the sideirons 
could be a little heavier and wider, it is a very good 
binding. 

The standard makes of skis on the market today are, 
although by no means cheap, so much better in every 
way than homemade skis, that it is hardly ever worth- 
while to make skis yourself. The shape and the bend of 
skis are the result of a hundred years of practical experi- 
ence and no homemade ski will be able to improve upon 
this or even to equal it. Considering this, it seems sur- 
prising that many mountaineers, especially in remote sec- 
tions of the country, still prefer to make their own skis. 


INE, ash, hickory, maple and mountain birch are used 

chiefly, and sometimes spruce and magnolia. Best for 
practical skiing is ash and hickory. Ash is lighter than 
hickory and more elastic, both of which are rather impor- 
tant points. Hickory is stronger and more durable and 
“faster.” Whether to choose skis of hickory or of ash 
depends greatly upon the use for which the skis are in- 
tended. If much skiing is to be done, especially if poor 
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snow conditions are the prevailing ones, hickory will 
serve best. If the skis are to be used only occasionally, 
or if there is always good snow cover, ash will serve 
excellently. 

Width and length of skis have been cause for dispute 
for many years. The Swiss army, whose troops train 
every winter for several months on skis in the high Alps 
under conditions which closely resemble our practical 
skiing, uses a standard ski of 75 millimeter width at the 
binding. The nearest width to this in American made 
standard skis is 2% inches. This is a trifle less than the 
Swiss army ski, but was found by years of experience to 
be an excellent width for skis which are used chiefly for 
practical purposes. The writer can vouch for this at least 
as far as mountain countries such as the Alps, the Cas- 
cades and the Sierra Nevada are concerned. 

Narrow skis, if they are correspondingly long, are 
faster than wide and short skis, 
but they are much harder to han- 
dle. However, it is rarely that 
the practical skier will have to 
complain about his skis being too 
slow, providing they are of the 
right length. Furthermore, when 
skiing with a load on the back 
there are only three or four 
means of steering and stopping, 
all of them based upon “stem- 
ming.” And this stemming is 
done easiest with the wide skis. 
Two and seven-eighths inches at 
the binding, as made by the ma- 
jority of American manufactur- y 
ers, is the best width to choose Fig. 1d 
for practical skiing. 

It has been the rule for a good 
many years to choose the length of skis in 
proportion to the height of a man. A ski 
was considered of the right length if you 
just reached its tip with your fingers when 
holding the ski straight up before you. In 
the last five years or so even the sport skiers 
have steadily taken to shorter skis and with 
our 2%-inch ski it is advisable to take a ski 
so long that you are able to bend your hand 
over the tip of the ski when holding it with 
one end resting on the ground and straight 
up in front of you. (Fig. 3). 

It is obvious that this rule cannot always 
be right, since height and weight of different people are 
not always in direct proportion. During the last five 
years this writer has made a great many tests trying to 
find the true carrying capacity of skis. All kinds of skis 
were used for these tests in all kinds of snow: old-time 
California skis, giants 12 to 14 feet long and over 3 inches 
wide; standard 2%-inch skis; slender racing skis and 
heavy jumping skis in snows ranging from freshly fallen 
(five feet in one night) loose stuff to the old, well-packed 
cover of late spring. For a man of 160 pounds weight 
for practical skiing in all kinds of snow in mountainous 
terrain, a ski of seven-feet length and 2%-inch width was 
found to be about the best. This ski has a carrying sur- 
face of about 414 square inches a pair, giving a load of 
.386 pounds per square inch, approximately. On this 
basis—pounds per square inch—the following figures 
would give the correct ski length for various weights, if 
a ski 2% inches wide is used: 










See 6 feet 71% inches 
I I aiccinineteencttinnti 7 feet 0 inches 
ig TET TET 7 feet 4% inches 
EE 7 feet 9 inches 
og Ss 8 feet 1% inches 
, ee 8 feet 6 inches 


GAIN, taking the same load per square inch, for a 
person of 120 pounds weight, a ski of only 5 feet 3%- 
inch length would be needed. The shorter skis are usu- 
ally made somewhat narrower than 2% inches; but even 
so, for boys and for women a ski over 6 feet long will 
rarely be necessary and never one over 6 feet 6 inches. 
Skis, in this country, are made in lengths of even feet 








and half feet. Therefore, a length only approximate to 
those given in the above table can be purchased. For 
practical use, a few inches more or less in length indeed 
mean little. However, the longer ski always will be harder 
to handle than the shorter ski and it will be better to take 
the next shorter ski of the table. In Europe skis are 
made in intervals of 5 centimeters in length, about 2 
inches. 

When mounting the binding on the ski, care must be 
taken to obtain correct balance. If the binding is set too 
far forward, it will be comparatively easy to walk uphill, 
but it will be rather difficult to make turns and stops. Also 
the ski will be slow. If the binding is set too far back- 
wards, turning will be easier and the ski will be fast, but 
uphill walking will be correspondingly difficult. For prac- 
tical skiing where much stemming is to be done and all 
kinds of going will be encountered, it has been found by 
long experience that the best way is to mount the bind- 
ing so that the ski will have a tendency to hang down- 
ward with the bend at an angle of about 25 degrees when 
held loosely at the toestrap. (See Fig. 4.) 

The problem of ski poles has long ago been solved for 
the sport skier. Many practical skiers, strangely enough, 
have not yet realized the immense importance and useful- 
ness of this part of the equipment. I know 
a number of skiers in the part of the 
Sierra where it is my good fortune to live, 
who are still inclined to regard the ski 
= poles as “effeminate” and indeed use no 

poles at all, or only one husky brakeboom. 
The fact is, the poles are not only a great 
help in skiing on level ground and even 


= more for uphill walking, but they assist, 
= at all times, in maintaining balance, if two 
ita. poles are used. One pole will always cause 


a certain “hanging” to one side and 
very often is the direct cause of spills. 


‘THE poles should be light and 
must have suitable snow-washers. 
They should be long enough to 
reach just about under the armpit 
of the skier. In this country 
they are made in one standard 
length only, however. For the 
washer, rattan with chrome 
tanned leather lacing — not 
rawhide—is best. The washer 
should be fastened to be mov- 
able in all directions. For the staff, bamboo and tonkin 
are good materials, the latter being preferable. Hickory 
is a good material, but a little heavy. The sling of the 
pole should have the single twist as shown in Fig. 5 with 
the hand entering the loop as indicated in the sketch. 

Skis should never be used without suitable “dope,” i. e., 
the right kind of ski wax. There are on the market a 
great many kinds of dope; some to make the ski fast, 
some for uphill only, for all kinds of snow and for all 
kinds of weather. To know which dope to use in pre- 
vailing snow and weather conditions requires long experi- 
ence and careful observation. To have the right kind of 
dope means so much, however, it is well worthwhile to 
pay particular attention to this, to say the least, disagree- 
able task. 

As a general rule this will be found helpful: soft dope 
is for uphill going in cold weather and for downhill in 
very wet snow; medium wax is for all-around skiing, 
since it will help to a certain extent uphill going without 
reducing too much the sliding qualities of the skis; hard 
dope is for downhill only. 

The dope must be applied on a perfectly dry ski—and a 
dry ski only—and rubbed evenly over the entire running 
surface with the palm of the hand. It will hold longer 
and will be easier to put on, if the ski first is heated 
lightly near a stove, or with a moderately hot iron, or 
very carefully with a blowtorch. A well doped ski must 
shine like a polished surface. 

It is not difficult to make good ski dope and nearly 
every practical skier, especially in remote mountain coun- 
try, has some favorite recipe for ski wax. The following 
is one for medium dope, an all- (Continued on page 55) 
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Head 


By 
Capt. Leon L. 
Gardner 







The trail was so winding that you met yourself coming back 


HE little native ponies hugged the cliffs as they picked 

their way along the narrow trail that threaded its 

dizzy course through a jumble of rugged volcanic 

mountains 3000 sheer feet above a rocky river bed. 
We were headed for virgin hunting grounds deep in the land 
of the Ifugao head-hunters of the Philippine Islands. Gov- 
ernor Dosser led, I followed, then came two Spanish gentle- 
men, Paquito Romero and Peter Bulan; all superbly mounted 
on vicious little studs with our feet almost dragging on the 
ground. Obgoblung, more easily called Dora, to which name 
he answered readily, brought up the rear on foot. Dora 
was a squidgy-nosed wild man who tagged the Governor like 
a faithful dog. 

“Dug him up out of a wine jar when he was a baby,” ex- 
plained the Governor. “He was a twin. The Igorotes 
thought he was a son of the devil and buried him alive in the 
jar to rejoin his lawful father. I happened along on the third 
day and saved him.” 

Peter smiled wryly. “Those three days in the wine jar 
must have made a great impress on his character if his ap- 
petite for gin is any guide.” 

The Governor pulled up his horse and waved an en- 
thusiastic hand toward the sea of jagged ridges. “See that 
notch up there in the mountain? That’s where the na- 
tives spread nets and catch the giant fruit bats. And 
this cliff where we stand right now was the home of 
seven python that stopped the building of the trail for weeks. 
They chased the native workers and as you see there wasn’t 
anywhere to run away from them.” 


there they are,” pointing to Paquito and Peter who were 
just unwrapping themselves from some substantial looking 
limbs. 

Paquito looked like a man who had just recovered from 
a long decline. “Por Dios,” he smiled wanly. “That horse I 
think she make for me the ending.” 

The fourth night out found us bedded in a grass shack 
deep in the lost hills where we were to hunt. Dark naked 
forms armed with spears glided in from the shadows and 
squatted around the flickering camp fires. The moon showed 
a pale crescent above the peaks and cast a ghostly light over 
the brooding hills. The low beating of brass gongs pulsated 
in the breathless night. Shadowy shapes began to revolve 
around the flickering fires with spears flashing and head 
axes glinting. Louder swelled the mad throbbing rhythm 
and wilder whirled the dancers lunging fiercely with spears 
and axes and parrying with wooden shields. 


‘*TT’S THE head dance,” whispered the Governor. “The 
word of our coming has spread by that strange grape- 
vine telegraph of all savage peoples through all these hidden 
hills and the Igorotes have come to join the hunt. Stout 
fellows they are. Fight just like you see them now, naked 
body against spear and axe and the best man wins. More 
than one of these wild men has got a string of skulls hung 
from his ceiling as souvenirs of his head-hunting prowess. 
This means we will get plenty of game.” 
“What is the chance for pig?” I asked. “For three years 
[ have combed these Philippine Is- 
lands for wild hog and never got 





We peered down the sheer face of 
the precipice to the river, a silvery 
thread far below. My one-cylinder 
hay-burner edged up and bit the 
Governor’s horse and _ Paquito’s 
kicked Peter’s. Instantly there was 
a melee of screaming stallions, flying 
hoofs and rearing horseflesh. My 
word! How careless those horses 
were as to where they placed their 
feet on that narrow ledge. With a 
shrill neigh they simply grabbed 
each other by the ears and stepped 
off into space. When the smoke of 
battle had died I peered nervously 
into the abyss from my tree top. A 
movement on a stout branch above 
caught my eye and the Governor 
smiled engagingly down. 





“@ CARE you?” he enquired. 

“Not at all,” I replied drop- 
ping airily onto the most defeated 
looking steed. “Just didn’t happen 
to have my parachute today, that’s 
all. By the way what were you look- 
ing for in that tree yourself? New 
kind of tree toad, I suppose. Well, 





The porters were loaded two stories high 


one. And now it is my last chance. 
Been where there were plenty but 
they are too smart for me.” 

“You are right, they are our 
smartest game. A deer is a fool 
alongside a pig. Wild hogs will 
sneak away every time. But there 
are many here and you ought to see 
them. It’s going to be one quick shot 
though.” 

The throbbing of the gongs and 
the shouting of the dance faded to a 
distant murmur. The Governor shook 
me. “Wake up. It’s morning and 
you have sat there all night with that 
cockroach trap of yours wide open.” 

We tramped across rolling hills 
covered with tall spiked grass that 
jabbed us in the nostrils at every 
stride. Deep heavily-jungled ravines 
cut in all directions through this 
broken country. The crowing of wild 
jungle cocks shrilled from the depths 
of these dark forests. An air of 
heavy expectancy charged the scene 
as the long line of beaters strung 
off through the grass and disappeared 




















in the jungle while we kept to the hilltops. The party broke 
up and I found myself alone with my faithful gun toter 
where the hills danced in the shimmering heat haze. 


“N OW listen, Tagu,” I warned him. “We shoot bucks 

only, understand, no does.” I held my fingers up 
over my forehead like branching antlers. Tagu gave me a 
black-toothed grin, sighed and settled down on his hunkers 
with a dreamy stare. 

A weird scream broke out from the jungle, a wild quaver- 
ing wail filled with fierce blood lust that set my hair on end. 
Far to the right Peter, who was dozing in the fragrant sun- 
shine, was aroused by the cry. <A big buck was coming up 
the slope hidden from his view. He grabbed his rifle and 
did a foolish snake dance all over the top of the hill trying 
to locate the game. Then his rifle went to his shoulder and 














My buck pitched down the slope 


the flat note of a shot cracked. It must 
have been a miss because we saw the Gov- 
ernor drop to one knee and aim. He made 
a beautiful 500-yard shot—only he forgot 
to throw off the safety catch. 

Again the burning air was split by the 
sharp crack-crack of rifles and the fierce 
wild cry of the Igorotes. I swept the sway- 
ing grasses with my eye. A gray body 
came bounding up a distant ridge. I raised 
my rifle and squinted down the barrel. 
Tagu tapped me gently on the shoulder 
with a mournful smile. 

“Adawi,” he grunted and spat a big 








Above—The Gov- 
ernor, Paquito 
and Peter with 
some of our bag 
Right—Tagu 
brings in the 
bacon 








squirt of red betel juice 
as he delicately scratched 

his scaly stomach. “Doe, huh? 

All right, Tagu, you’ve got the idea.” Another deer 
followed over the ridge. Again Tagu muttered “Adawi.” 
The sounds grew distant. Suddenly a crash in the 
thickets below drew my attention. A large deer flashed 
across the clearing and swept like a gray shadow up the 
mountainside. I saw a beautiful set of antlers and swiftly 
drew a bead. Tagu tapped me on the shoulder, shook his 
head and sighed “Adawi.” I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. The antlers were still there. Then in a bound the buck 
was gone. I ran frantically down the steep hill for a vanishing 
shot when unexpectedly I stepped into a hidden ditch that 
brought my chin down on the ground for the count of ten. For 
a few moments I quit chasing deer and counted stars. Then 
I turned on Tagu wrathfully and read him everything from 
the Declaration of Independence to the Volstead Act. 


“WW HY, you miserable monkey face!” I yelled. “That 
was a big buck and you know it. I’ve a good notion 
to punch those beady black eyes of yours.” 

Like a graven image Tagu watched me. Then he bash- 
fully picked his teeth with a grimy (Continued on page 51) 
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rownies of the Sagebrush 











The old masters at work 
Hedderly ‘‘ putting it out to them’”’ 





HE “brownies” are not the great brown bear of 

Alaska, as you might infer, but are great, lusty 

hybrid Loch Leven—brown trout which, on a long 

line and light fly tackle as we used, will instill in 
the most experienced trout man all the respect had by the 
hunter for old Ursus, whose nickname he bears. These 
great fly fish, along with other monster steelhead, cut- 
throat, and Tahoe trout inhabit the somewhat murky, 
but cold, waters of Grant Lake. California gives you 
variety. 

Certainly a paradox, as compared with one’s concep- 
tion of ideal trout water, is this mile-long sheet of brush- 
dotted, wind-tossed water, surrounded by sagebrush foot- 
hills, which project, like the snouts of great battleships 
from the massive Sierra wall out into the tawny Mono 
Desert. The limit catches taken from Grant the long 
season through will run into the hundreds, and still the 
supply of gamy battlers apparently does not diminish, so 
perfect are food conditions, and so adequate the spawn- 
ing grounds furnished by beautiful, clear Rush Creek, 
which supplies the lake from the Sierra’s eternal snows. 
And those fish are rarely carried away in creels. They 
are too large, and fit better in a gunny sack. 

But like all big trout, especially in waters adjacent to a 
good highway, these fish possess university degrees, and 
the wholly inexperienced seeker for “something to grease 
the pan” may easily draw a blank day. Most of the fish 
are caught by trolling, and few “outsiders” give a thought 
to fly fishing possibilities. I passed up Grant on many 
journeys into that lake dotted area, before I was fortu- 
nate enough to have as my mentor one of the “regulars,” 
of whom a dozen or so whip that lake the season through. 
Ned Hedderly is a tireless and keen sportsman of the old 
school, whose knowledge of fish ard game and of all out- 
door matters is that born of lifelong interest and experi- 
ence in the field. 

First, he inspected my fly book, pronounced my pet 
No. 8 and 10 flies too small, and conducted me to Tom 
Harper’s tent where, from a magic cabinet he selected a 
gorgeous assortment of Silver Doctors, Professors, Gold- 
en Pheasants, and the like, tied on No. 6 hooks by this 
old master of the lake district. And Harper’s flies, tied 
especially for those local lakes, take the fish. Each hook, 
of the best stock obtainable, is tested. The wings of the 
fly are folded at the hook eye to pad the leader knot. 
And Tom’s parting advice is always to “use a strong lead- 
er in Grant.” 


Tom Harper and 


By 
Claude M. Kreider 





Hedderly examines one of those fighting hybrids 


Thus you may know my anticipation was at fever pitch 
that first morning when Ned and I waded out through 
the gnarled, submerged sagebrush, covered by the flush 
water of early July. My heart was leaping as it must 
have done thirty years ago, when I hooked my first “real 
trout.” I tied on a huge professor, and cast very, very 
carefully, aware of the proximity of the other “regulars,” 
casting nearby. How neatly did Ned and grizzled old 
Tom lay out a sixty—even seventy-foot line into that 
strong breeze. 


WATCHED their work. The fly was permitted to 

sink, and was then drawn in very slowly, just as far as 
it could be handled, with the rod arm gradually raised 
higher. All this so different from my own method with 
rainbows and goldens and brookies, for these big browns 
coming in from the deep water channels would often 
not hit until the fly was ready to be lifted. At first I lost 
nice raises because of my nervous hurry. 

For one hour, then two, we cast steadily. Few fish 
were raised, but the others kept casting without com- 
plaint, occasionally changing position down the lake 
shore. “Takes lots of patience,” grunted Ned, between 
casts, “never can tell just when they’ll work in from the 
channels. Try another fly anyhow.” So I replaced my 
Professor with the beautiful Golden Pheasant, and at 
once had a strong strike. 
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My response set the hook and a nice fish started out 
into the lake. “Surely a four-pounder,” I guessed from 
his power. Then he slackened, and jumped clear of the 
water, and I found my big fish to be a steelhead of about 
a pound and a half. He dove again, came in, and I took 
up line. Then he started a series of short bulldog rushes, 
making the rod quiver down to the reel. “What,” I won- 
dered hazily, “would one of these eight-pounders they 
catch here do to me?” He was in close, but made an- 
other jump, took a bit more line, then under the steady 
strain of the rod, let me tow him over the net. 

We stopped for lunch when the wind dropped, then 
started again, in mid-afternoon, when it turned to a 
steady in-shore blow, which churned the water into rac- 
ing wavelets. Soon I heard a tremendous splash in front 
of Ned. “He’s on,” he yelled, raising his rod tip as the 
line sizzled out toward the center of the lake. “Must be 
a six-pounder,” I yelled in my excitement, as that little 
rod bent into an arc that would have ruined a poorer im- 
plement. 


HE fish bored deep, then charged sidewise, still well 

out toward the end of.the thirty-yard casting line. 
Not once did he show, and from this, and his terrific 
rushes, we knew him to be a brownie. 

Ned gained a little line as he backed toward shore. 
Then the fish surged toward a clump of sunken brush, 
and the little rod went into a still closer arc, as my com- 
panion gave him the butt. I gasped. Surely that five- 
ounce bamboo would snap. And, every minute, during 
those bull-like rushes, Ned increased the pressure, guid- 
ing him through the maze of dangerous brush. Lighter 
terminal tackle here would long before have been 
wrecked, and I remembered old Tom’s warning. 

The fish was in within thirty feet, and still surging 
deep. Then I saw a broad tail churn the surface, as he 
turned and dove in a last defiant effort. Ned was reel- 
ing inexorably, and at last the thick, brown back of the 
old warrior was near me. I slipped the net under him at 
last, and carried him, hugged tight, with tail overhanging, 
to the shore. He was a male fish, with tremendously 



















Fighting 
“brownies” 
from Grant 
Lake. These 
three 
weighed 
11% Ibs. 


wide jaws, and weighed four and 
three-fourths pounds. How I 
prayed for luck now! 

Another hour we cast, and my 
enthusiasm was wilting. My wrist 
ached and my eyes burned from 
facing the lowering sun. Then, it 
happened! I saw a great swirl un- 
der my fly, remembered the warn- 
ing that they sometimes take it 
gently and start away before you 
know it—and struck hard. The first 
savage surge was token of a good 
fish, and I felt that he was weil 
hooked on my new No. 6 Professor. 





Sixty feet of line was out, and he was taking more at 
race horse speed. 1 wondered about the splice to my 
backing line, which had never been of concern before, 
and snubbed as hard as I dared, even as the rod, of stiff- 
ish nine-foot length, vibrated like a tightly strung bow. 
Then he turned, and started a series of mad gyrating 
rushes. I slacked a bit, then reeled a bit, and the rod tip 
went clear into the water. I knew this must be a ten- 
pound fish. Gradually I gained more line, but never 
could I stop those short, boring charges, which kept my 
rod fairly vibrating. No sagebrush interfered, but a wide 
patch of tough, floating weeds gave me plenty to worry 
about. But I backed slowly, and dragged him past them, 
gave him the full rod’s power to check his last savage 
rushes, and at last had “him” over the net—a fat female 
brown trout, weighing three and one-half pounds. I 
have taken much larger rainbows, and in swift water, 
but never any fish as dogged and strong, pound for 
pound, as the Grant brownies. 

Soon I again heard Ned’s cheery shout: “He’s on,” 
and another battle was being waged. This fish fought 
like the others, long and hard, almost made the saving 
brush once, and was at last safely towed ashore, as I 
could not reach him with the net. Weight three and 
three-fourths pounds. 

As the sun was sliding behind the great snow peaks I 
saw, rather than felt, another savage rise, and struck 
hard—far too hard for the straight laid line without 
slack—for that monster fish was going away at the same 
moment. Sadly I reeled in and examined the broken 
end of a new eight-pound leader; and feverishly I tied 
another, with a Silver Doctor at the end, hoping for 
another of those violent submarines that seemed to have 
just come in with the shadows on the water. 


6 E’S on again,” yelled Ned just then. 
“Wow! Man, man,” I hurled back, mounting ex- 
citement thrilling me in every fibre, “they’re coming in 
flocks.” I knew he was equal to his fish, so lengthened 
line and cast again to the edge of that magic channel, 
in which, fifty feet out, I knew these fish were lying. 
Then, as an object lesson as to just how much a tyro at 
this specialized game must learn, I missed a very heavy 
fish. Too eager and fast, in the gathering darkness, I 
failed to give him that necessary instant as he touched 
the feathers. Our day was done, and such a day for me. 
The other fishermen, in their sloshing boots, were com- 
ing back along the lakeshore. A few stopped for the last 
few moments of the gorgeous pink alpenglow, for final 
casts near us. A short, fat newcomer who like me, 
seemed to be new at the game, hooked a mighty trout, 
surely a six-pound fish, for he took out nearly all the 
line against a fearfully bowed rod. The fat party cranked 
steadily as he ran backward toward shore. I was fairly 
sick and wanted to shout a warning. The others said 
nothing. Simply watched. Then something broke, of 
course, and we left our frenzied bug-eyed friend saying 
a terrific variety of things to (Continued on page 30) 






~ Grant Lake at low water stage, in October 
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he Rocky Mountain Goat 


By Chas. Askins 


HE mountain goat (Oreamnos americanus) ought 

to have been considered a beast with a lot of re- 

ligion in him, and so held sacred. He lives far up 

in the sky, as close to the heaven of the Bible as 
man or beast ever did exist, and like the Hebrews he 
considers hell far down below. Maybe the man with the 
rifle represents the devil to our mountain goat, for man 
is his only enemy in the whole world. Danger always 
appears from far below, and through all his life he keeps 
a keen eye that the devil and his “hell’s-fire” may not 
steal upon him from beneath. 

Our goat is a hermit, a contemplative philosopher, a 
monk, with his monastery the whole top of the world, 
where none can intrude, for 
the gates are of solid rock a 


Twelfth in the Series 
“Our American Game Animals”’ 


goat thrust another off a cliff so high that even a moun- 
tain boulder would be shattered when it struck thou- 
sands of feet below, not much would be left of the de- 
feated billy to tell the tale. 

Goats of all kinds, domestic as well as wild, have a 
queer inclination to climb and stand on the highest 
pinnacle that the mountains afford. I remember, when 
a boy, seeing the picture of a goat standing on the very 
top of his master’s house. I thought that picture a fake, 
having climbed some houses myself, but now I believe 
that goat got up there all right. A goat would learn to 
climb a tree, if he knew there was something he could 
stand on when he got to the top. 

I once saw an old billy, in a 
flock of Mexican goats, climb 





thousand feet high. Play and 
the pleasures of recreation are 
not in him because he had no 
chance to learn—how much 
playing could a kid do ona 
ledge six feet wide, where he 
was born? Instead he devel- 
oped courage, resourcefulness, 
muscles of iron and nerves of 
steel. Whatever the danger 
he is unafraid, for danger was 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
The Big Fifties 


By J. L. BEARDSLEY 


A talk about old-timers who shot lead lightning out of Sharps, 
Ballard and other early American guns. 
lovers 


The Second Battle of Gettysburg 


a naked, nearly vertical rock 
a hundred feet high. On top 
of this rocky eminence was a 
point six feet in diameter and 
eight feet high. I’d been up 
there and couldn’t climb that 
spear-point—didn’t try very 
hard either, for if you hap- 
pened to fall off, chances were 
ten to one you rolled to the 
bottom the whole hundred feet. 


A treat for all gun- 


woven into the woof of his By H. P. SHELDON It was a big billy that did the 
life. He lives his own life, One of our best sporting writers tells a classic story about a climbing (probably a descen- 
thinks his own thoughts, is un- classic dove shoot in which colonels shot one another along with dant of Spanish mountain 
social because his home is the doves goats) a beast with great, 
where nothing plays except curved horns which looked as 


the lightning, the winter wind, 
the hail and the snow. Per- 
haps, when he remains motion- 
less for hours at a time, he is 
thinking of all these things; 
perhaps he is like the negro 
who sat in the sun for hours 
with a thoughtful expression 
on his face. He was asked 
what in the world he was 





Making Your Son a Sportsman 
By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


A “different” kind of article about how the wise sportsman can 
best make a companion of his son 


GOFORT 


The new rifle game is catching on all over America, 
DOOR LIFE you will read about its developments month by 
month 


long as he was. That billy 
was the Texas longhorn of the 
goat tribe. He had horns that 
would have been a credit to an 
ibex. It occurred to me then 
that if we could turn loose a 
herd of such goats in the 
mountains for a few genera- 
tions, we would have trophies 
worth the taking. Of course 


In OUT- 








thinking about. He said that 
sometimes he “thunked” but 
mostly he “jist set” in the sun. And that was that. 
Ov white goat has little fear even of the hunter and 
no fear whatsoever of any other animal. He is very 
much of a gentleman, unoffending, unaggressive, toler- 
ant, interfering with nobody, molesting none, but if a 
fight is unavoidable, then he fights. Elmer Keith says 
he never yet has seen where a mountain lion had killed 
a goat, nor has he heard of such an occurrence. Snyder 
saw the results of a fight between a grizzly and a goat, 
both dead, the grizzly with the horns of the goat driven 
deep into his chest, the billy with his back broken and 
beaten to death. Hornaday mentions a like occurrence. 
The presumption is that the goat, knowing that he has 
no speed of foot which will permit him to escape in 
retreat, elects never to turn his back on a foe; neither 
will the great bear run from any living animal, so they 
face and fight it out. Notwithstanding his deadly horns, 
the white goat lives in perfect amity with his fellows, 
his only real neighbor being the mountain sheep. Keith 
says that while he has watched goats through glasses 
for hours at a time, be never has seen two billies fight. 
Maybe, like the old time duelist, the first preliminary 
to sword play was to find a suitable bit of level ground— 
and the goat can’t find any ground fit to fight on. Pos- 
sibly the results of a fight could rarely be seen, for if one 


I know we couldn’t have such 
game because the sheepmen 
who own the Rocky Mountain region wouldn’t tolerate 
anything in the way of game that eats grass. 


OMING back to my billy, the first thing I saw of him 

was when he had reached the last smooth sliver point. 
He didn’t try to jump up, but just reared full length on 
his hind legs, placing his forefeet as high as he could, 
catching some kind of a projection that I couldn’t see. 
Then he carefully raised a hind foot some distance where 
it caught, the other foot went up a bit higher and it 
caught; now a front foot went over the top and clung 
there—an instant later and he was on top. 

On that pinnacle, where he barely had room for all his 
feet, his Goatship stood like a statue, absolutely without 
moyement, looking far away to the east like an Aztec 
worshiping the rising sun. No other living animal can 
stand so absolutely motionless for such a length of time 
as a goat. If a rifleman could stand like that what an 
offhand shot he would be! Shortly the goatherd began 
rounding up his flock to drive them on, paying no at- 
tention to the billy on the church steeple. He knew the 
big billy, you see, for the next thing the great horned 
fellow had jumped off his point, no longer bounding but 
coming down at a sort of fast shuffling trot, at such 
momentum that he couldn’t have stopped, but with feet 
well under him and not slipping. He was down in a 
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jiffy, faster I suspect than be could have run on the 
level, taking his place proudly in the lead of the herd. 
It all reminded me of the sailor, who in a fleet contest 
as to which ship could show the most dare-devil stunt, 
went up to the top of the mast and tried to stand on his 
head on top of it. He fell off, caught three different 
times in the ropes as he came down, merely breaking his 
fall, landed on the deck on his feet, saluted and said, 
“Now damn you, beat that will you!” In any event, I 
had learned how a goat would handle himself on a cliff, 
coming down. 


‘THE white goat is no great trophy, according to 
Hornaday. In the first place his horns, though highly 
useful to the goat, are only from eight to eleven inches 
long, and no particular pride is to be taken in them. 
Then his hide, con- 
sidered from the stand- 


goat rests. Not being a mountaineer, the climbing is 
slow and the breathing is fast. The man with a bad 
heart has no business in goat country. At last they are 
in shooting range, long shooting range, but the guide 
says, “Don’t shoot.” That trophy could never be saved 
for the stricken beast must plunge down 1000 feet, 
not to be recovered, if worth recovering. There may be 
climb after climb before man conquers, and the head of 
the white goat finally finds a resting place in an alien land. 


OW and then a man shoots, perhaps in despair of 

getting an honest shot, perhaps in bitterness because 
of the unavailing toil, shoots as the guide says, “Just to 
see something fall.” But the guide will grimly resent 
that useless slaughter of a fine beast only to have the 
broken body disappear in the depth of a canyon. No 
hunter can afford to 
provoke the contempt 
of his guide if only be- 





point of the furrier, is 
a total loss, for the man 
with a coat made of a 
goatskin would soon 
appear a veritable tat- . 
terdemalion. Further- 

more, he lacks that 

quality considered req- 
uisit in a game bird 
or a game animal, that 
is, he is not edible. 
Keith says that while 
you can eat a kid, and 
his wife prefers the 
meat to that of a moun- 
tain sheep, yet he 
doesn’t. That is once 
where I’d agree with 
Elmer instead of Mrs. 
Keith. Once a butcher 
sold me some _ lamb 
chops from an Angora 
kid. He said I couldn’t 
tell it from mutton, but 
I could, and not only 
that but I could tell him 
what I thought of his 
taste. As to the old billies, 
Keith says that if a man 
got into hell and the devil 
fed him on billy goat 
meat, that would be pun- 
ishment enough. Horna- 
day pronounces the meat 
neither tough nor 
stringy nor musky, but 
he must have been 
pretty darned hungry 
when he ate it. 

All of which means, 
essentially, that a mountain goat, as a game animal, is to 
be classed with a lobo wolf, just a trophy, valuable be- 
cause it is difficult to secure. The man who bags a 
mountain goat has performed more or less of a feat, and 
we all like to pull off stunts, where there is an audience, 
even a reading audience. Understand, I am not trying 
to belittle the task. The man who kills a mountain goat 
will have to climb very much like the goat himself. 
Moreover, that kind of thing is going to be far more 
dangerous for him than it is for the goat. During the 
hunting season, in the fall of the year, when the coat 
of the game is in its prime, he will find himself in a land 
of everlasting snow, of everlasting cold, of everlasting 
silence, save when a boulder breaks loose to bound down 
the mountain side, or a snowslide roars until the air 
trembles. Where a horse can no longer go, where 
Shanks’ mare rebels bitterly, where back-packs take the 
place of horse-packs, where the wind blows and the cold 
penetrates and there is no wood for fires, a man must 
prove his manhood. The white goat is always above, a 
speck of white picked up by the glasses. You must get 
above him, sometimes by means of great circles and the 
climbing of mountains higher than that on which the 











An unusually characteristic stud 
guess as to whether or not it is a life study is as good as ours,though 
we expect that some taxidermist had a hand in the matter 


cause the guide’s good 
will is worth much to 
him now, when a skilled 
man might help him 
and the Lord would 
not. Neither is a goat 
to be shot and left 
where he falls. They 
must get to him, and 
getting to the dead 
quarry may be far more 
dangerous than secur- 
ing the shot. Of course 
that might be left to the 
guides, as it sometimes 
is, but the whole thing, 
including the shooting, 
might be left to the 
guide if that is the way 
the hunter looks at it. 

Here is a little story 
of Elmer Keith’s which 
illustrates the difficulty 
of bagging a goat: 

“A couple of years 
ago, when guiding the 
Zane Grey party, Jerry 
Ravenal and I took one 
of them into goat coun- 
try on the lower Cot- 
tonwood. We had 
spotted a good billy at 
about 500 yards. Be- 
cause he can travel the 
same as a goat, Jerry 
went down through the 
cliffs, but we had to go 
around. In _ shooting 
range, our hunter used 
my telescope sighted rifle, striking the goat with one 
shot through the body and a second farther forward, with 
no results that we could see. The rifle was a magnum 
300. We worked along a narrow ledge, back to the wall, 
hitching a foot at a time, never looking down. Finally 
we arrived where the goat had stood, finding a pool of 
blood, but the goat gone. My hunter was sure his goat 
had gotten away, but I told him the billy would be found 
in a mahogany topped ledge near by. We finally drove 
him out and killed him with the next shot. We had to 
dodge him as he came bouncing down a narrow ledge— 
the only place that we could go up. We got the hide off 
and the loin out before dark, and started for the bottom 
of the canyon where Jerry had prepared camp and started 
a big fire. 

“We were traversing slide rock, rock becoming larger 
with the descent until they were as big as small houses, 
It was as dark now as it ever gets, and we couldn’t pick 
a way, but would have to climb to the top of one boulder 
and slide down the other side. It was ticklish business 
since we couldn’t see what was under us, and if we’d 
missed a boulder and hit a precipice, you know where 
we'd be—so did we. Now and (Continued on page 53) 











of the mountain goat. Your 
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Alake trout weighing 
18% unds taken 
from Grand Traverse 
Bay, near Elk Rapids. 
In the trolling outfit 
held in the left hand, 
note the pearl wob- 
bler lure at the tip of 
the rod and the salt 
water type reel. This 
rod was home-fash- 
ioned from a hickory 
whipstock and pro- 
vided with large 
agate guides 








IRCUMSTANCES beyond my control dictate the 

time and season when I can go fishing. Oppor- 

tunity may open her hand in the spring and if 

I do not grab the chance I may not get another 
that year. Or my chance may come in July, or even in 
October. Such a condition complicates matters for some 
waters are in season at one time of the year and almost 
barren at others. I have done considerable prospecting 
around to find a place where I could go at almost any 
season of the year with confidence that there would be 
fish in the pan after I got there. 

I found such a place near a small Michigan town about 
eighteen miles north of Traverse City. Elk Rapids is 
situated on Grand Traverse Bay at the outlet of seventy 
miles of lake chain. When I found this place I did not 
have to hunt further for an all- 
weather, all-season fishing territory. 


Id Reliable 


An Indiana Sportsman Claims He’s Found 
Fisherman’s Heaven in Michigan 


By R. A. Millholland 


seven pounds; while across the road, literally, in Grand 
Traverse Bay, the trout taken will average at least three 
pounds to the fish heavier. I recall an early spring day 
when I had been trolling Grand Traverse Bay. A brisk 
wind came up and made the water too rough for com- 
fort so I came back to shore, pulled my boat around the 
hydroelectric dam and launched it in Elk River, finishing 
my day’s sport trolling in comfort on Elk Lake. When 
the day closed, I had taken two nice trout from each 
body of water. 


HE most successful tackle for taking lake trout from 

these local waters consists of a rod similar to a salt 
water casting rod, rather stiff in action to prevent ex- 
cessive bending under the heavy strain of the long cop- 
per line used to get the lure down to the depths where 
the lakers feed. It is essential to have a rod with large 
agate guides the full length to prevent cutting of the 
copper wire which is single-strand 20 or 22 gauge an- 
nealed magnet wire. Possibly a braided bronze line 
would be just as effective, provided enough of it can 
be spooled on the trolling reel. The trout are taken 
at a depth of eighty to 125 feet and to get down to this 
depth at trolling speed requires 400 to 500 feet of line 
in the water. A double-multiplying salt water reel of 
300-yards capacity is used to hold the line. Triple or 
quadruple multiplying reels are almost useless due to the 
heavy drag of the line. It is about all a man wants to do 
to reel in 500 feet of wire with a seven to fifteen-pound 
lake trout kicking up Old Ned on the business end, even 
with a duplex reel. 

The standard lure is supplied by several manufacturers 
and is called a pearl wobbler, consisting of a strip of white 
pearl shell, slightly curved to give it enticing action, 

about four to five inches in length, 
exclusive of the single gang treble 





Since I have no control over the 
season of my going, there has to be 
a corresponding variation in the dif- 
ferent kinds of fish to make my va- 
cation enjoyable. Within a radius 
of thirty miles of this town I use 
as my headquarters, I can get action 
from lake trout, brook trout, rain- 
bows, German brown trout, small- 
mouth bass, large-mouth (Oswego) 
bass, pike, muskellunge, perch, her- 
ring, wall-eyed pike, rock bass—and 
possibly a few other kinds for which 
I have never yet found the spare 
time to fish. As these fish have 
different seasons overlapping each 
other, I can take my vacation when 
it comes with a reasonable expecta- 
tion that there will be enough ac- 
tion waiting for me at the other end 
of the line to make things hum. 

The first of May opens the trout 
season. The ice has gone out of 
Elk and Torch Lakes by then and 
the weather is mild enough on calm 
days to troll these waters for lake 
trout. The trout in these two lakes 








Six lake trout, ranging from 4 to7 pounds, 


hook. No additional bait is used 
on the bare gang hook, but I have 
found it good practice to run a 
wire bridle from the hook eye up 
to the copper line and not depend on 
the strength of the pearl shell to 
hold my fish. I have lost several 
nice strikes by having my pearl 
break, but since I adopted the bridle, 
I have saved several which broke 
the pearl but were held securely to 
the line by the bridle. 

Being a deep-water fish, and there- 
fore living in a uniform temperature 
the lake trout in these waters do not 
seem to have “off” and “on” days 
so characteristic of bass and brook 
trout. One day, early in June, I 
was almost ready to say lake trout 
are even more fickle than bass. The 
day before I had trolled this same 
ground, acting as guide and boat- 
man for a friend. We had taken 
several trout from Elk Lake aver- 
aging about seven pounds each. 
Consequently, when I went out 
alone the next day and trolled the 





run on an average from four to taken the day before we got the muskie very same grounds without a sign 
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of a strike for almost three hours, I began having 
my suspicions that the lakers were “off.” There 
had been no change in the weather or wind direction 
—everything seemed exactly the same, even down to 
trolling with the same’ length of copper wire out, for 
there was a splice in the. line to gauge accurately. The 
motor was cut down to the same trolling throttle posi- 
tion as on the day previous. 

Why it took me hours to wake up to the fact that with 
only one man in the boat I was making more speed and 
hence my lure was riding several feet higher above the 
bottom, I can give no reasonable explanation. But that 
was the one changed condition: my boat was moving 
faster and lake trout are finicky about where the lure 
swims in relation to their feeding depth. The laker feeds 
within a few feet of the bottom as arule. You can troll 
all day above this feeding stratum and he will not stir 
out of his tracks for the most attractive lure invented. 


S° I paid out another 100 feet of line and began moving 
the tip of my rod fore and aft, tunking for bottom. 
The technique of tunking is simple: when enough line 
has been let out so I am sure my lure is perilously close 
to dragging on the bottom, which will mean getting 
snagged sooner or later, I draw my rod forward until the 
rod tip is pointing almost at the bow of the boat; then 
I swing the rod back quickly which slackens the line and 
allows the lure to settle toward the bottom for an in- 
stant. By repeating this process, alternated by stripping 
out more line, I at last reach a depth where I can feel 
the lure touch bottom when I draw my rod forward. 
That light “touch” which I feel when I am speeding up the 
lure tells me that I have been dragging along the 
bottom so I reel in about twenty feet of line and 
repeat the tunking operation with my rod at in- 
tervals to check any change in bottom contour. 
I have had many of my best strikes when | 
was drawing my rod forward to test for bottom 
“touch.” And for that reason I always keep a 
solid grip on both the reel thumb brake 
and the rod, for a laker has a crashing 
strike—especially the big fellows out in 
Grand Traverse Bay where anything up 
to twenty-seven pounds may take a lik- ‘ 
ing to the lure at any instant. There are 
no preliminary nibbles or coy sashays at 
the lure; a lake trout hits for keeps. And ; 
when he slams, he does battle. Winding 
in anything up to 600 feet of copper wire 
with a big laker kicking up sand at the 
other end is no job for a man too lazy to 
brush a fly off his nose. A good deal of a 
extra work can be self-manufactured by 
the fisherman if he tries to rush matters 
faster than friend lake trout on the other 
end wants to be rushed. One of the real rea- 
sons why I like lake trout fishing is that they 
are delicious eating. Bake them whole, chop 
them up in thick steaks and fry to a crisp, 
crunchy brown crust in a pan, fry them in 
deep fat, or better still, grill them over a wil- 
low charcoal fire out in the open—cook lake 
trout almost any civilized way and it is food 
such as the gods never did eat unless they had 
a way of coaxing lakers up to Mount Olym- 
pus. The flesh’ is generally a delicate pink 
which adds something to the attraction, not 
as deep pink as salmon but very similar in texture, firm 
and meaty, and rich in a flavor all its own. Locally these 
fish are called Mackinaw trout. Occasionally one is 
taken that has hardly any color to its flesh at all. This 
type is called Buckskin trout, or plain Buckskin. 


I HAVE caught some of this variety and they look no 

different to me than the pink-fleshed variety until after 
they are dressed; but the old-timers who fish this water 
year in and year out, through all seasons, can tell in- 
stantly whether the fish just gaffed is a Mackinaw or a 
Buckskin. Fish culturists with whom I have discussed 
this question somewhat casually are of the opinion that 
both trout are the same, only one has acquired his change 








of color from some difference in feeding or previous en- 
vironment. 

Lake trout are taken the year round inthis vicinity. 
Winter fishing through the ice is almost as productive as 
the spring, summer, and fall trolling seasons. They are 
my “Old Reliable.” I can always go back and find them 
ready to do business no matter what is going on, or not 
going on, in the other fishing departments. 


Y PREFERENCE is fishing the streams with a 
four-ounce fly rod and dry flies that float saucily 

on the surface of some clear stream, furnishing me with 
soul-satisfying pleasure ‘regardless of what my creel 
weighs at the end of the day. If the weather is at all 
favorable in early May—it would almost take a blizzard 
to make it otherwise—I get into my waders and try the 
speckled trout in one of the many local streams within 
a couple of hours’ driving distance. The Boardman 
River is a rainbow stream, and in recent years is com- 
ing up fast as good German brown trout water, especially 
for the live bait fisherman and the more hardy of the 
brotherhood of fly casters, the night fisherman. German 
browns in this stream seem to feed almost exclusively 
at night and the best fly fishing season begins late in 
June and runs well into July. The Cedar forms a pond 
above the hydroelectric plant at Bellaire and is another 
bang-up German brown territory. But more of that later. 
Numerous smaller streams, which are spring fed and 
very little affected by anything but the heaviest rains, 
lace this country in a network of good brook trout water. 
Of these, Rapid River is a “producing trout stream” to 
gladden the heart of any trout fisherman who has not 
been spoiled by the de luxe streams of Canada. I gen- 
erally strike Rapid River at a station on the Pere Mar- 
quette railway called Rapid City. Right at the edge 

of this little settlement are the remains of an old 

dam dating back to the logging days. A _ rustic 
bridge spans the stream just above a deep hole. 

The first man to float a fly over this pool in the 

' early morning when the sun skitters an experimen- 
tal beam of sunshine across the surface can almost 
promise himself a smashing strike from a rainbow 
trout large enough to take last year’s wrinkles out 











Inset, upper left—Five-pound lake trout from Elk Lake. Above—Dan 
Culman’s houseboat on Torch River. One of the few habitations and 
headquarters when fishing this river in September and October 


of a creel shoulder-strap. To fish this pool, I sneak 
downstream to the riffles below and work carefully back 
within casting distance. For this early morning work, 
[ generally use a Queen o’ Waters (No. 10 or i2) with 
fan wings, or a brown bi-visible (No. 12 or 14). Some- 
times the first cast gets the call, though at other times 
I have coaxed away for fifteen or twenty casts before 
getting results. If I keep my fly coming down from the 
humped water on the lip of the old dam and following 
the same course each time across the surface of the pool 
without making some foolish mistake to frighten the old 
rascal waiting there in the depths, I can count on a 
savage rise. But the rainbows and brooks in this pool 
are wary old codgers and if I (Continued on page 35) 
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fter \ Vhite-Lails 


In the 
Arrowhead 


Country 


By Arben L. Young 


Y FIRST big game hunt took place in Ontario 

in 1930 and I was lucky enough to bag a bull 

moose with fifty-five-inch antlers. Since then 

during idle moments my thoughts had constantly 
dwelt upon the prospects of another hunt. 

The year 1931 rolled by and no vacation from legal 
problems loomed in sight. However, early in 1932, I made 
a resolution that in spite of the pending “weel, woe and 
warranty deeds” needing attention | would embark upon 
a second big game hunt that fall. 

When the season came around Bob, Gus and I, after 
some deliberation, agreed to try Itasca County, Minnesota, 
for a deer hunt. 

The season opened Tuesday, November 15, but in order 
to make a thorough reconnaisance of the lakes and woods 
we arrived late Saturday evening, at quarters, a two-room 
shack on the bank of Three Island Lake amid dense poplar 
and birch trees. En route we picked up Frank and Joe. 

To reach the shack we had driven about nine miles into 
the depths of a dense forest. The narrow winding road 
led up hill and down, over humps, through swales, gullies 
and washed out places and the auto and trailer bounced 
and swayed from side to side, sometimes grazing trees and 
stumps at the edge of the grade. The ground was covered 
with a two-inch blanket of fresh-fallen snow and slowly we 
swashed ahead, twice becoming mired in snow and mud. 
Yet our enthusiasm was in no way lessened for often we 
saw tracks where deer had crossed our road. 


HORTLY after our arrival the snowy woods began to 

echo with the sound of the axe, and soon a glowing pine- 
knot fire was roaring in the stove. Guns, provisions, bed- 
ding and other paraphernalia were removed from the auto 
trailer, and Frank and Bob diligently applied themselves to 
the task of preparing a meal. Supper, though late and 
prepared under adverse conditions, was so delicious Frank 
and Bob were delegated as cooks for the rest of our 
stay. 

Sunday was spent in quarters, arranging equipment and 
resting. During the afternoon a light snow fell covering 


that of the previous night and assuring quiet stalking and 
easy tracking. 

Monday we reconnoitered the country and fixed in mind 
the positions of the nearby lakes, woods, roads and trails. 

Tuesday morning the hunt began. Joe carried a .30-30 
Winchester, Gus a .35 Remington automatic, Frank a 
Model 95 lever action .30-06 Winchester, Bob a .401 Win- 
chester automatic, and I had selected from my guns a re- 
modeled .30-06 National Match Springfield with Lyman 48 
sight. I used Western ammunition especially loaded for 
deer, with 180-grain bullet. Each of us was in love with 
his gun and knew he was well equipped for the type of 
brush hunting confronting us. 


PRANK and Bob cut across Three Island Lake and sta- 

tioned themselves on a road, which I later learned was 
about a mile southeast of our shack. Joe, Gus and I, some 
fifteen minutes later, made a drive through the woods in 
their direction. Because of the denseness of the woods 
and underbrush and the hilly terrain, it was difficult to 
keep in sight of each other. At first we were about sev- 
enty-five yards apart and occasionally I saw through open- 
ings the gay red coats of Joe and Gus. But after I had 
covered a distance that I judged to be about a mile and a 
half I shouted loudly a time or two and found that I was 
not within hearing distance of the others. I had reached the 
shores of Little Club House Lake. Deer tracks were numer- 
ous and there were several places where deer had recently 
bedded. I hunted the hills roundabout the lake but saw no deer. 
I turned back toward camp and on the way met Gus who had 
also become separated from the others. Together we re- 
turned to Three Island Lake and hunted the hills to the south. 

We were slowly descending a high hill when suddenly 
a deer sprang to foot about fifteen rods in front of us and 
tore through the brush and tangle. Since it was visible 
but a few seconds while it ran directly away, I could not 
see whether it had antlers. Gus, on my right, fired and 
later told me he had seen both a doe and a buck and had 
fired at the latter. Thereafter, with nerves atingle and 
increasingly alert, we picked our way through the brush- 
wood expecting every moment to jump an- 
other deer. 








But when we all got back to camp for 











Above—Crossing Little Bobbie Lake with Joe’s six-pointer. 
Circle—Joe’s buck photographed where it fell in the swamp 
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dinner no bucks had been killed though the possi- 
bility of returning home with venison for the larder 
looked promising, for every one of us had seen 
plenty of tracks and spots where deer had recently 
bedded. Moreover, Frank, Gus and I had seen deer. 

After dinner we changed directions and Joe and 
Frank took a stand on the northeast shore of Little 
Bobbie Lake and shortly thereafter Gus, Bob and 


I drove toward them. A buck and two does, unseen by 
by us, stole quietly through the woods ahead. They were 
spotted by Frank and Joe but neither got a shot at the 
buck as he passed. Frank speculated that the buck had 
run in a westerly direction and advised Joe to move over 
to the west shore of Little Bobbie Lake. His surmise 
proved correct and as Joe rounded an arrowhead point of 
timbered land jutting into the lake he saw, standing in the 
center of a cranberry swamp about 100 yards distant, this 
splendid young buck. Deliberately he took aim and at the 
crack of his .30-30 the buck went down. Shortly it started 
to arise whereupon Joe fired a hurried second shot which 
struck a vital spot and the youngest of our party secured 
buck number one. It was a noble looking six-pointer and 
we photographed it where it fell in the swamp. 

Leaving Joe and Frank dressing the buck, I crossed 
another swamp west of Little Bobbie Lake and scouted 
the timbered hills on the south shore. In the late after- 
noon I again experienced the thrill of seeing a deer. It 
stole quietly through the woods directly across my path. 
No antlers were visible so I awaited its entrance into a 
nearby opening in the hope of getting a clearer view but 
cunningly it kept to cover and I failed to catch another 
glimpse of it. 


HERE were several isolated pine trees on the west lake 

shore, around and back of which lay the swamp, and I 
proceeded to hunt this likely place for deer. Paths lead in 
and out among these trees and deer had apparently slept 
there the night before. Suddenly the stillness of the after- 
noon was broken by a succession of rapid shots nearby. 
Quickly I stepped upon the ice of the lake and observed 
Frank and Joe half way across the lake looking westward. 
I joined them and learned that while dragging Joe’s buck 
across the lake they spied several deer in the swamp I 
had recently crossed. and Frank, at a distance of about 300 
yards, had emptied his Winchester at a fleeing buck. 

Bob, although taciturn as to hunting tactics, by his con- 
duct indicated that he little admired driving or stalking 
but was a firm believer in still hunting. Early in the after- 
noon he had hid among some pine trees on the edge of a 
small bog bordering the north end of Beaver Lake, around 
and through which led fresh deer trails. Patiently he 
awaited the approach of game and late in the afternoon 
was rewarded by the sight of a buck trotting along the 
trail in the edge of the woods at a distance of about 150 
yards. Immediately Bob went into action with his auto- 
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Above—Bucks taken on the hunt. Killed, left to right, 
by Joe, the author, Gus, Bob and Frank. Oval, left— 
Frank and Joe playing horse and Bob as pilot while 
dragging the author's buck to camp 


matic. During his bedlam of shots the buck apparently 
became bewildered as it took to the swamp and in plain 
sight ran pell-mell in a semicircle and in so doing came 
straight at Bob. When about fifty yards from him it 
wheeled to its right, presenting a sidelong shot, and Bob’s 
last charge plowed through its shoulder and neck. After 
running three or four rods into the woods it collapsed. It 
was a magnificent eight-pointer and I judge weighed around 
300 pounds, a buck that any hunter might well be proud 
of bringing to bag. 


HUS ended the first day of the open season with two 
bucks on the credit side of our hunting ledger. 

On Wednesday, the second day of the hunt, after a drive 
in the morning which netted us nothing, Gus and I went 
to distant areas and each hunted alone. Being heavily 
dressed I was somewhat fatigued upon reaching the north- 
west corner of the bog forming the west boundary of Little 
Bobbie Lake and decided to rest. After cutting some wil- 
low brush so as to avoid sitting in the snow, I seated myself 
comfortably upon this improvised settee. About 400 yards 
from me and on the southwest corner of the bog, in plain 
sight, was stationed another hunter. I had enjoyed my 
haven of rest and drunk in the beauty of the snowy white 
surroundings for some ten minutes when my peace was 
suddenly terminated by a bang! bang! directly to my front. 
I beheld a nimble-footed buck bounding out of the south 
woods into the swamp headed in my direction. The hunter 
on the southwest corner, then about 100 yards from the 
buck, raised his rifle but failed to fire. Seemingly the buck 
observed his movement as it instantly wheeled to the east. 
It was then about 300 yards from me and I viewed it 
through the peep sight but had no intention of shooting as 
the location of the hunter who had jumped the deer was 
unknown to me. I would rather sacrifice a dozen good 
shots at deer than to know I had hit someone directly or 
by ricocheted bullet because of careless and foolhardy 
shooting. 

The sight of this buck jumping and leaping through this 
frozen bog for a distance of three or four hundred yards 
will probably never be duplicated in my future hunting 
experience. However, in case this bit of history does re- 
peat itself I hope there will be no obstacle to my shooting 
so that I may have the satisfaction of knowing whether 
I can register a hit at such distance. 


About 11:30 in the forenoon I faced shackward and on 
the way back had a unique experience. On reaching 
the crest of the thirty-foot embankment of Little Bobbie 
Lake I saw a deer about fifteen rods in front of me. Im- 
mediately I halted and watched and soon observed a second 
deer a short distance in rear of the first. A glimpse 
through the field glasses told me (Continued on page 52) 
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Simmon ‘Tree 


By Havilah Babcock 


‘WS THAT old hound any good, Uncle Spiller?” I asked, 
pointing to a venomous looking, flop-eared varmint 
sniffing at the old negro’s heels. 

“Lawd, boss, if dat dawg had-a been much better 
de Good Marster would a kep’ him for to hunt possums wid 
hisself! Dat Ole Blue!” And he rolled his eyes reproach- 
fully at me for asking such a foolish question. 

“And dis here Squaller, and dem two Big Mouf and 
Snake,” he informed me pridefully as three other malignant 
and mangy-looking brutes emerged from under the cabin. 
“And even if I does say so, sah, dar ain’t no passel o’ dawgs 
in de county dat’s a sarcumstance to ’em. Ole Blue dar, (git 
down, yo wall-eyed polecat!) Ole Blue de king o’ de swamp, 
dat he is.” Then he added somewhat apologetically, “Course, 
I don’t mind yo’ speakin’ discontemptuous-like, sah, cause 
you ain’t hunted wid ’em yet.” 

Truth to speak, the dogs were as scurvy and unprepos- 
sessing a lot as I had ever seen. They looked like half 
bloodhounds and half what I once heard a man down in 
Arkansas call a mule. Their pedigree must have been an 
unsolved equation, but as long as their family tree had a 
‘possum up it, it was okeh. And Uncle Spiller had such an 
inordinate pride in his mangy collection that I forebore com- 
ment. Besides, we were depending upon the old darkey to 
“chaperon” us on an all-night hunt through the black mazes 
of Inktoe swamp and I was far too prudent a man needless- 
ly to incure his displeasure. 

Uncle Spiller is of un 
certain antiquity. I have 
no idea whatever as to his 
age, but I have nothing on 
Uncle Spiller: neither has 
he. He has dried up until 
he looks like an African 
mummy. Malaria, rheu- 
matism, and the other “com 
plaints” of the low country 
have long ago worn them 
selves out on his leathery 
carcass and given him up 
as a bad job. 


HE old codger looks as 

if he were about ready 
for Pilgrim’s Progress, but 
before that night’s hunt was 
over I conceived a profound 
respect for the stamina that 
lay wrapped up in that 
scrawny and ageless body. 
And he has about him an 
infectious good nature. 

“Old Spiller ain’t got but two teefths,” he chirruped, “but 
tank Gawd dey hits.” 

We also took with us one July, a weazened counterpart of 
Uncle Spiller, his grandson and the apple of his eye. “Dat 
pickanniny got monkey blood in he vein!” the old darkey 
solemnly told us. “He is de tree-climbin’est varmint in de 
swamp. Ain’t yer, July?” The little negro accepted the 
compliment with gleaming teeth. 

I had invited Bill, a “regular” guy who had been par- 
ticeps criminis with me on more than one doubtful venture, 
and Professor Smathers, a biology instructor in the state 
university who, I thought, might enjoy the novel experience 
of a night in the swamps. That half-witted professor! But 
it was my fault, as Bill reminded me later; I ought to have 
known better in the first place. 

Anyway, our "possum “safari” was made up, and night- 
fall found us threading the devious recesses of Inktoe swamp. 


‘Possum up de tree! 
accompanying 





In fact, two of them. The photos 
this story show the actual principals 
re-enacting their parts the day after the hunt 


Within an hour I was hopelessly befuddled as to any sort 
of direction, but it didn’t matter, Uncle Spiller trudged 
serenely on, leading us over harricanes, windfalls, across 
glistening streamers of black water, and through apparently 
impassable canebrakes with the unfaltering sureness of a 
true child of the swamps. 

As we penetrated farther and farther into the depths of 
the swamp, the black void about us became animate. Night 
is the true democracy. Innumerable birds flitted uneasily in 
the black ceiling over our heads. Small animals, disturbed 
by our coming, scampered noisily away in the underbrush. 
Once a wild hog, surprised in his lair, gave an explosive 
snort and bounded away. Now and then an enormous owl 
let out an indignant “WHOOOOOOP!” that seemed to re- 
verberate through the swamp, and came with a recurrent 
suddenness that prickled the spine whether you wanted it to 
or not. Cypress knees loomed grotesquely in the spasmodic 
flicker of the lanterns, and shadows cavorted about fan- 
tastically in the fitful light. Now and then through the 
pall of blackness came the steady phosphorescent sheen of a 
decaying stump, whereupon little July would mumble, “Dat 
ole Plat-Eye,” and hug in closer to his grandfather’s heels. 


INALLY Uncle Spiller stopped, pointed to a dead log 
for us to sit on, and suggested that the dogs be allowed 
to hunt awhile. 


“Dis here old Tom’s 
stompin’ ground. We mout 
strike ‘im and den we 
moutn’t. Luck a funny 


t’ing,” he offered. 

“Who is old Tom?” Bill 
asked. 

“Ole Tom?” Old Tom 
de sheriff o’ dis here swamp, 
dat he is! Dat de king bee 
o’ de ’possums. I bin arter 
im five years, I speck. I 
done cotch ’im once.” 

“You caught him once? 


Why did you turn him 
loose ?” 

The old fellow grinned 
sheepishly and slowly an- 
swered, “Didn’t tuhn ’im er- 
loose. Old Tom, he tuhn 
me er-loose, sah,” he said 


cryptically, and extending a 
gorilla-like arm into the 
region of light he pointed 
to a jagged scar at the base 
of the thumb. “Yassah!” 
he clucked, “I was a-possumin’ dat night, but old Tom was 
a-niggerin’! "ITwer nip and tuck, sah, and we parted frien’s.” 

“Hish!” he interrupted himself. “Dar! Hear dat? Old 
Blue done struck already.” 

There arose on the resonant air a long tremulous wail 
that resounded through the night and set my nerves 
a-tingle. The wail was followed by a series of short, heavy- 
throated bellows: 

“W 00-w00-w00-w00-w00-w00-wo00-woo ! 
Woo!” 

Again the tremulous, deep-chested wail, and again the 
staccato sequence of “Woo! Woo! Woo!” from the cavern- 
ous throat of Old Blue. Each time the rhythm was repeated, 
the cadences rising and falling on the mellow night air. In 
a few minutes another dog chorused in, then another and an- 
other, their voices merging into the swelling volume of an 
orchestra, They were evidently following a devious trail, 


Woo! Woo! 
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the deep baying now almost waning away in the distance and 
now reappearing with fresh distinctness. 

As if he had received a galvanic shock, Uncle Spiller 
suddenly jumped atop the log, cupped his huge hands to his 
mouth, and emitted a penetrating cry that echoed and re- 
echoed through the blackness until it died dolefully away 
in the depths of the swamp: 

“Ye eeeeeeeeeeeeceeceee EEEEho ! 
EEEEho!” 

As if in immediate response to his cry of encouragement, 
the tempo of the baying increased, becoming louder and louder. 

“Dey’s a-trailin’, an’ a-comin’ dis away. Dat Snake dar. 
An’ dat ole Squaller open up. Hey, dat ole Big Mouf 
done chime in! Dat ’possum most ready for de kur- 
riner !” 

“What do you mean by kurriner ?” I asked, mystified. 

“Kurriner?” he looked distrustfully at me. “You 
know, kurriner, de man whar say how come you die 
when you die.” 


!Y eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceee- 


HE trail was growing warmer, and coming in our 

direction. The dogs were now within 100 yards, 
their voices rising in a clamorous crescendo. Sud- 
denly from the underbrush behind us emerged the 
pack, with heads down and throats swelling, coming 
straight toward us. We watched wonderingly. Then, 
as straight as a marten to its gourd, Old Blue trotted 
unconcernedly up to the very tree against which Uncle 
Spiller had been sitting, thrust his battle-scarred muz- 
zle upward and wailed disconsolately. The other dogs 


lunged forward and pandemonium broke loose. The 
younger dogs set up a 

- ous awling 
clamorous __ bawling, SieiliiteaSinin ete aie 


**monkey blood in he vein’’. 
Right—“‘And wailed dis- 
consolately”’ 


gnawing at the base 
of the tree, leaping up 
the trunk and trying 
madly for a footing in 
their frantic efforts to 
get at the quarry. The 
old darkey stood with 
a look of chagrin on 
his wrinkled face. 

“Dar now! Who- 
ever heerd o’ sich 
doin’s. Leanin’ ’ginst 
a tree wid a ’possum 
up it. In my younger 
days, old Spiller 
would ha smelt dat 
‘possum hisself.” He 
looked around with a 
comic seriousness, 
begging for a spark 
of credence. “If dem 
smart-aleck niggers 
on de oder side de 
swamp hears "bout dis, 
ma hash am settled.” 

“Come here, July,” he ordered. 
shake dat ’possum out.” 

The little negro emerged from the shadows and prepared 
for the ascent. I cast a flashlight beam up the towering oak. 
The trunk was two feet in diameter, and it was perhaps 
thirty-five feet to the first limb. At once I became concerned 
for July’s safety, and felt it my duty to protest. 

“Uncle Spiller, July can’t climb that.tree. Nobody but a 
lumberjack ora...” 


“Shinny up dat tree and 


UT the old negro disdained to hear me, busying himself 
with his operations. Taking a piece of stout rope from 
his pocket he tied one end securely to the wrist of July, 
who promptly embraced the trunk of the tree with his arms. 
Uncle Spiller then carried the unattached end of the rope 
around the tree and looped it over the other wrist of July, 
leaving only sufficient play in the cord to permit its being 
flipped upward or downward at will. The boy was visibly 
pleased to hold the center of the stage. 
“Stand back, gents!” the old darkey ordered in his best 
showman’s voice. 
Then, as we stood agape, July extended his feet partly 
around the tree, thrust his naked toes into the rough bark, 



























and gave a light upward flip of the cord encircling the trunk 
and attached to his wrists. As the cord caught and tight- 
ened his body swung upward perhaps two feet. Quickly 
repeating the maneuver, he scrambled up another two feet. 
And in much less time than I have taken to describe the 
performance, he had gained the first limb. Crooking an 
elbow over the limb, he quickly disengaged the loose end of 
the cord and scrambled up, disappearing in the thick top. I 
have seen high riggers climb, but never a one with the dex- 
terity and simplicity of method employed by this diminutive 
swamp negro. 

Meanwhile the varying behavior of the dogs was diverting. 
The three younger hounds 
were fairly beside them- 
selves with excitement. 
While July was scaling the 
tree, they kept up a frenzied 
barking which ran_ the 
whole gamut from eager 
whimperings to raucous 


bellows. They  pawed, 

1 gnawed the bark, and cut all 
f sorts of didoes. But not so 
That vet- 


| with Old Blue. 
. eran had lost some of the 
effusiveness of youth, and 
he looked with mild toler- 
ance on the foolish antics of 
his mates. Indeed, when 
.* July prepared to climb, Old 
4%. Blue nonchalantly stalked 
off and sat quietly on his 
haunches, looking for all the 
world like an elderly gentle- 
man watching his frolic- 
some children at play. Kin- 
dergarten stuff to him! But 
the second July’s voice 
drifted down, his ears 
pricked up and he was all 
‘possum dog again. 
“Done found ’im!” The voice 
of July seemed to float from no- 
where. 
“Shake ’im out den,” Uncle 
Spiller called back. 
“Done cotch ’im by de tail. 
Gwyn fling ’im down,” 





BRANCH cracked sharply, a 

heavy body thumped against 
a limb, and came hurtling down- 
ward. One of the younger dogs, 
jealous of his prowess and over- 
eager to be in on the kill, leaped 
up and attempted to close in on 
the body in mid-air—and was 
knocked flat on his back by the 
remember that lesson. Old Blue had 


will 
learned it in his youth, but he was nothing reluctant now. 
Timing his spring to the split second, he was the first to 
Then a mad scramble followed, with Uncle Spiller 
In a few seconds 
the old man emerged holding a big, fiercely-grinning ‘possum 


impact. He 


close in. 
and the dogs in an indiscriminate pile. 
by the tail. I guessed its weight at twelve pounds. 

“One fer de bag, an’ a nice un, too!” 

Before we had finished inspecting the first catch July 
was down again, descending as he had ascended, and grin- 
ning broadly, having verified his grandfather’s boast that he 
had monkey blood in his veins. 

The hunt was resumed, and by midnight we had bagged 
three other sizeable ‘possums, having had the good fortune 
to find two feeding up a persimmon tree. It was a fair 
start, and we were all in high spirits. Uncle Spiller, walk- 
ing ahead and carrying the bag of ’possums on his back, 
broke into song. His voice was falsetto, but his heart was 
in the right place, and his chantey rang with the melodious 
and weird cadences peculiar to his race: 

“Got ma ’taters, 
Got ma rice, 
Ain’t gwyn worry (Continued on page 34) 











O! Alaska! 


By Albert Horner 


The Story of a Hunting Trip in One of 
the Greatest Game Districts 
of the North 


Part III 
September 26th: 
UR easiest day and thanks for that. We had a rela- 
tively short trip here to Glacier Camp by a milky 
glacier stream. I find myself full of aches and sore 
muscles after yesterday’s hunt. Tomorrow we will 
go on another bear hunt on the Matanuska Glacier and I’m 
hoping for either a big grizzly or a Glacier bear. 

The Glacier bear is apparently a color variation of the 
black, but quite distinct. It is very rare, only a few of them 
ever having been shot. Therefore, if I can connect with one 
of them I will have a trophy of equal quality to go with 
my sheep horns. 

here are goats in this section too, but somehow I don’t 
seem to care if I get one of them or not, except for the fact 
that one should have a representative of all the principal 
\laskan big game animals. 


September 27th: 

Rain. A word seems to be in order about George Bellan- 
ger, chief guide and captain of our party. Here is a man 
who seems to be beyond the possibility of physical fatigue. 
He is apparently tireless and is never idle. 

His history, in brief, seems to be as follows, as I deduce 
it from more or less random remarks he has made. He was 
born in France about forty-five years ago and came across 
with his father and mother when a small child. They died 
soon after and left him with his uncle and aunt. In Maine 
he went to logging and on account of his physical strength 
and expertness in its use, though he looks slight in build, 
he became the boss of his log drivers on the Penobscot River 
when about seventeen years old. 

Later he came west and worked in the lumber camps, and 
in Bellingham won the championship at several of the lum- 
berman’s contests where expertness, strength, and dexterity 
in the handling of heavy logs were the deciding factors. 
Then he came to Alaska where he has been trapping and 
placer mining some years in this country where we are hunt- 





Photo, taken in the rain, showing where the goat that fell down 
the mountain finally came to rest in the water 
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Matanuska Glacier just below the point where 
the first Glacier bear was shot 


ing, and which he knows thoroughly. He discovered the big 
sheep of Chickaloon and sent word in to Anchorage of them, 
offering to take a couple of hunters up, who came out 
overjoyed with fourteen-inch heads (mine being better than 
fifteen inches, you can see what they mean). Since then 
he has been guiding during the hunting season. 

Up at 4:30 to five in the morning, he cuts wood, starts the 
fires in the tents, helps with the 
horses, etc. till six a. m. breakfast. 
After breakfast, if we are moving, 
he helps pack. During the travel 
he leads the way, often on foot 
with an ax in his hand to cut a 
passage for the pack animals. 


ON HUNTING days the pro- 

gram is the same till after 
breakfast. When we start out 
George always carries a little can- 
vas backpack stiffened at the sides 
with two pieces of wood and fas- 
tened over his shoulders with 
straps about two inches wide. He 
even wears it when riding and it 
seems as much a part of his cos- 
tume as his hat or shoes. 

From this pack comes and into 
it goes the most astonishing vari- 
ety of things. Out comes the 
lunch, whetstones, extra cart- 
ridges, string, tobacco, cleaning 
rod, etc., and in go scalps, skulls 
of trophies, and on it are fastened 
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horns, or an ax sometimes. He never seems to feel it, 
though I have seen him carry a seventy-pound load for miles, 
but as I said before, he is apparently incapable of physical 
fatigue. 

At odd moments he fills in his time fleshing out capes or 
scalps, or skulls, salting them, reopening them a day or so 
later for inspection and additional care. Today, an idle day 
on account of rain this morning, he spent the whole morning 
going over every trophy, and just now I saw him pass the 
tent with a fishing pole, the nearest approach to idleness I 
have ever seen him indulge in. 

September 28th: 

Today we got a Glacier bear—“Blue Glacier bear” as it 

it called. We started real early and walked along the side 


I am indeed pleased to have this bear as it is a unique 
trophy, hard to get (mine is only the fourth to go out from 
here all told), and it is a very beautiful skin, not as large 
as a grizzly by far, as they are the largest, but still very 
satisfactory to have. 

September 29th: 

Well, this has been quite a day, quite a day. 

After a clear cold night with heavy frost, George and I 
started riding up Glacier Creek which wound its way up a 
gorge between high steep hills, too steep for any sun to 
reach yet. It was far too cold to ride more than ten or 
fifteen minutes at a time when a warming walk became 
necessary. The hillsides were covered with blackberries and 
moss, and were ideal feeding grounds for bear, so that we 
scanned them closely. Also we 
watched the very tops of the 
mountains for the white goats. 
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The Matanuska River. 


and is about six miles from where the photo was taken 


moraine of the Matanuska Glacier till about 10:30 when we 
made one of our periodic stops. George was studying the 
mountain side with his glasses when he exclaimed, “What 
you think of that, there’s a black bear chasing a grizzly!” 

Through his glasses, he had caught a glimpse of the two 
animals, on a hillside some miles away, and then they disap- 
peared in an alder-filled draw. 


E WALKED along the ridges of gravel-filled ice at 

the edge of the glacier for an hour until the glasses 
really told us what was ahead. It was a Glacier bear and a 
blue-black cub. The Glacier bear was most extraordinarily 
colored, having a sort of yellow-brown mane, brown around 
this, and the rump and under side were the gun-metal blue 
of the characteristic Glacier. 

I was all excited over the chance of getting one of these 
rare trophies, though I did not want the cub. The cub being 
almost mature and well able to take care of itself, I decided 
to try for the sow. 

The stalk began and consisted of the usual quiet move- 
ment in and out of draws, over loose stone slides and under 
willow branches. Not a particularly hard stalk at that 
though. Finally, just as we were approaching the final point 
where we expected to shoot from, the wind began blowing 
straight toward the bears. 

When we saw them they were over 300 yards away and 
moving, the youngster ahead. The old sow bear looked back 
at us, saw us, and started on the gallop. At that long range 
the .405 has a rather high trajectory, so I held about eight- 
een inches over the bear’s back and fired. The bullet struck 
it quartering forward from the right flank, but did not stop 
it. I fired four times, hitting her twice in about the same 
place. George fired twice, hitting once through the chest. 
The shots were all close together, they had to be, as there 
was not much time and it only traveled about forty feet be- 
tween my first and last shots. 


> This picture covers a great many miles of 
territory. The glacier in the background is several miles across 
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. ERIODICALLY we _ used 
‘he the binoculars to look over 
the hillsides. One of these 
pauses yielded results at last, as 
in a blueberry patch on a hill- 
side far ahead was a moving 
dark patch. It was impossible 
to make it out, however, as it 
was not only far away, but 
was in the shadow of the hill- 
top above it and, moreover, 
directly under the climbing sun 





George Bel- 
langer and 
the first 
Glacier bear 


which was about to show over the hilltop. 

About a mile farther on we found it to be a bear, but 
still the kind of bear was in doubt. We unsaddled our 
horses and hobbled them so that they could feed while we 
hunted and kept on up the creek hidden behind the bank. 
Coming to a good place to look up the hillside, we could 
see the bear, which proved to be a Glacier bear, full blue 
this time, and apparently a big one. 

The wind seemed right, so we started up through the 
spruce and alders on the lower benches of the hill toward 
the bear. Coming out at the top of the timber, we saw him 
moving toward the canyon at the far corner of the moun- 
tain about 400 yards away, and the wind blowing toward 
him. Though the range was really too far and,the bear 
was moving, I got ready to shoot. As I began to sight, the 
bear started to gallop and between my pumping heart and 
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the jumping bear, I couldn’t begin to hold on him and he 
disappeared. 

Too bad! But still he was a magnificent blue bear. 

So we kept climbing up the hill, intending perhaps to look 
up the canyon, but without any definite plan. Shortly we 
stopped to sit on the slope and breathe and talk, figuring 
that there was really not much use going farther. We looked 
through the glasses at the mountain peaks we could see, 
and spotted far off a band of six white goats and another of 
four. 


66 ELL,” I said to George, “I’m going as far as that 
little spruce up there by itself and see what I can 
As I turned, I 


see,” and I turned on my knees to get up. 
saw out of the corner of my 
eye the black moving outline 
of the top of a bear’s head 
and shoulders up the moun- 
tain above just on the sky- 
line. I went right forward 
onto the slope on my stom- 
ach. 

“George,” I whispered, 
“that bear’s right above us.” 

As I watched, the bear 
moved up a little and I be- 
gan to see something of its 
side, finally I could see its 
side almost to its belly. I 
wormed myself flat on my 
stomach four or five feet to 
the left to clear some wil- 
lows, held my sights back 
of the shoulder and fired. 
Instantly the bear dropped 
and the air was full of bear, 
legs, arms, head, fur, etc., 
as he rolled like an ava- 
lanche down the _ hillside 
toward us. We lay and 
watched, speechless. The 
bear hurtled through the 
berry bushes, rolled down 
the mountain for about 150 
feet and dropped into a 
crack out of sight. After 
having given the bear up 
entirely, to get him was luck 
in the highest. 

“T’ll shake with you on 
that,” I said to George—and we shook. We climbed hur- 
riedly up to where the bear disappeared, too hurriedly in 
fact as I had to stop for wind, and on arriving found a long 
steep gully, but no bear! Thinking that he might possibly 
have regained his feet, George ran out to the right and [ 
crossed and went to the left, but no bear was in sight, ab- 
solutely none. 

Now what the— 

There was only one place left for the bear to be and that 
was straight down the gully. And that’s where we finally 
found him. The gully was a regular shoot-the-chutes, 
smooth, lined with slippery moss. The bear had hit rolling 
fast and had just continued down the gully for 100 yards 
or more like a toboggan, till he brought up against a thick 
enough bunch of alders to stop him. 


his skinning knife 


= WAS a beauty indeed, a big bear, solid color and as 

blue as gun-metal blue, absolutely undamaged. Fat and 
in perfect condition, he took three hours to skin and what a 
time we had separating the fat from the skin. We had lots 
of company while skinning him—moose flies. They were so 
bad and stung us so that we had to smoke continuously the 
whole time we were working to drive them away somewhat. 
Their pet places are in the ears, in the eyelashes, and just 
under the sweatband of the hat. With hands all bloody and 
greasy from skinning, all we could do was to try to wave 
them away, or hit them with our forearm. 

The Glacier bear looks a lot different from the one shot 
yesterday, and is much larger. Yesterday’s bear had long 
guard hair, yellow and brown, covering the blue colored fur 
underneath, while today’s bear has no guard hair at all, 






















George Bellanger sharpens 
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being solid soft glossy blue fur and I must say again that 
he is a beauty. His length will probably reach or exceed 
seven feet. 

September 30th: 

Today was scheduled for a goat hunt up near where 
Glacier Creek comes out of the glacier. Now I have not 
been particularly keen for goat, but of course would like 
one to complete the list of Alaskan trophies, and besides 
George apparently very much wanted me to get one. I would 
just as soon, in fact rather, have planned to hunt for an 
extra big grizzly. 

When I looked out of the tent this morning at 5:30 into 
a cold foggy drizzle of rain, I felt any enthusiasm for climb- 
ing a mountain peak for goat rapidly waning. However, I 
said nothing. We had breakfast at six 
o’clock as usual, and started riding out 
into the cold drizzle. All the mountain 
tops had fresh snow on them—those few 
that we caught glimpses of through the 
low-lying fog. 


RIDING wasn’t so good, too cold and 

wet, so we walked and led our horses, 
mounting only to ford the stream occa- 
sionally. For two hours we traveled up 
stream till we almost reached the glacier 
and could take the animals no farther. 
Still the rain and mist shut off the moun- 
tains. 

At the point where we stopped was a 
branch stream of considerable size coming 
out of a vertical walled canyon at the right, 
and indicating by its volume that a con- 
siderable valley and watershed lay behind 
the hogback through which it cut. Above 
the hogback we could see snow mountains. 
“I’m going up onto that hogback and 











The author and the Glacier bear that had the 
“yellow jacket” down his back 


look around,” said George. “It will only take five minutes.” 

I looked at the hogback. 

“It doesn’t look like a five-minute hogback to me,” I said. 

“Well, ten minutes then,” answered George. “From up 
there I can look back into that other valley and up toward 
the glacier too, to the mountains on that side. If I see 
goats I’ll signal you to come on up. Any signal will mean 
to come up.” 

I waited the ten minutes. 

Half an hour afterward George appeared on the skyline. 
I watched him through my glasses as he sat down, took out 
his glasses and looked around, first in one direction and then 
in another. After awhile he stood up, walked beyond the 
skyline and was out of sight for about ten minutes. Then 
he returned and waved his hat. 

I was glad to be moving instead of standing in the rain, 
and so I started for the hill. The hill, constituting the hog- 
back, was set back beyond a flat (Continued on page 31) 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 








Lowdown on the Oklahoma Conservation Mess 


E HAD our open deer season 
here in early November. Not get- 
ting enough license money, the 

Game Department changed their ruling as 

to rifles only, permitting the use of shot- 

guns as well. 

Three deer were killed in this neighbor- 
hood. One man went out into his timber 
on the last day and found two crippled 
deer, very sick. He carried no gun and 
was very much opposed to the whole thing. 
While I have heard of only three deer be- 
ing killed, probably 20 were hit with buck- 
shot, most of which will die. It is hot 
and the green flies are bad, and those deer 
cannot recover but will be eaten up alive 
by maggots, if they do not die of their 
wounds. One of my friends was out hunt- 
ing and ran across the game rangers. They 
told him that in a thicket near by were 
two deer, one shot in the front part of the 
head and nose, breaking his upper jaw, the 
other a doe with a broken leg. The war- 
den wanted those deer finished, but they 
were not in the thicket when the hunter 
got into it. Another warden said that if 
anybody did kill a doe accidentally, to tell 
him and he would give the beast to some 
charitable institution and it would be all 
right. That relieved anybody of any fear 
he might have had for shooting does. The 
result was that everybody shot at any doe 
he could see, never turning one of them 
over to a warden, knowing it would be 
time to do that when the officer did dis- 
cover what had happened, whereupon he 
would give up the doe and everything 
would be all right. 


UNDAY, the day after the season was 

over, a man saw three deer in his field, 
got out with his shotgun and shot at them. 
One deer was hit and couldn’t keep up 
with the others. His wife saw the occur- 
ence and rushed into the house to tele- 
phone a neighbor who lived in the direc- 
tion the deer were running, to get out with 
his gun and head off that cripple. No mistake 
about that for the woman was heard 
phoning all about over the neighborhood. 

Hunters were only supposed to shoot 
one deer during the season, but one man 
with a shotgun ran onto two bucks fight- 
ing. He killed one and the other buck 


not leaving, he shot it too, merely crip- 
pling the second one. 


The man got out 


By Chas. Askins 


and trailed that buck all the next day, try- 
ing to finish it (season over, you under- 
stand). The best I can gather is that 
every man who didn’t kill his deer during 
the five-day season is hunting yet. They 
have no more regard for the Game De- 
partment than they have for a muley cow, 
now that they have started. 

It was not really deer hunting, but 
merely a mob in action. Three deer were 
driven quite off their range and into a 
small bit of timber three or four miles 
away. Two boys saw those deer and shot 
at them within easy range, missing. Fear- 
ing the deer would escape, the boys rushed 
into a house and phoned into town for 
help. The bank closed up and the banker 
started after those deer, with a half dozen 
more cars with armed men speeding out 
to cut off the deer. The deer got away 
because an indignant farmer wouldn’t allow 
the gang to cross his land. 

The only county in the west end of the 
state open to this five-day hunt was Major. 
I have known of those deer for 25 years. 
They have led a precarious existence for 
their range, extending up and down the 
Cimmaron River for some 20 miles, was 
but a thin fringe of timber, from half a 
mile to two miles wide. Now put 10 men, 
armed mostly with shotguns, into such a 
piece of timber, and it can be seen that 
the harried beasts would be driven hither 
and yon, hunters hemming them in on 
every side, no place whatever in which to 
take refuge, with buckshot men firing at 
every glimpse of a deer, doe or buck. The 
ruling was “buck deer with horns only,” 
but no rules applied once the mob got 
into action. 


BVvERY thinking man knows why an 
open season was declared on deer in 
Oklahoma this year; why an open season 
was declared on the few remaining prairie 
chickens; why the quail preserves, the 
pride of the state up to this year, were 
thrown open to hunters. The Bureau of 
Biological Survey asked for a large sum 
of money from Oklahoma in order to ex- 
terminate coyotes with poison. The Okla- 
homa State Game Department gave the 
Bureau the money. That led the Game 
Department funds to become exhausted, 
and in order to recoup an open season was 
declared on deer at a license fee of $5 per 


gun. They figured, so I have been told, 
that 50,000 hunters would take out a li- 
cense and be after the deer—perhaps no 
more than a thousand deer in the whole 
state. A tidy sum ought to be secured 
from those deer, no matter if there never 
were any more deer in Oklahoma. 

In the same way, on a previous open 
season on chickens 2,000 chicken shooters 
were counted passing through one little 
town on the way to the border counties 
where the chickens were—which ought to 
add more money, regardless of what hap- 
pened to the chickens. Then opening the 
reservations where quail had been allowed 
to breed undisturbed ought to bring out 
license money. The idea of course was to 
get money, get it in any old way, entirely 
regardless of the game interests they were 
supposed to conserve. 

The result is, from my point of view 
at least, that the Oklahoma Game Depart- 
ment has been a woeful detriment to the 
game interests of the state and no benefit 
whatever. Without any game department, 
merely relying on the state law, we would 
still have our deer in Major County, the 
prairie chickens would still have continued 
to spread eastward from the border coun- 
ties, and the quail preserves of the state 
would have overflown into surrounding ter- 
ritory, affording shooting. Now it will 
require years, if ever, for the state to re- 
cover from the doings of the Game De- 
partment of one year. So long as the 
state wardenship is a political plum, sports- 
men will have to swallow the plum, how- 
ever heartily they might wish such medi- 
cine in hell. 


The Hawk Defended 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I note that 

Harold G. Smith takes exception in 
your October issue to the photograph in the 
August Outpoor Lire of a group of dead 
hawks which you claim are harmless. Your 
correspondent belongs to that group (stead- 
ily diminishing, I am glad to say) which 
closes its eyes and ears to indisputable 
evidence collected by experts (not senti- 
mentalists). This evidence conclusively 
proves that a large majority of our hawks 
(and owls) are not only harmless toward 
bird life, but strictly beneficial in habits. 
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To this group only a dead hawk is a good 
one. 

In his blindness Mr. Smith has doubtless 
killed many marsh hawks, whose chief 
food is the cotton rat and other rodents 
which are the quail’s worst enemies. (See 
Herbert L. Stoddard’s “Quail Investiga- 
tion” for details.) And in payment for 
this good turn the marsh hawk is shot on 
sight while searching for these rodents. 
What if he does occasionally stoop for a 
quail? It is quite likely a sickly or crippled 
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individual which he mercifully puts out of 
its misery. Mr. Smith’s statement that “a 
hawk will eat as many quail every day as 
he can get” is pure nonsense! Hawks vary 
their diet and kill and eat only just what 
they require to sustain life—quite the oppo- 
site from a certain class of gunners (not 
sportsmen) who kill a lot more than they 
can utilize, with the result that some of 
our fine birds have for their final resting 
place the garbage pail! 

Pa. Joun A. GILLEsPIE. 


I've Got My Share 


By Edmond Du Perrier 


sé OOD Lord, kid, three of them!” 
The old trapper snow-shoed up 
to me, looking across the little 
open space in the dark pines, and shook his 
head. It was part admiration, I knew, and 
I felt very, very proud. 

Across the clearing, huddled in the snow 
were three dark shapes, the rich claret of 
their life-blood slowly ebbing away. They 
were moose. And I, a veritable stripling, 
had killed them. A fairly big bull, a year- 
ling, and a cow. 

The big .48-50 Marlin I used threw soft- 
nosed slugs that, by my lucky placing 
rather than any skill I had with a gun, had 
stopped these creatures in their tracks. 

All this happened 20 years ago, in north- 
ern British Columbia, and the pride that 
came to me then has vanished with the 
years. As it happened, the railroad project 
on which I worked was barred from the 
main line by mud slides, and the meat 
came in very handy. I was praised and 
paid for my slaughter. 

Yet when I saw that little herd of moose 
break into the clearing I had no altruistic 
notions of feeding the camp. had a 
powerful gun in my hand, and the moose, 
unhunted in that section of the country 
in those days, and upwind from me, were 
in point-blank range. 

I fired. The old bull dropped in his 
tracks. And then I was firing furiously, 
wild killing blood surging through my 
veins, and I did not stop throwing lead 
until the hammer clicked on an empty 
chamber. 

I can understand some of the feelings 
which motivate the men whose pictures 
find their way to this magazine’s Hero’s 
Corner. The instinct, the killing lust, was 
born in us long, long ago—when man 
emerged from his cave, and marked the 
passing of his days by feasts and famine. 
When the opportunity came to kill, he 
killed to the limit. 

And that is the feeling that runs through 
all of us when we see unlimited game be- 
fore our sights. We feel that urge to kill 
until not a creature remains alive—unless 
we have learned to control that urge. 

That same feeling came over me some 
three years after the moose episode. We 
were running a telephone line across the 
barren wastes of southern Alberta. It was 
September, and the hundreds of sloughs 
that filled the hollows of the rolling plain 
were literally black with ducks. 

I took shotgun and shells and in the 
misty dawn I crept down upon my victims. 
I am ashamed to say how many ducks I 
killed that morning, and goodness knows 
how many I wounded. I do know that 
it took me many trips to bring them into 
camp after I had stripped and waded in the 
icy water to haul my carnage ashore. And 
that 15 men, real labor stiffs, whose heavy 
labor gave them appetites that was more 
gorging than eating, lived off those ducks 
for two days. 

I know, too, how it happened. With that 
first blast of the gun, as Service says, “The 
lust awoke to kill, to kill,”"—but there was 


no music to stop with a crash. Only my 
gun to kill and kill until the ducks had 
finally abandoned their heretofore safe 
harborage, and left me along with their 
dead. 

And my killing pride was increased 
rather than stifled when our French-Cana- 
dian cook patted me on the back and told 
the men: “Edee, hees one fine huntair, by 
gar. 

And until years brought wisdom I told 
the tale of my slaughter with extended 
chest and glistening eye. 

Not long ago I made a trip to the Mac- 
kenzie River, in Oregon. I had been given 
a gift of a fine reel and a new tapered 
line. I climbed the long trail alone, and 
on the upper reaches of that marvelous 
stream, I sent my flies over the dancing 
water. 

I had luck. And my artistry was rein- 
forced by my splendid new equipment. I 
could shoot the fly just where I wanted it. 
I was in the fish . . . and again, what with 
the ideal conditions, the increase in my fly 
casting ability, and the old, old, instinct, 
I was killing, and killing madly. 

I did not count the fish. I did not think 
of anything but casting my fly, hooking an- 
other fish, and with a yell of triumph, 
bringing him skillfully to my net. Each 
kill exalted my ego just that much more. 
Each shimmering figment of life that died 
upon my hook was but the greater tribute 
to my hunter’s blood and craftmanship. 

Nor did I stop until my basket had over- 
flown, my shoulders aching with its weight, 
and the sun going down behind the Coast 
Range in the distant west. 

I knew I had reached, passed, the limit. 
And yet that glow of hunting pride per- 
sisted. 

It persisted until I was within a half- 
mile of camp, and saw an elderly fisher- 
man lying on a moss bank at the river's 
edge. He was smoking an old briar, and 
seemed to be contentedly watching the 
twilight’s beauty, as it prepared to draw the 
curtain of night over tumbling water and 
towering pine. 

I had seen him in the early morning, 
and knew that he had fishing skill. 

“Weren't they hitting today!” I greeted 
him. “I'll bet you socked it to them. How 
many did you get?” 

His wise old eyes crinkled at the corn- 
ers, and he took his pipe from his mouth. 
“I got my share,” he said slowly. 

He drew his basket toward him, and 
lifted the lid. He parted the leaves so that 
I might see the three fish lying in the bot- 
tom. One was small, but the other two 
were beauties. 

“Only three!” I started scornfully. “I 
got—” 

Then the significance of his quiet utter- 
ance struck me. I could feel my shamed 
blood choking the veins in my neck, dif- 
fusing my face with color. He had got 
his share. Then, oh Lord, whose share 
had I taken? My own... and a dozen 
other fishermen’s as well. Self-scorn rose 
hideously within me. 





“How many did you say you got?” he 
questioned kindly. 

I choked out something, and rushed on. 

I am sure that day cured me. The kill- 
ing urge has risen in me since, and will 
no doubt many times before I leave stream 
and forest. But at its first appearance 
with it rises the vision of that old man 
lying on the riverbank, at peace with the 
outdoors, telling me, with wisdom in his 
eyes: “I’ve got my share.” 

And my share is all I take. 


Wisconsin Grouse Cycle 


Reached This Year 
SURVEY by Wisconsin Conservation 


Department representatives completed 
early in October, definitely indicates that 
the awaited peak of the current grouse 
cycle has been reached in a number of 
northern and central Wisconsin counties, 
according to an announcement from the 
conservation department. 

Surveys made by the department during 
July and August indicated the most plenti- 
ful grouse crop that Wisconsin has seen for 
two or more decades. Ruffed grouse, sharp- 
tailed grouse, and prairie chicken were 
known to be reaching the peak of the pres- 
ent cycle. This, coupled with a compara- 
tively small kill during the 1932 hunting 
season, and with three successive favorable 
winters and breeding seasons made the 1933 





20th Game Conference 


Time: January 22, 23, 24, 1934. 

Place: Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. ° 

Program: The first day is to be devoted 
to conference on game breeding and wild 
life research. The second day will be de- 
voted largely to the waterfowl situation. 
The third day to general conference topics. 

Banquet: Either January 23 or 24, de- 
pending upon availability of important 
speakers. The Conference chairman, Hon. 
E. Lee LeCompte of Maryland, is building 
a strong program. Everyone interested in 
wild life problems is urged to attend. 











grouse hunting prospects exceptionally 
bright. Sharp-tailed grouse in the majority 
of northern counties were reported un- 
usually plentiful due partially, it is be- 
lieved, to extensive winter feeding opera- 
tions. 

Indications of the peak of the 1933 cycle 
appeared in early September when a num- 
ber of birds from isolated localities were 
reported to be sick and heavily infested 
with ticks. From September 22 to the 
opening of the grouse season on September 
30, ruffed grouse, particularly, were re- 
ported to be dying off in large numbers in 
certain districts. 

Grouse cycles have been traced back in 
Wisconsin for 60 years. Ruffed grouse, 
commonly known as partridge, appear to 
be more severely affected than either sharp- 
tailed grouse or prairie chickens. It is not 
unusual for 90 per cent of the total crop 
of ruffed grouse to be wiped out within 10 
days or less in a specific area from the 
cyclic disease. 

Grouse cycles vary from seven to 10 
years. It is impossible to anticipate when 
the peak will be reached, and it is probable 
that the peak of the present cycle will run 
for a year or more, depending on the 
locality and the county. 

The exact cause of the grouse cycle, 
although it has been studied for years, is 
still a mystery. The disappearance of 
grouse is presumed to be connected with 
the cyclic rabbit disappearance in which the 
tularemia germ undoubtedly plays a part. 
Dr. R. G. Green, of the University of Min- 














nesota, a well known authority on the 
grouse and rabbit cycles, reported early in 
October that 400 ticks were removed from 
a ruffed grouse sent to him from Lincoln 
County, Wisconsin, the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Guinea pigs inoculated with ticks 
from this bird have died from tularemia. 
Dr. Green has advised the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department that ruffed grouse 
are also dying in large numbers in Minne- 
sota. Few specimens are actually found. 


TH E appearance of the peak of the 1933 
grouse cycle is, as usual, “spotty.” Up 
to the present time it has affected ruffed 
grouse principally, and on areas where the 
birds were most plentiful. Sharp-tailed 
grouse and prairie chickens have appar- 
ently been little affected as yet in the 
northern counties, although there was a 
considerable disappearance in September in 
many central counties. Snowshoe and cot- 
tontail rabbits are likewise dying off by 
thousands in many northern districts. It is 
apparent that fully half of the central and 
northern counties are now beginning to 
feel the peak of the grouse and rabbit cycle. 

In many instances the grouse cycle is 
affecting only townships within certain 
counties. In other counties practically the 
whole grouse population seems to be af- 
fected. In many of the central counties, 
localities which had a plentiful crop of 
sharp-tailed grouse and prairie chickens in 
late August, reported a severe shortage by 
the opening of the season. Again in many 
of these areas ruffed grouse are reported to 
be twice as plentiful as they were in 1932. 
There is no question but that many thou- 
sands of birds have died from the cyclic 
disease within the past three weeks. The 
extended 1933 grouse season, however, 
coming as it did, permitted the taking of 
additional thousands of birds in good con- 
dition, the majority of which in all proba- 
bility would have disappeared because of 
the cyclic disease before another open 
season. 

There is little probability of an open 
season in 1934 on grouse in those counties 
which are now severely affected by the 
cycle. These counties will undoubtedly go 
through the usual procedure of waiting 
from two to four years for the birds to 
make their comeback. 


Henderson Sounds Drastic 
Warning 


RESENT conditions tend surely toward 

extermination of our waterfowl and we 
must without delay take more effective 
steps to preserve these birds, declared W. 
C. Henderson, associate chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, in a recent 
address at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies in 
New York City. 

Mr. Henderson described the waterfowl 
situation in North America as “a vastly re- 
duced supply of wildfowl sought by a 
greatly increased number of hunters more 
effectively armed and equipped.” We must 
adjust ourselves, he said, to a period of 
changed conditions and admit that the gen- 
erous hunting privileges formerly enjoyed 
are a thing of the past. Our immediate 
concern, he pointed out, is to conserve an 
adequate seed stock of the birds, and to 
insure this result we must reduce the an- 
nual kill. 

Establishing bird refuges is an essential 
in conservation, said Mr. Henderson, but he 
characterized sanctuaries as of secondary 
importance in the present emergency. The 
acquisition and establishment of refuges is 
a slow process at best, and it is not possible, 
he explained, to acquire sufficient refuge 
areas in time to meet the present need of 
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the birds even if unlimited funds were 
available. “We cannot save ducks today,” 
he said, “by promises of aid in the future.” 

Mr. Henderson mentioned baiting as a 
practice opposed by many conservationists, 
including an increasing number of sports- 
men. Twelve trained men of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, he told, are now observing the 
abundance of the birds on the principal 
concentration areas, studying the effect of 
baiting practices, and gathering information 
on other matters connected with wild- 
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fowling. 

Reducing natural enemies to save game 
birds for man’s use, said Mr. Henderson, 
is “not nearly so simple as it seems.” 
Speaking of damage by the crow as an 
example, he said that it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the greatest possible success 
in anti-crow campaigns alone would in- 
crease waterfowl enough to balance the 
losses occasioned by shooting, as long as 
= oe are subjected to the present rate 
of Kill. 
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“Fifty-five ducks (count them), 
bag brought back to Mishawaka 














Moran Photo, 
mostiy Mallards, was part of the | 
Saturday by Stanley Wamzecle 


(left} and Cyril Antheunis (right) drom a week's hunting trip in 
Minois. The total number of ducks shot by the purty was 154. Little | 
Albertine Antheunis fqnnter) indicates she thinks ber father in quite | 


ye hunter. 
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We had a hunch that the daily bag limit on ducks this year was 12, with a two-day 
possession limit—but apparently it isn’t in Illinois, where the game wardens are said 
to have a great admiration for Heroes 














DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 

with interest the article by Penick in 

the November issue of Outpoor LIFE, 
dealing with the spoonbill and wish to make 
a few remarks about it. 1 trust you will not 
think me officious, but I have been inter- 
ested in the spoonbill for some years, hav- 
ing been a commercial fisherman in season 
in these parts. I have never, however, fished 
in Alabama, the region in which Mr. Pen- 
ick lays his story. I believe, though, that 
this very mysterious fish has certain habits 
and peculiarities wherever he is found; 
hence the Delta Spoonbill should offer ex- 
perience that would hold true with this fish 
regardless of where he is caught. 

Regarding the type of tackle described 
in the article, I will say that Mr. Penick 
was referring to snag lines, which are be- 
ing outlawed in many states. Both Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi have, within the past 
year, passed laws against their use. Since 
the purpose of the snag line is to catch any 
fish that comes within range of its numer- 
ous hooks, it is a menace to game fish. I 
have seen both crappie and bass taken by 
this means. The theory of the snag line is 
that when hooks are hung loose on drop- 
lines of sufficient length to allow them to 
swing together, they will dangle in the 
water and often be pulled one way or the 
other by the suction created when a fish 
passes between them. That may, or may 
not, be scientifically true. Snag liners be- 
lieve it, though. I was amused by the 
author’s discussion of the mysterious 
“doodle oil.” Ina section where snag liners 
abound, this is a joke, although Mr. Penick 
deals with it as a fact. Anyone who knows 
much about the spoonbill knows that there 
is as yet no known bait that he will bite, 
liquid or solid. Snag-line fishermen are, 
as he suggests, somewhat jealous of their 
trade, and strive to keep the reason for 
their success a secret. Hence, to the un- 
informed they merely say that they use a 
chemical bait on their hooks. The truth of 
the matter is that many of them use cylin- 
der oil—for the purpose of protecting their 
hooks from rust! A little thought on this 
point should convince a person that the 
spoonbill is not caught by this “doodle-oil” 
stuff, for they are seldom, if ever, caught in 
the mouth! If the oil were a bait, it is 
logical to suppose that the fish that suc- 
cumbs to its attraction would be hooked in 
the mouth. The snag line hooks fish indis- 
criminately in back, bill, belly, or any- 
where the point of the hook happens to 
strike him. Mr. Penick neglected to point 
out this fact. 

Regarding the roe of the spoonbill, Mr. 
Penick says that it has sold as high as $.90 
a pound. As a matter of fact, the 
eggs of the spoonbill are now very cheap, 
quoted at about $.70. But a few years 
ago, when things were dizzily high, they 
brought as much as $2.50 and $3.00 a 
pound! One fisherman told me that he was 
paid, for one shipment, more than $4.00 a 
pound! 


O GET back to the feeding habits of 
spoonbill, Mr. Penick states, that “Re- 
cent examination of the stomach content of 
spoonbills did not throw much light on 
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Last Word on the 
. 
Spoonbill 
the subject. I am told that it is most diffi- 
cult to analyze the content of a fish’s 
stomach after it has been partly digested.” 
The fact is that spoonbills feed on micro- 
scopic life, plankton, I believe it is called. 
I have cleaned tons of them and only once 
have I found a minnow in stomach con- 
tents. This was a gizzard shad, numerous 
in these waters, which must have been 
caught during one of the spoonbill’s leaps. 
It is not their standard diet by any means. 
In fact, while in conversation this summer 
with Dr. Hildebrand, senior ichthyologist 
with the U. S. Department of Fisheries, I 
told him about this find, and he was sur- 
prised to learn of it. Dr. Hildebrand was 
at that time investigating certain lakes and 
streams in Mississippi, and has for some 
time been interested in the spoonbill, Last 





W. R. Cook, of Stevens Point, Wis., 
and a nice armful of New Brunswick, 
salmon. Photo from O. L. Weber 


winter a local doctor and I examined some 
stomach content of a spoonbill under his 
microscope and discovered three types of 
microscopic life in it. It is remarkable 
that this fish can grow so rapidly on such 
small food. It is entirely possible that their 
leaping, which is very noticeable on a 
lake where there are many “mediums” and 
“smalls,” occurs when they are feeding, 
straining the water through the several 
series of spine-rows attached to their gill 
flaps. One indication that this is their pur- 


son 





pose is that they leap most during windy 
weather when the water is rough and when 
such organisms would likely be in a state 
of suspension. 


Mr. Penick says that his friend Flap 
found it expedient to handle spoonbills by 
the tail. My reply to that is that the Ala- 
bama spoonbills must be built in reverse, 
since he suggests that their action requires 
grasping the tail. The bill is the portion 
that must be caught if one is to handle 
this fish easily, either the bill or the mouth. 
It is practically impossible to bring a lively 
spoonbill of any size into a boat by the 
tail! The bigger the fish the more neces- 


.sary it is to avoid catching hold of his 


tail! I’ve removed too many from gill nets 
not to know this. The mouth is the safest 
hold, since there are no teeth and since 
the mouth is large and roomy. The 
only danger there lies in the ease with 
which one can ram one of those little 
bony spines, mentioned above under a 
finger nail. 

Regarding the size of the spoonbills pic- 
tured in Mr. Penick’s article, or, rather, 
the shape, I was surprised to note that 
they were so slim, especially since they 
were taken from lakes. The river spoonbill 
is usually of that slimness, but the lake 
specimens are usually thicker and heavier. 
I’m enclosing a picture that will offer a 
contrast between the Alabama spoonbill and 
the spoonbill of this section. 


N THE article it was not pointed out 

that no one yet knows where or when or 
how the spoonbill spawns. This is an inter- 
esting question and one that ichthyologists 
would be very glad to have settled. In 
fact, the Department of Fisheries has never 
had a specimen less than six inches long. 
Nor did Mr. Penick mention the fact that 
spoonbill bellies (a portion removed during 
cleaning for eastern shipment) are con- 
sidered a great delicacy among Negroes. 
The spoonbill fat is said to be excellent 
harness oil when rendered. It is also used 
in some sections to fight buffalo gnats, also 
to water-proof boats. The spoonbill liver 
is esteemed by many in this section. 

I hope that I have said nothing in the 
above that will give you the idea that I 
wrote to discredit Mr. Penick, for I’m 
sure he had no intention of misleading any- 
one into believing that “doodle oil” was 
spoonbill bait—and that’s the point that 
aroused me to this letter. I thought you 
might be interested in some of the points 
I have offered, since Outpoor Lire has 
carried a story dealing with this fish. 

Ark. ’, T. Person. 

P.S. In my letter I referred to “small,” 
“medium,” and “large” spoonbills. The 
N. Y. market grades them into these classi- 
fications, at present paying $.07 for the 
“small,” $.10% for “medium,” and $.16 for 
“large.” As for weights, “small,” under 7 
pounds; “medium,” from 7 pounds to 11 
pounds; and “large,” from 11 pounds up. 
During the past month I shipped about 
2,000 pounds to N. Y., a small output for 
the period, but necessitated by a law passed 
last spring which prohibits the leaving of 
gill nets set at night. 














To the Defense of Heavy 
Tackle on Big Game Fish 


Editorial Note:—The reader should know in ad- 
vance of reading Dr. Waddell’s endorsement of 
heavy tackle that practically all of the many fish 
he mentions catching were returned to the water. 
We hope this note will forestall those readers who 
would immediately wish to nominate this emi- 
nent angler for the Hero’s Corner.—H. McG. 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The footnote 

at the end of Mr. McGuire’s article on 
“A Tarpon Rodeo” in your November 
issue appeals forcibly to me; for I am a 
heavy-tackle fisherman —especially when 
dealing with the Silver King. In the old 
days I was in the habit of using 36-thread 
line for tarpon fishing, then I came down 
to 30-thread line, and have stayed with it 
ever since. The light-tackle craze did not 
appeal to me, hence I did not join the 
Light Tackle Club at Port Aransas, Texas, 
so as to try for a gold button; but in- 
stead I watched its members lose fish 
after fish, for various alleged reasons, 
while making good daily records myself. 

When fishing for la grande écaille, I 
play an interesting game with that hard 
fighter, viz., “fifty-fifty.” If I land not 
less than one-half of the tarpon that strike, 
I win—otherwise the fish do; and about 
one-half of the time it is an even break. 
Often the score runs very irregularly, for 
occasionally I lose five or six consecutive- 
ly, and then make up by landing that many, 
or more, without a failure. On _ several 
occasions I have taken eight straight. 

Some sportsmen can see their fish get 
away without (apparently) a regret; but 
I cannot. When the quarry escapes I feel 
that I am licked and cannot help being 
disappointed. 

In all kinds of fishing I am a firm be- 
liever (so far as tackle is concerned) 
in “making the punishment fit the crime” ; 
consequently, I now use No. 30 line for 
tarpon, No. 24 or No. 21 for sailfish, bar- 
racuda, dolphin, amberjack, and other big 
fishes of that ilk, and No. 15 for the small- 
er kinds. I once experimented with a 9- 
thread line and on it I succeeded in land- 
ing a 33-pound amberjack, but soon con- 
cluded that the game was not worth the 
candle, so reverted to first principles. 

Last April, in the vicinity of Bimini, 
Bahamas, I used successfully a No. 24 
line, arid caught on it considerably more 
than a ton of fish, including a 350-pound 
shark, without ever breaking it. The 
waters near Bimini certainly constitute a 
wonderful fishing ground; for three of us, 
operating from one motor boat, took, in 
about nine days, 353 game fishes of 25 
varieties, aggregating in weight somewhat 
more than 5,000 pounds. These varieties 
were barracuda, dolphin, bonito, Arctic 
bonito, tuna, cero mackerel, kingfish, sail- 
fish, marlin, shark, wahoo, rockfish, flannel- 
mouth grouper, Nassau grouper, mackerel 
grouper, houndfish, blue runner, yellow- 
tail, amberjack, Almaco, horseyed jack, 
jack carvale, yellowjack, red snapper, and 


pilot fish. The weights of the largest of 

the principal kinds were as follows: 

Pounds 
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Ben’s Daybook of Angling | 
By the Angling Editor 


HITE cedar is 

the most fa- 
vored of all woods 
for the making of 
artificial wooden 
casting lures. This 
wood is light, tough 
and very buoyant 
and does not split 
badly when cast 
against rocks. or 
snags or when re- 
moved from long use 
in water and dried 
out in the tackle box. 

Personally I have a strong dislike for 
metal links between the line and the cast- 
ing plug when fishing for musky, pike and 
bass. I have had many anglers ask me 
why I did not use a connecting link or 
snap-swivel on the end of my casting line. 
They inform me that it saves a great deal 
of time and also saves the line when chang- 
ing bait. I find that I can change baits 
about as quickly as they and I inform them 
that I do not want to save the end of my | 
casting line too much. 




















EVERAL summers ago I fished with a | 

famous old inventor and manufacturer of 
a well-known type of artificial lures. This 
man was one of the finest bait casters and 
artificial lure anglers I have ever had the 
good fortune to fish with on lake or stream. 
His method of changing plugs was to draw 
one knee up into a sharp angle, bring the | 
plug around one side, grasp the line about 
12 inches above the lure with the left hand 
and with a sharp jerk snap the line apart. 
Then giving the length of line dangling 
from eyelet of the plug a jerk he broke this 
free of the lure. Replacing the lure in his 
tackle box he would pick out another and 
running end of line through eyelet make a | 
knot in end of line, shape a simple slip knot 
and draw it taut. The whole process of | 
changing lures occupied but a few seconds | 
with my friend and he explained that by | 
using this method he had never lost a fish | 
through a faulty or frayed and weakened | 
line end. I do not go so far as my bait- | 
manufacturing friend did in changing lures, | 
as good casting lines cost plenty of money 
and I try to make them last as long as pos- 
sible, but I do use a sharp knife and cut 
my line just above the eyelet of the plug 
every time I change lures. Then I cut 
the knot which fastens the bait to line and 
with a sharp jerk of thumb and finger nail 
remove the particle of line which remains 
on the bait eye and replace the lure in the 
box. I then thread line through eye of bait 
and make a hard knot and follow this up 
with a simple slip knot, draw it snug and I 
am ready to make the next cast. The whole 
operation takes but a moment and I have no 
trouble with lines breaking where they are 
tied to the metal, as I have a fresh line 
at this point on every change of lures. 
Every few days when casting steadily I 
draw off a few feet of line from the reel 
and cut it away, thus eliminating danger 
of worn and weakened line at tip of rod 
when landing a hard fighting gamester. I 
find that a wooden bait has more sensitive- 
ness and more allure to the game fish when 
fastened directly to the silk casting line. 

There is an old saying that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss. Well, neither does 
a rolling stone catch many big fish, and for 
that reason I am especially careful when 
shore casting not to have my foot at any 
time planted on a stone or pebble that 
might roll or slide under me when I get 
a rise and make the strike to set the hooks 
in the fish. 





FLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 
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ENJOY BIG GAME FISHING THIS WINTER 


Winter fishing for Tuna, Tarpon, Sailfish, 
Swordfish, Bone Fish, etc. will be indulged 
in to a greater extent this season than dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Within the Pflueger line will be found a 
variety of fishing reels and other tackle— 
the favorites of leading fishermen, and suit- 
able for all species of salt water fish. 


Sold by leading Sporting Goods Dealers. 
d for our Pocket Catalog. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OLI, E. A. Pilueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


Pflueger 
ATLAPAC 
(3 sizes) 
$65, $85 and 
$100 


Pflueger 
AUTOPLA 
$16.00 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 
No. 1985—100 yd. 
8.00 


No. 1988-250 yd. 
No.1 989-300 yd. 











PFLUEGER POCKET CATALOG 
A real “fishing” guide—contains angeresting information 
on all apace of game fish—and catalog of Pflueger Reels 
and Baits for every kind of fishing. Sent FREE. 
eS a a 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OLI, Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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eg Oe Will Solve This Trouble 


Editor:—You can help me out by telling’ me 
why bait casting lines are not put up on the 


’ 


right kind of spools to eliminate the’ waste | 


that usually occurs when you try.to put more 
than one spool of 50-yard length of liné on the 
average casting reel. I am only able to spool 
about off€ and a half spools of 50 yard sections 
of line on my reel and there will be a waste of 
half a spool of perfectly good line. Looks as if 
there should be 25-yard spools and as many con- 
nected as a person would need, the same as level 
fly lines are handled.—E. 7., Kansas. 

Answer:—The thing you want to do is to 
use one 50-yard spool of*new casting line and 
under this you should use approximately 25 yards 
of some good backing line. Any fairly good old 
casting line ‘or a good light weight of linen line 
will do for backing line. I have even used a 
good white grade of light wrapping thread for 
this purpose and here is the method best to use, 
to instire your reel being just properly filled with 
running line (backing), and the new casting silk; 
Attach the end of the new line to the barrel 
of reel and spool on the most of the new line, 
then to the end of this line attach, by a neat 
splice or by a neat, safe knot that will run 
through the line-guide of the level-wind reel, the 
material you intend to use for backing line and 
crank the reel handle until you have the spool 
just neatly filled. Remember, in doing this, that 
the casting line when wet and after being used 
sometimes will swell to some extent and for this 
reason the spool should not be too snugly filled 
with line. Permit a fairly free space between the 
line and pillars of the reel frame. Now when the 
proper amount of filling on spool is achieved cut 
the material you are using for running line and 
attach the end of this to a twig or about a stake 
or post and proceed to walk backward with the 
reel held in hand and the click off same. Unspool 
the entire line and detach the new line from bar- 
rel of reel ‘and attach to some stable object. Walk 
back to where end of running line is tied and 
take this up, attaching it to the barrel of reel and 
proceed to spool the line carefully on the reel. 
In this way the new line and its length of backing 
is accurately fitted to any sized reel, doing away 
with any waste of new line. Fifty yards of new 
line is enough to spool on a casting reel for any 
kind of fresh-water bait casting, as the largest of 
our fighting fish seldom take out that much line 
in their play and there are no fishermen casters 
who are going to cast a plug or spinner to the end 
of such a length of casting line.—B. C 


Some Killers for Those Susquehanna Wall-Eyes 


Editor I was fishing on the Susquehanna 
River recently for wall-eyed pike and had very 
poor luck. I caught one pike and a bass and 
some fellows above me landed 13 pike and one 
channel catfish. The place where I fished was 
very swift, the water coming from the turbines 
in the power house down a course that had been 
blasted out of the rock for seven miles and with 
an average depth of 60 feet. The bottom of this 
chute was very rocky and one loses a lot of sink- 
ers and hooks. What I want to know is what 
kind of spoon or lure is best in these waters and 
also what is good for use as live bait on these 
wall-eyes?—R. W. W., Pa. 

Answer:—If it were me I would use a Tandem 
Spinner with a lead buckshot of good size fastened 
securely about the stem of the spinner just under 
the two revolving blades. This is easily done by 
splitting the buckshot half in two, then pinching 
them on the stem of the spinner under the re- 
volving blades with a pair of small pliers. This 
has a tendency to carry the bait down and is 
used in swift, deep water with great success on 
wall-eyed pike and bass by many of the more 
famous of the old wall-eyed pike casters. The 
River Runt, a deep working little lure made of 
some special composition matter, has also proven 
to be a great killer this season among many of 
my fishing friends who get wall-eyed pike in deep, 
swift water. I would recommend these two lures 
for that swift chute of water and would reel the 
lures very slowly so as to permit them to spin 
and wiggle along the rocky sides of the channel, 
where the pike, no doubt, are lurking and waiting 
to smack the bait. For live bait I would use the 
river chub minnow in five-inch lengths. Hook 
them through both lips and use a good sinker to 
carry them well down. Fish these from a long 
rod with a straight line and I think you will find 
a good many of those elusive wall-eyes you have 
been looking for this summer.—B. C. R. 
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Brownies of the Sagebrush 
(Continued from page 13) . 


the quiet waters of the lake. 

We waded the creek to our boot tops, 
placed the heavy sack of fish-in the ‘car, 
and happily turned back to the road for_ 
the ten-mile trip to the cabin, where we™ 
knew the wives would have a hot, and 
huge, supper awaiting us. How peaceful 
that climb up the winding road, along 
the singing, dark creek, with the snow 
streaked giants of the range looming 
ghostlike above us in the first starlight: 

Another day found-us on the lake just 
before noon, with the wind promising to 
settle down after a hard blow through 
the morning. We fished at the samé 
place on the lake shore, and cast steadily 
until well in the afternoon, trying a vari- 
ety of flies, from a No. 8 Blue Upright 
to the old sure favorites, Professor and 
Silver Doctor. 

Again toward evening they came in; 
similar mighty scrappers to those of yes- 
terday, although not quite so large. The 
best three weighed a bit over ten pounds, 
and one of these, a steelhead, or steel- 
head-Tahoe trout hybrid, since one can 
never be sure in Grant Lake, gave a mar- 
velous exhibition of lofty tumbling for 
Ned. We have come to call all fish of 
the Loch Leven or brown trout charac- 
teristics “brownies,” and the others by 
whatever name seems best to fit the par- 
ticular fish in question. 

We later caught four-pound fish that 
apparently were steelheads ; and others of 
true Tahoe type, although none had the 
characteristic orange or red slashes on 
the underjaw to give it the cutthroat 


distinction, of which family the Tahoe 
trout is a sub-species. But, it would be 
a very rash ichthyologist, far wiser than 
I, who would split hairs over these varied 
One thing only I am sure 


Grant lakers. 
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ever taken, not even exc@ptitge those 
famous black-spotted rai Sof the 
Salmo 


Kern River, called as a sub- oe 
gilbert. , 


[ATEs in October, far lat 
wise..to venture inte thathig 
breeding Jake country, I was. ag lured 
to the lake-- It-was.too told ior @amping, 
with ice every night; too windy t@keep a 
tent on thé ground, unless MGp@red to 
giant boulders, but I had the dotble an- 
ticipation of a last go at the bfownies 
and a pleasant stay in Ned’s coifffortable 
cabin, with its great fireplace. . 

The lake had receded far bé¥ond our 
favorite channels, the exposed mud was 
too heavy for wading, so_we todék to the 
boats. Bill Ramsey, tough old moun- 
taineer who presides at the Gent Lake re- 
sort, and stays the winter there, at 9,000 
feet, laughed at my efforts to keep from 
freezing. Bill and I started in one boat, 
with Ned in the other. 

The wind was no longer. the stiff 
breeze of summer, but a northwest gale, 
charged with the breath of winter. We 
drifted in a moment. out along the sub- 
merged “island” of willow, which now 
showed above the low water. Fish were 
rising near them at times, but it Was very 
difficult to note their movements in the 
rough water. We took turns at casting, 
for one man had to keep the boat steady, 
and this was mostly Bill, who iffsisted on 
giving me all the best of it. 

I missed one nice rise, cast short to an- 
other, and generally failed to deliver, 
due to the wind, heavy clothing and 
clumsy gloves. Later, as we rowed back 
into the wind, we passed Ned, who, drift- 
ing past the brush islands, had landed 
two nice three-pound fish of the Tahoe 
markings. And later we wateHed him 
put in ten minutes of hectic work with a 
huge steelhead which broke water time 
after time and proved to be at least a 
six-pounder. But we did not weigh that 
fish, for the hook at last pulled out. 
Wind, cold, an unmanageable boat and a 
demon fish were too hard a combination 
for any one man. 

Later, when the wind had lessened a 
bit, I hooked a good fish on a No. 8 
Grizzly King, and luckily his first rush 
took him away from the brush, to give 
me a fighting chance. I held steady 
strain, and let him take line. He ran 
far out, leaped clear of the surface, then 
dove deep. For ten minutes I dared not 
try to gain line and overstrain my light 
tapered leader—far too light, but per- 
versely tried, when they would not rise to 
heavier tackle. 


HE JUMPED again and again, his sil- 
very sides—and the leaps, of course— 
uaranteeing his steelhead ancestry. Then 

gained line, and at last towed this dogged 
old battler over the net, which Bill man- 
aged to hold with one hand, while weav- 
ing an oar with the other. A three and 
one-fourth-pound fish, perhaps part Ta- 
hoe, and very fat. I felt better. 

At noon we rowed ashore and attacked 
furiously a huge lunch and great quanti- 
ties of hot coffee from the thermos bot- 
tles, while we stood with our backs to a 
roaring sagebrush fire. I found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile such weather with good 
fly fishing—and surface fishing, at that. 
But then, Grant has always been known 
for all the freakish characteristics in the 
calendar. In earlier years the old-timers 
would shoot a limit of canvasbacks and 
redheads, then lay aside the gun and take 
big trout on a fly. And it would be pos- 
sible, perhaps, today, if the duck season 
opened early enough, for already they 
were flying in from nearby) Lake. 
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In the afternoon Ned and I fished to- 
gether, drifting the half-mile journey 
past the brush clumps, both casting, then 
rowing back in the teeth of the wind, and 
repeating the process. Soon he took a 
brownie, the first of the day, which proved 
they were not yet all on their spawning 
pilgrimage up the creek. We each missed 
good rises, and never would the fish re- 
turn, despite the roiled, choppy water 
which should have helped hide the arti- 
ficiality of our flies. 

I thought perhaps they failed always to 
see the sober patterns on smaller hooks, 
and bent on a new No. 6 Silver Doctor. 
A moment later, just out from the point 
of a brush island, I hooked my last fish 
of the day, a fat old brownie. And that 
fish, when he felt the strain, went into 
the air! As clean a leap as that of a 
steelhead. Then, in rapid succession, he 
repeated this unheard of aerial demon- 
stration three times. Would the wonders 
of this strange old lake never cease? 
My experience with brown trout has been 
limited, but he has always been consid- 
ered a deep fighter, and I have heard 
that he never jumps. How little we know 
of our fish, after all. 

We rowed in just befofe dark, and met 
Bill, who had three nice fish, all brownies. 
Then we beached the boats, picked up 
tackle and those nine great trout, and 
made for the shelter of the comfortable 
old sedan up on the hill. How my trig- 
ger finger itched as I watched a long 
string of canvasbacks rise from their 
diving grounds, and wing back toward 
Mono, and how poignant my regret that 
the season opening, only a few days dis- 
tant, would find me at work far to the 
south, with windy old Grant but a pleas- 
ant memory until another summer. 


Ho! Alaska! 
(Continued from page 24) 


about 300 yards wide and covered with 
spruce and willows, which were about waist 
high. Wet! All of it! And the water wet 
me to my hips and began to trickle down 
my legs into my shoepacks. 

Arrived at the foot of the hogback, I 
started to climb steeply up through the 
willows and alders. Now on the hillsides 
the snow in the winter weights the willows 
and alders down and bends them so that 
they all point downhill. When the snow 
leaves they stay bent pointing downhill. 


HE slope of the hogback was a net- 

work of wet willows and alders pointed 
downhill toward me, through which I had 
to work my way using the wet moss under 
foot as the means to push upwards against 
the down-pointing willow branches. 

It took me also a half hour to reach the 
top of the hogback, and looking around 
and not seeing George, I concluded that 
he had continued on around the hill a way 
while I climbed. So I continued farther. 
No George. I went still farther—still no 
George. Then I climbed quite a way up 
the mountain side to see better, and still 
didn’t see him. So I looked for goats and 
saw none. I did, however, see some snow 
spots in the cliffs across the canyon. 

I then circled back toward the hogback 
keeping high up, and when I reached the 
upper end of the hogback again, there was 
George below me. He had been there all 
the time but behind some willows. I hadn’t 
seen him, and he hadn’t seen me. 

Then he pointed out the goats. The snow 
spots I had seer two groups of two 
goats each across the canyon, but with the 
naked eye the goats, which were lying 
down, look ked just snow spots. So we 
retraced ; f «tra trip I had taken, 
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and then dropped down into the canyon 
through the willows to cross to the side 
where the goats were. 

Those willows, which hold their branches 
down against you when you climb upwards, 
put their branches under you as skids when 
you travel downhill and when they are wet 
as they are today, and with the slippery 
moss aiding and abetting them, it was a 
slippery hillside we went down. Going up 
the far side they were worse and it was 
steeper, but we did finally get within long 
range shooting distance of the goats. 

The horns of both of one pair were small. 
Of the other pair one was good-sized 
through the glasses. I sat down, took a 
dry tissue from my pocket and carefully 
cleaned the lenses of my telescope sight. 

“What do you estimate the range?” I 
asked George. 

“It’s all of 300 yards,” he replied, and 
focused his glasses on the largest goat to 
see where the bullet hit. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, 
horns is broken.” 


OGGONE such luck! All the slippery 

climbing to stalk a goat with a broken 
horn, and we were soaked through in the 
bargain. 

The only other goat we had seen was 
miles up the valley, and it was too far 
away to tell anything about it. So we 
sat in the wet. The goat walked out onto 
a grassy place, moving about fifty feet 
farther on. George looked at it through 
his glasses again. 

“No, by golly!” in a shouted whisper. 
“The horns are all right, they are both 
there. Shoot!” 

I had to clean the sight again, as it had 
fogged up a bit, and also to move to a new 
position as the moving goat had inter- 


“one of the 


posed some branches which I had to clear. | 


Believe me, I put care into that shot. 
It was a long one, and all that I knew of 
the use of sling, breathing, trigger squeeze, 
etc., I used. I fired. The goat dropped. 
I held my sight on it and saw it fall just 
on the edge of a slide. 

“Don’t shoot it again,” shouted George. 

“I’m not going to,” I said, “only if it 
gets up.” 

It didn’t get up, so we started upward 
to it through more willows. I never saw 
so many wet willows! Coming into the 
clear, the goat was gone. It had slid down 
an earth slide into the draw which led up 
the mountain from the canyon below, and 
was lying in the stream rushing down the 
draw. 

When I saw the goat I had connected 
with over that distance, wet and cold as I 
was, I got a flicker of enthusiasm after all. 
It is quite a beast, also surprisingly big 
with regular clown’s head, whiskers, two 
sharp pointed horns, and a quizzical ex- 
pression. 

After we had skinned out the cape and 
cut off one front and one hind quarter for 
meat, there was nothing I wanted so much 
as warmth and dry clothes. The trip back 
was as bad as the trip up, just as wet, just 
as many willows, and for George the added 
weight of the meat. The horses looked 
good, but we were too cold and wet to ride, 
and so walked the six miles back to camp 
except for fording streams. 

At dinner tonight, Dick told this one. 
Some fellows were camping, but none 
wanted to cook. Finally one said that he 
would cook so long as there were no kicks. 
At the first kick the kicker had to cook. 
Well, the fellow wasn’t much of a cook and 
one night burned the biscuits terribly. 
“Gee! These biscuits are burnt fierce!” 
said one of the fellows, and then remember- 
ing what was to happen to the first kicker, 
he quickly added, “But my how I love 


burnt biscuits.” 
(Concluded in Our Next Issue) 
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LEARN TO TIE FLIES 
for PLEASURE and PROFIT 


New Bcok Contains 

Complete Fly Tying Course 
Actually owe you how to make 
all kinds of dry and wet flies, deer 
hair lures, etc. ctical, concise 


and authentic. A complete 

Pased treatise for amateur and profes- 
sional. Starts at the beginning 
and goes all the way. 


ROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

All points yo cove with nearly 100 clear, under- 
standable drawings. ‘Trade secrets of fly and leader 
making revealed. You can learn to make better 
Bi-Visibles, Spent Wings, Deer Hair Lures, Mice- 
Muddlers, ete., than you can ordinarily buy. All 
you need ‘to start a profitable business. Order your 
copy today, $2.00 postpaid, subject to return in 5 
days if you are not satisfied. 


A Complete Course 
for less than you 
pay fora gacwen good 
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RAISE POULTRY 





Brings 


Fascinating outdoor work! 
pleasure and profit to city or country 


dwellers. Poultry Tribune, America’s 
leading poultry magazine, tells all 
about this interesting business. It 
explains all the newest systems of 
poultry raising. 25 cents a year, five 
years for $1.00. (In U.S.A.) 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, Ill. 
Enclosed find 25c for 1-year subscription. 
Name 
Address .......... 


VACATION CABINS 
By J. B. PARKER 
$1.00. Pub. 1932, 64 illus. Drawings of cabins, with 
floor plans, measurements, and cost table. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL. 























is only skin deep, fnt,miy te 

czema Heved and quickly healed by the use of 
Cranolene, the cranberry treatment for 

stubborn skin diseases. You pay only if you can say you are 


cured. i. ® Cranolene, Dept. 28, Girard, Kansas 
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The Reptile Book 
By RAYMOND LEE DITMARS 


The outstanding reference book on reptiles 
now available! 
New edition printed from plates of first 
edition. 
Comprehensive work on turtles and tortoises, 
crocodilians, lizards, and snakes. 
Pub. 1907, reprinted 1931; 472 p., 8 


color plates and more than 400 photo- 
graphs. 10x7x1¥2 in. Price $5 postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
_MOUNT MORRIS. ILL, __ 


Catch More Fish in 1934 
Hildebrandt’s Hints telle you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish, Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 514 HighSt.,Logansport, Ind. 
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Some Winter Camping Hints 
By Maurice H. Decker 


N LOCATING your winter camp, avoid 

unpleasant sites such as windy ridges 
and hills, drafty notches or valleys between 
hills and mountains which intensify the 
wind’s strength, and lake or river shores 
with their damp penetrating cold. A wind- 
break is a valuable asset to any winter 
camp, particularly if the campers cook out- 
side over an open fire. Evergreens or 
thick stands of any kind of timber make 
splendid windbreaks, as do large rocks. If 
the ground is covered with snow, scoop 





snowshoe or at 


with a 
least tramp loose fluffy snow solid before 


some of it away 
erecting your tent over it,. 

Either a common wall tent or an “A” 
or wedge-shaped model is suitable for cold 
weather. These tents can be pitched in 
semi-permanent form and if properly set 
up will be almost as warm as a log cabin. 
The open front shelter suffices for short- 
stay camps during late fall, but is not as 
comfortable after snow comes. For one 
thing snow will blow or drift in the open 
front shelter and melting from the reflect- 
ing fire’s heat, turn the camper’s clothes 
and bed damp. 

In order to conserve warmth and to 
protect the tent from storms and the weight 
of accumulated snow, pitch it inside a frame 
of stout poles consisting of a ridge sup- 
ported at either end with shears. Then lay 
other poles on each side, extending from 
ground to ridge and thatch over these with 


evergreen boughs, as shown in Fig. 1. 
This thatch should set out a few inches 
from the tent. It catches falling snow, 


prevents the tent sagging or ripping and 
once filled with snow is as warm as a log 
wall. 

The only drawback to this outside thatch 
is that the pipe of your tent heater must 
pass out through the end. You can buy 
asbestos rings for this purpose or if your 
winter camping trip is a short one, you 
can improvise an insulator. An ordinary 
10-pound syrup pail is just right for the 
five-inch pipe of many small stoves. Re- 
move the friction top cover and discard it. 
Using a sharp can opener, cut a hole in 
center of pail’s bottom that just takes the 
pipe. Make two slits in the tent end, in the 
form of an “X”. Pin back the four flaps, 
slip pail over pipe and shove them through 
the tent. Install so the bottom of pail which 
fits tight around pipe is outdoors—two- 
thirds of pail’s length from the canvas. 
Then the insulating tin stays cool where 


it passes through tent. For next summer’s 
use, cover the cuts in tent with a patch. 


TOVEPIPE passing out through a tent 
end must be braced against its weight 
and the wind’s force. A good way is to 
erect a pair of shear poles about two feet 
from the tent and wire the pipe solidly be- 
tween their upper crossed ends so metal 
does not touch wood. Always put a verti- 
cal length on the end of outside horizontal 
pipe, if it is nothing more than just an 
elbow. Otherwise wind will blow straight in 
the end and raise the deuce with your fire. 
The tent stove is generally a heating 
proposition only and the winter camper 
cooks his meals outside. Obviously the fire 
must not be made on top of deep snow or 
it will melt through and sink from sight. 
But if the snow is too deep or frozen too 
hard to be scraped away, lay down a plat- 
form of four or five short green logs of any 
slow-burning wood (the winter camper 
seldom has any trouble finding such fuel) 
and build your fire on top. See Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2 also shows a handy reflector baker 
made from an empty five-gallon tin, either 
square or round, that is very handy for 
winter cooking. Cut one side of the can 





partly loose and bend it up into a hood 
that will throw the heat down on your pan 
of biscuits or meat. The pan is blocked up 
level inside the can with small stones or 
pieces of green wood. Incidentally you can 
make this improvised oven at home, pack 
it full of food or other supplies, tie the loose 
side down and carry the whole to camp. 
It makes a fairly good packing container. 

For some reason a hard bed is always 
colder than a soft one and winter campers 
should spread their blankets, sleeping bag 
or robe over a thick layer of spruce or 
balsam if such material is handy. Other- 
wise use any natural browse that is dry 
and not too harsh. Cover this first with a 
waterproof tarp before the bed is laid on to 
avoid any chance of your blankets getting 
damp. <A frame of eight-inch logs set 
around your bed in rather a snug fit will 
keep the browse in shape and add warmth 
just as the summer camper sleeps warmer 
with his bed sunk six inches below the 
ground than if it was merely laid on top. 


Preserve That Trophy 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—As_ shooting 

seasons and bag limits are reduced 
each year, I wonder how many other hunt- 
ers are learning to mount their own 
trophies. And I wonder if the average 
game conservationist realizes how powerful 
an influence taxidermy has on the preser- 
vation of game. 





For my own part, I know that I have in- 
creased the pleasure I get from hunting, 
several times over, by re-creating my finest 
specimens, thus more than making up for a 
reduced bag. Whereas in former years 
“the limit” was my goal on every shooting 
expedition, I’m now content with far fewer 
birds. In fact I feel a distinct shudder at 
the thought of the gorgeous plumage of the 
dozens of birds I’ve discarded in previous 
years. 

Taxidermy is not a particularly difficult 
art to learn, and modern methods now en- 





This sportsman has the right idea 

he’s telling the other fellow that he’s 

g0ing to kill less and mount more of 
his trophies 


able even the amateur to faithfully repro- 
duce the specimen just as it was when alive. 
The old fashioned “bird-stuffer” is as out- 
moded as the buggy whip manufacturer. 
In my own den at the present time I have a 
pheasant, mounted as a book-end. There he 
stands—12 months in the year—eyes glisten- 
ing, plumage as smooth, satiny and brilliant 
as the day I flushed him in a cottonwood 
clump last fall. As a grand and glorious re- 
minder of that enjoyable expedition, where 
could I find a more pleasing souvenir? 

The actual work is no small part of the 
joy of taxidermy. It’s an interesting, he- 
man’s hobby that has brought me a good 
many hours of pleasurable relaxation. 
There’s a real satisfaction in watching the 
skin of a bird or animal take form before 
your eyes, until it appears as the specimen 
did when alive. 


Nebr. ALBERT RYAN. 


Hide Rugs and Trophies 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HE acid and salt tan process is usu- 
ally recommended for the skins of 
small animals because it is simple and 
easy to do. But when the amateur wants 
to handle larger, more valuable hides like 


those of deer and mount lion and con- 
vert them into rugs or wa ‘ings, the 
following method i ivis requires 
additional labor, bu e well re- 


paid by the improved 











It is important that large game animal 
hides be salted. Salt must strike through 
from the flesh side and set the hair and epi- 
dermis before they loosen and slip. This of 
course in the event you plan to finish the 
pelt with its hair intact. If the hide is 
very fat, salt is not going to penetrate well. 
So after skinning, flesh the hide carefully 
and by scraping it with the edge of your 
knife, you will be able to press out much 
of the surplus oil. Then lay the skin flat 
on the ground and spread dry salt evenly 
over every part, fold skin flesh to flesh and 
roll it up. This is all the field treatment 
required. 

When you return home, relax or soften 
the hide in warm water and borax soap 
chips—one handful of chips to five gallons 
of water. Stir this up well and soak hide 
in it until every part is soft. Then beam 
the hide. “Beaming” means to lay it over a 
solid rounded beam and scrape it well with 
a drawshave, the sharpened blade of a 
skate or even a fine-toothed hack saw blade. 
The idea is to remove all shreds of tissue 
that stuck to the skin in skinning and also 
to press out any remaining oil. Beaming 
will also break up hard spots so they take 
the tan evenly with the balance of the hide. 
If the skin is very fat, soak it an hour in 
gasoline. 
Prepare this tanning solution: 

1 quart water 
1 pound salt 
1 pound alum (aluminum sulphate ) 


Heat water and salt and alum. 
Cool and add: 


14 ounce commercial sulphuric acid 
4 ounces formic acid 
4 ounces hyposulphite soda 


YZ pint dry flour. 
[EAVE the hide in this about 10 hours. 

Then squeeze out excess liquor and fold 
hide flesh to flesh and roll it up with the 
hair out. Let it remain thus 24 hours. 
Then hang up over a line or pole to dry. 
When about half dry, lay hide flat and paint 
all over the flesh side this preparation, ap- 
plied warm: 


1 quart water 
4 cake laundry soap shaved fine 
Same bulk as soap of shaved 
stearic acid 
1 ounce carbonate soda 
4 ounces (fluid) neat’s-foot or 
castor oil. 
Boil and stir until the above are dissolved. 
Then add one tablespoonful of commercial 
ammonia. 

The hide must not be dry when this 
liquor is applied, but should be half wet. 
A lion hide will probably require two ap- 
plications of this fat liquor. 

Let hide dry now and then swab flesh 
side with water. When wet all over, roll 
up skin and allow to remain an hour or 
until it has softened. Then stretch and pull 
the hide, breaking its fibers by mechanical 
means until they are softened. When thor- 
oughly worked, cover hair side with dry 
sawdust and beat lightly and rapidly with 
a flexible wand. If the hair is soiled, rub 
it with a wad of burlap moistened with 
kerosene, then apply sawdust and beat. This 
cleans and glosses the hair. 

Let the hide hang now until it is bone 
dry. Then sandpaper the flesh side until 
it is smooth. This also helps soften any 
hard spots. Now moisten the hide again 
and tack it to the floor, stretching it into 
natural shape. This requires considerable 
care to get the proper proportions. Get 
the legs especially stretched out well. 
Brush the hair carefully, trim edges all 
around with sharp knife (no scissors), re- 
move tacks, dust dry talcum powder on 
the flesh side and rub it in. The hide is 
now ready to be stitched to the cloth or 
felt lining or backing. 


dissolve 





Then hang up to drain and dry. | 
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your VALUABLE TROPHIES « Le. 













YES, AND 
THEY'RE FLYING 
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XIDERMY FROM BOB % NOT FOR ME, JIM. 
IN FACT, MY ENJOY- 
MENT FROM THIS TRIP 
ISN'T HALF OVER YET. 














WELL, BOB, 
THAT WAS A GREAT) / 
TRIP—SEEMS TOO DROP OVER TO MY 

BAD THE FUN'S HOUSE SOME. EVENING— 


ALL OVER. I'LL SHOW YOU WHAT 1 
_ MEAN. — 
EES 
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WINGING IN $O LOW? 
DOESN'T HE LOOK 
NATURAL? 
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IZED eat I | Seteot‘or bese Be 
. Za ii KNOW You CIDED TO WRITE FOR THEIR FREE IP 
THERE YOU ARE— ___ spray) COULD DO BOOK. TO MAKE A LONG STORV 
REMEMBER THAT LAST Py" EY TAXIDERMY SHORT, | DID LEARN TAXIDERMY 
MALLARD THAT CAME : WORK. RIGHT HERE AT HOME, AND YOU 




















CAN SEE THE RE- 

SULTS. I'VE REALLY 
DOUBLED THE FUN 
1 GET FROM MY 
HUNTING TRIPS. 
















INSTEAD OF THROWING AWAY 
THAT GORGEOUS PLUMAGE, IT'S A 
LOT OF SATISFACTION TO RE-CREATE 
IT. TO ME, TAXIDERMY Is THE 
GREATEST HOBBY IN THE WORLO— 

AND NOW | REALLY HAVE SOME- 
THING TO SHOW FOR MY 
HUNTING TRIPS. USEFUL 
ARTICLES LIKE THESE ARE 
SURE GREAT FOR THE 
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Learn At Home 


Sportsmen! 


right in your own home. 


school. 200,000 graduates. 
cess guaranteed 


Send for 


right. We’ll send 
FRI E, wi 
beautiful 48-page book. 


OF TAXIDERMY 
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EXPENSIVE? 
A 


Be a Taxidermist 


Animals-Heads-Fish.-Tan Furs-Make Leather 


Double your pleasure from 
Hunting and Fishing. Save 
those beautiful trophies! Deco- 
rate home and den. Wecan posi- 
tively teach you this grees art 


fascinating hobby. Easily and ° 
quickly learned. Old, reliable 


FREE BOOK 


ff and mail the coupon 
th no oblestion. 2 


how you can learn Toxitermy. 


Many beautiful pictures. Get 
your copy now. Please state 
our age 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 


6‘N Elweod Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. § 










I'M CERTAINLY 
GOING TO, BOB. 
GIVE ME 
THAT ADDRESS 
AND I'LL WRITE 
TODAY— 1 HAD 
NO IDEA WHAT 
‘OD BEEN Mis- 
SING. 


V’ NOT AT ALL. {(T COSTS ONLY 
A FEW CENTS TO MOUNT A 
BIRD—IN FACT TAXIDERMY 
HAS NOT ONLY PAID ALL ITS 
OWN EXPENSES, BUT I'VE 
MADE PLENTY OF MONEY DO- 
ING THIS WORK FOR OTHERS. 
JIM, WHY DON’T 
TAKE UP TAXIDERMY? 
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in Spare Time to Mount Birds- 





ALL IN ONE COURSE 
You'll learn every of taxidermy. 1) 
mounting game specimens (2) Taxidermy 
Work — making delightful useful articles — 
lamps, ash-trays, ends, etc. from mounted 

copemmene (see rabbit a) to sett). (3) Tanning 
all kinds of furs, and leather making. ~~ 
stimula cuasccinscrsea bth pipssee. oes 
animals; equ Ss, —— 6, OW 
frogs. the cou ride oon 
Make Money rin Spare Time 
Earn $50 to $100 per month in geure odd moments. 
Mount trophies for other s e side- 
line business or good profits ter ts full 1 mod Un- 


Highly 


Suc- 


crowded field. Many ero — $10 to $20 per 
week while learning. need money for Ze 
new gun, boat, fish tackle, « etc. Be, epee Gee 

way to get it. inves 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Hinge Camp Grate 


HIS folding cooking grate is made 
from three new or used 10-inch strap 
hinges and a stove bolt. Bolt the three 





hinges together at one end as in Fig. 1. To 
set up, thrust the lower ends of the hinges 
in the earth as in Fig. 2—/Frederick Fittig, 
Til. 

Handy Emergency Kit 
ECENTLY I set out to assemble a very 
compact emergency kit. For a con- 

tainer I used a typewriter ribbon box, 
214x24%4x%, and with the cover fitting so 
tightly the box was waterproof. 

Into this I have managed to pack a small 
compass, half a dozen matches, six .22 
Long Rifle cartridges, 6 feet of fish line, 
a fishhook, sterilized razor blade, needle, 
thread, pins, 6 inches of %4-inch adhesive 
tape, 12 inches of sterilized gauze, a small 
phial of mercurochrome, a small phial of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, a small phial 
of salt, two aspirin tablets and two cascara 
sagrada tablets. Total weight, a little over 
2 ounces.—W.. H. Darby, Tex. 


Waterproof Camp Match Box 

WATERPROOF match container to 

hold the camp’s supply of matches 
when traveling by canoe or pack horse may 
be made from a pint or quart varnish can 
with friction top. Pour out the varnish 
but do not wipe clean. Set can open in 
sun to dry a couple of days and a film of 
varnish will dry in and seal every seam. 
This container will float if dropped over- 
board and it stands hard knocks of difficult 
trails —F. M. Dowey, Mass. 


*Possum Up de ’Simmon Tree 


(Continued from page 21) 
*Bout de white man’s price! 
Got a fat ‘possum at home. 


Meat outer sight, 

Times gittin’ tight, 

But I ain’t gwyn roam, 

Cause ‘simmons gittin’ ripe, 

An’ I got a fat ‘possum at home! 


And in the old fellow’s echoing chantey 
was more than the natural ebullience of 
the race, for the ‘possum, especially in 
times of depression, is of no little economic 
importance to the negroes of the lower 
South. As a source of food the Didelphis 
virginiana, as the encyclopedias call him, 
is not to be overlooked, and he abounds in 
the wide-flung lowlands as well as in the 
hardwood uplands of the South. The dar- 
key may force himself to be content with 
sweet potatoes, rice, and corn meal as week- 
day rations, but on festive occasions he 
has got to have a ‘possum. It is the pork 
of the destitute lowlander. In fact, they 
are often caught and kept in captivity dur- 
ing the winter months by negro families 
and fattened very much as if they were 
pigs. As Irving Russell wrote: “Whar 
rou finds de nigger—dar’s de banjo an’ de 
possum.” 
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Along toward 2 o'clock it commenced 
to get chilly, and Bill began to bemoan 
his lack of foresight in not bringing along 
a little something to fortify his courage, 
the sine qua non of an all-night hunting 
trip. Sine qua non is Latin for “not with- 
out which,” without which Bill was usu- 
ally not. But the patron saint of ‘possum 
hunters is a regular fellow. 


RESENTLY Uncle Spiller appeared to 
stumble heavily, falling forward with a 
vociferous grunt. Regaining his feet, he 
brushed aside a pile of leaves, exposing, 
of all things, the protruding top of a 
wooden keg! The old darkey seemed puz- 


zled. Bill’s interest picked up instantly. 
Kneeling down, he popped the wooden 
stopper from the bung hole, thrust his 


nose in like an anteater, and inhaled deeply 
and feelingly. Then he sat down beside 
the keg, sighed heavily, and drawled: 

“I’m awiul sorry, but I’m plumb tuck- 
ered out. I just got to stop here and rest 
a spell. You all can go on huntin’ and 


maybe I'll overtake you some time or an- 
If I just had a straw or somethin’,” 
It was very touching. 


other. 
he sighed. 





If he could only climb! 


Uncle Spiller’s ancient features broke 
into an expansive grin. Shuffling over to 
a hollow log, he fumbled around a minute 
and came up with a long, hollow reed. The 
pious old fraud! It was his own keg, and 
he had deliberately led us to it. Bill stuck 
the reed in the keg and commenced drench- 
ing himself. 

“What is it?” I demanded. But Bill had 
a one-track mind. After about five min- 
utes he settled back on his haunches and 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 

“Persimmon beer, old son, and of all the 


persimmon beer I ever tasted ... well, 
take a swig and decide for yourself.” 
Uncle Spiller was immediately bom- 


barded with questions, and his explana- 
tions cleared up the mrstery of the keg. 

“T brung dé ‘simmons stead 
o’ haulin’ de mons le kaig. John 
Hennery’s boy locuses, and I 
got de extrys here a» Ole nigger 


haffa hide kaix in de p to keep dem 
scallions at d use gittin’ it all.” 
ELL, we : ound the keg 
and held a | m, passing the 
reed from one to a! Bill’s judg- 


ment stood unimpeac! 
and mellow, it 
frosty air and filled 
benevolence and brother ox 


old, sparkling, 
‘hill from the 
vith a persuasive 


|. With Pro- 


stole the 





fessor Smathers, to whom the concoction 
was new, it was a case of love at first 
sight. First he knelt down and sucked, 
then he sat down and sucked, and finally 
he lay flat on the keg and sucked. Then 
he took time out to catch up with his 
breath and sucked some more, as if he 
thought it a breach of etiquette to quit be- 
fore he emptied the barrel. - 

“Dat gentleman better not 
much,” Uncle Spiller cautioned. 
got purgitude in it!” 


drink too 
“Dat stuff 


_The professor finally straightened up, 
his eyes snapping. He was getting “fou 
and unco happy,” as Robert Burns says. 


Normally of a quiet, retiring nature, he 
now became highly garrulous, proceeding 
to deliver to us a grandiloquent lecture on 
the ‘possum, and in his best classroom man- 
ner. He descanted at length on its idio- 
syncrasies, its love life, its intimate family 
affairs, with numerous references to “noc- 
turnal and arboreal habits,” “prehensile 
tail,” and what not. He wound up, or 
rather unwound with: “It is the only 
native marsupial in this country. Ain't it 
the only marsupial in this country, Uncle 
Spiller?” he demanded. 

The old darkey, who had been visibly 
impressed, blinked owlishly and apologetic- 
ally replied: 

“*Possum hash am fust-rate, sah, fer a 
fact, but I can’t say how de soup would be, 
sah.” 

A distant baying recalled us to the 
hunt, and we soon came upon the dogs tree- 
ing up a half-fallen oak tree. Th 
fessor, who had a lively interest in affairs 
now, immediately scrambled up the fallen 
trunk to find the quarry, protesting that 
he could outclimb July any day in the week. 
In a few minutes his flashlight began to 
play over the thick branches around him. 
Presently the roving beam stopped on a 
clump of leaves. 

“Ah, I perceive the object of our search, 
gentlemen. ’Tis an elegant creature. Tail 
extended and bushy; head tapering and 
graceful; evidently carnivorous in habit; 
white longitudinal streaks down its body. 
Ah, I have it! ’Tis a very, very fine speci- 
ment of Putorious putorious!” mooned the 
protessor. 


HAKESPEARE says that what we call 

a rose will smell as sweet by any other 
name, but when Bill hollered “Polecat!” it 
sure smelled a whole lot worse. 

We brought up together 200 feet away, 
panting and brushing the cobwebs from our 
faces. The light still glowed in the tree 
lap, and we could hear the indistinct maun- 
derings of the professor. 

“Run, you damn fool. 
Bill yelled. 

“Run, and miss this specimen? Ah, my 
good man, that is not the way of science. 
Your fears are unwarranted. It is true 
that the Putorious putorious may emit a 
somewhat unpleasant odor from its anal 
glands, but it is inoffensive unless irritated, 
and I do not propose to irritate it. Be- 
sides, it cannot emit said odor as long as 
its tail is down, and I shall observe the 
tail closely. A beautiful specimen!” he 
murmured rapturously. 

Well, he could stay in the interest of 
science, but in the interest of humanity we 
couldn’t see it that way. We shouted: we 
coaxed; we cursed ; we threatened him with 
mayhem and manslaughter; and still the 
professor sat rhapsodizing to that polecat. 
We considered sending an ambassador to 
ask him to withdraw his forces, but nobody 
would accept the appointment. 

“He’s drunk as a boiled owl off Uncle 
Spiller’s beer. Why did you bring such 
an idiot with you anyway? Now what'll 
we do?” demanded Bill sourly. 

In disgust we decided to continue the 
hunt, hoping the fool would return to his 


Nro]| 
€ pre 


That’s a polecat !” 




















senses and follow. The guide had in the 
meanwhile held the dogs on a leash, ex- 
plaining that contact with a skunk would 
so demoralize their sense of smell that they 
would be worthless the rest of the night. 


N HOUR or so later, during which 
time we had bagged our fourth and 
fifth ‘possums, we heard someone shuf- 
fling through the underbrush. A _ light 
flashed on and off. It was the professor 
and he was carrying a sack and mumbling 
contentedly. He had evidently caught and 
sacked a small ‘possum without the aid of 
the dogs, as sometimes happens. Saunter- 
ing up into the circle with a fatuous smile 
on his face, he remarked: 

“I’ve got a nice one. Look.” 

Bill opened the bag and nearly had a 
stroke. It was that same confounded pole- 
cat! Now don’t ask me how the professor 
caught him, or why the pole-cat did not 
resent, in his customary manner, the over- 
tures of his captor. I don’t know, and 
furthermore, I don’t give a damn. And 
the professor doesn’t remember. As a mat- 
ter of fact the next day, after Uncle Spil- 
ler’s beer had died out, he indignantly de- 
nied the whole business. Anyway Bill 
picked up the sack, counted one, two, three 
for our benefit, and hurled it as far into the 
swamp as he could. 

That disgusting episode over, Uncle 
Spiller released his dogs again and we 
straggled on. We had already had a fair 
hunt, but as it turned out, the climax of 
the night was yet to come. 

“De big boys don’t move ’round much 
twell jes befo’ day, an’ dey don’t climb 
trees much. Dey’s too hebby,” Uncle 
Spiller had told us, and his judgment was 
soon verified. 

It was in the intense blackness just pre- 
ceding daybreak that Old Blue struck 
again. The trail was hot, and within fif- 
teen minutes the dogs were treeing in a 
thick windfall. We promptly surrounded 
the fall to cut off all avenues of escape. 
The dogs were held back to prevent their 
closing in too rapidly and mutilating the 
catch. Snapping on my flashlight I started 
crawling under the entanglement, worming 
and bellying my way along until I got to 
the center. Then I began to play the light 
around me. All at once the rays caught 
and held two gleaming pools of fire. Then 
the beam fell full on an enormous ’possum. 
He was at bay and in a fighting mood, his 
jaws glistening and extended, his breath 
hissing. 


N A voice as casual as I could make it 

I called the old darkey to me. Scram- 
bling through the windfall he soon stood 
by my side. When I flashed the light on 
again his eyes popped incredulously, and 
I felt his body grow tense against mine. 
Old Tom at last! 

I continued to hold the light while Uncle 
Spiller advanced to the attack. Then be- 
gan the hand-to-hand encounter. It was 
check and countercheck; maneuver against 
maneuver; finesse against finesse. It was 
blackjack against thunder. They were old 
adversaries, these two, and they respected 
one another. The negro found himself re- 
peatedly outsmarted in his efforts to get 
at the tail. Finally he poked a stick at the 
hissing jaws and goaded the ’possum into 
snapping it. Its teeth sank deep and froze 
to the stick. Then Uncle Spiller made a 
lightning swoop downward—and came up 
with both of his huge hands locked about 
the enemy’s throat in such a way that he 
could not budge his head. 

Old Tom was indeed the “sheriff” of 
the swamp. From tip to tip he was fully 
three feet long, and he must have weighed 
twenty-five pounds The long feud be- 
tween negro and Brer ‘Possum was over, 
and the old Negro’s » was running over. 
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Unable to contain himself, he fell into an 
emotional frenzy, possibly a reversion to 
his ancient Congo ancestry. He began 
to shout, punctuating his shouting with ex- 
plosive grunts and gutteral fragments: 


“Ol, Tom, you is done cotched, 
Yo’ watch is done run down, 
Yo’ bossin’ days is over, 

Hey, de ole sheriff hisself! 

Yer done fool ole Spiller, 

Done whop he dawgs, 

Done steal he chickens, 

But yo’ time done come, ya! 
Didn't I tole yer quit messin’ wid me? 
Aaaaaaah! Yer gwyn die! 

Yer gwyn in ole Spiller’s belly! 


H's excitement finally subsided, and he 
brought out a fresh bag to put the 
prize catch in. 
sisted in his efforts to escape, now appear- 
ing to be altogether lifeless. Indeed, when 
Uncle Spiller, as a demonstration, placed 
him on the ground and released his hold, 
no signs of life were evident. “No use o’ 
playin’ ‘possum! You ain’t fool nobody,” 
the old negro shouted at his enemy. 


The big ’possum had de- | 





Playing ’possum! At least, I smilingly | 


reflected, this amusing little animal has 
done what few others have done—he has 
added a picturesque phrase to the English 
language and got himself into all the dic- 
tionaries. How much more vivid and ef- 
fective is the idiom, “Playing *possum,” 
than the roundabout equivalent, “to dis- 
semble or counterfeit death when en- 
dangered or about to be captured.” 

Day was beginning to break. We had 
seven ’possums, more than anybody wanted 
to tote, so we turned our steps homeward. 
We soon discovered that we had traversed 
a wide circle, and we were agreeably sur- 


prised when we emerged into a frost-cov- | 
ered cotton patch within a short distance | 
from Uncle Spiller’s cabin, where we had | 


left our car the preceding evening. 


Arriving at the cabin, we found that we | 


were expected. Uncle Spiller’s 


grand- | 


daughter met us with a gallon of steam- | 


ing, black coffee, the finishing touch to 
any hunt. We had gotten in our car and 
started down the lane to the big road 
when I happened to think that I was tak- 
ing one possum home with me, and that 
the missus might not know how to cook it 
3acking up, I called the old negro to the 
car. 

“Uncle Spiller, what is the best way 
to cook a ’possum?” 

“Dat very praper question, sah. Hit 
make a big diffunce. Fust, you hang de 
*possum up by de hind feet, lack a hog; 
den you pull de hide off and entrail ’im; 
den you wash ’im good and clean; den 
you builds a good hot fyar in de stove and 
gits de pan ready; den... .” 

“Then what?” I prompted. 

“Den you sends fer me!” 


I did. 


Old Reliable 
(Continued from page 17) 


scratch one with my hook and do not 
fasten solidly, it is time to move on and 
give this pool a long rest. 

Upstream from the bridge the river is 
wadable any place with full length wad- 
ers. Hip boots do just about as well, for 
this stream is mostly river in name— 
little more than a good-sized brook with 
a substantial flow of fast water. The 
bottom is interlaced with fallen cedar 
poles. Here are numbers of smaller trout 
from eight to eleven inches long, both 
rainbow and brook. 

This is exciting dry fly water and the 
trout seem to prefer the dry fly to any- 
thing else. The stream tumbles over and 
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BEAN’S COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 
Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as 
your everyday shoes. 

_ Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with ad- 
jJustable steel arch. Send for fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, 329 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


, How to Cash-In 
os with Your CAMERA 
Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
BUYING 134,000 photos every week! Make 
good money taking human-interest pictures that 
sell. We teach you by mail how to take salable 
pictures. Fascinating, easy! Our unlimited Market- 
ing Service helps you cash in quickly. Write now for 
FREE BOOK ‘‘How to Make Money with Your Camera.’’ 
Universal Photographers (Dept. 191), 10 W. 33 St., N. Y.C. 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Ideal for Summer Camps 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 591 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 






















BUILD IT<cure oe 


The JIM DANDY : a Ta 
Cabin Trailer 


Aclassylooking coach 
















any home craftsman §f 
can easily build for 
little money. Nothing 
complicated. Accom- 


modates 2 to 4 it P . 
poser acs ng Sw mae Big value! 50 diagrams, sketches 


arrangement makes Photos, etc. Detailed instructions and 
roomy interior. Plans ™®2¥Y valuable ideas and suggestions 
and instructions are £°T trailer builders. Material list tells 
complete and easy to Where to get needed parts. Send for 
follow. your copy today—NOW! 


Mail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, Box 125-F,Wausau, Wis. 


ALL PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR ‘41.00 


















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, ts, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
ay redeemed on first order. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
7% Lester St. Richmond,Va, 


NOW‘! the KNIFE 
You’ve Always 
Wanted — 




















at a new 

A LOW PRICE 

The 4in. blade, tempered, 

lished and sharpened, is made from the same 

igh grade cutlery steel used in all Marble Knives, 

Blade extends through the attractive bone stag 
handle. Comes complete with leather sheath. 


MARBLES NO. 40 OUTERS’ KNIFE 


isjust the thing you’! need for hunting, and camp- 
ing. Price, $1.00. Ask your dealer or order direct. 

Free?! (ine axes, sights, compames and gun cleaning 

equipment. Every sportaman should havel t. Writetoday: 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (4-90) 

571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


Se a 
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under the cedar poles creating little pot 
holes of four feet or so in depth. It takes 
careful manipulation to keep a trout com- 
ing on the surface and skate him over 
these snags; for if he dives, there is 
small chance of coaxing him out again 
with a light dry fly leader. The most 
effective flies in this stretch of water are, 
the Queen o’ Waters, Wickham’s Fancy, 
Royal Coachman, and Stone Fly and 
Spent Wings in the later season. How- 
ever, the brown hackle, and a half dozen 
patterns of the bi-visibles seem to be 
chosen with equal eagerness. 

Regardless of which fly is used, and 
especially in the colder season of early 
spring before the fly hatches come on, 
I find that I must cast repeatedly over 
the same spot. Whether this deceives 
the trout into believing an unseasonable 
fly hatch is on, or whether trout and 
humans both are cursed with a fatal 
curiosity, I am not prepared to say; but 
it is good medicine for this stream and 
it takes trout when the more rapid style 
of one cast for each pool will deliver 
nothing to the creel in a whole day’s fish- 
ing. 

In the lower reaches of Rapid River 
below the wagon bridge and for a mile 
or more below the railroad bridge, I have 
run into exasperating days when small 
trout simply monopolized my flies while 
the big fellows studiously ignored my 
overtures. One May 25th stands out as 
a red letter day that started out with the 
little trout playing ducks and drakes with 
my fly. I had to stop floating my fly over 
the water because these little fellows 
were getting hurt. 


O I left the river and hiked upstream 

to the railroad bridge, changing on 
my way to a heavy leader and a No. 8 
Silver Doctor which I knew was too 
much of a mouthful for the small trout. 
At the end of a chute a cedar stump 
parted the current. He was there all 
right. The wet fly, quartering across the 
stream, never got past him; he was a 
heavy rainbow for this stream and he 
came out of his hole and pinched my 
Silver Doctor and started off to lock it 
up in a regular jail of a place of matted 


. cedar poles on the other side of the 
stream. 

I clamped down on the idea and 
watched my four-ounce rod bend and 


writhe fearsomely. The current was strong 
and my rainbow was full of fight with 
plenty of weight to go with it. At last 
I turned him and started him off down- 
stream where he evidently proposed to 
fight it out if it took all summer. I gave 
him all the line I dared and then gambled 
everything on one last effort to get him 
on top of the water where his bulk would 
not have the advantage of a solid pur- 
chase in the fast water. I shall never, 
never, try that trick again! My trout 
braced himself and apparently tossed out 
a couple of sea anchors in the bargain. 
My terminal tackle was standing the 
strain nicely and I thought I was pulling 
a smart trick by pointing my rod tip al- 
most down his throat. But he was hooked 
too lightly for such knock-down-and- 
drag-out tactics. The fly pulled free and 
I spent the rest of the morning wishing 
some firm-willed friend was along to kick 
me repeatedly just abaft of my right hip 
pocket. What particularly chagrined me 
in this instance was the vivid memory of 
another set-to with a larger rainbow in 
this same stretch of water. 

This had happened a week earlier. I 
was fishing Rapid River against the ad- 
vice of friends who insisted it was too 
cold for trout to rise to a dry fly. The 
main stream swept down a chute to my 
left and the water, though clear, was 
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higher than I cared to risk wading so 
early in the season. I was standing at 
the foot of an island and chose the 
smaller stream to my right, knowing that 
I was less likely to get a good fish—the 
whole day looked like an experiment in 
sub-arctic fishing anyway. So I switched 
my fly a few times and popped it under 
the limbs of an overhanging cedar. My 
fly cocked prettily in a hazardous loca- 
tion with a strand of submerged barbed 
wire promising all kinds of grief in case 
of a rising trout. I couldn’t take it. My 
ancestral instinct cautioned me to be 
more canny with my wee bit of expensive 
bawbee, and I plucked away my fly and 





When the unexpected happens—the 
muskie that connected with a lake trout 
trolling rig. Length, 49% inches; 
weight, 30 pounds. There is a 7-pound 
lake trout hanging from the same string 


sought a safer place to keep it on the 
end of my leader. 


UT bounced an old warrior and 

ripped the surface into a froth. He 
was one disappointed and angry trout— 
that made two of us with precisely the 
same sentiments. The trout felt that he 
had lost a nice meal and I knew, by 
George, that / had! That trout somer- 
saulted and threshed around and did 
everything to show all the unrestrained 
passions but swear out loud in plain Eng- 
lish. Then he took himself off in a state 
of savage disgust. Now that fly, which 
was the innocent cause of all the commo- 
tion, reposes, pensioned, in my memory 
book of flies. 

About three miles upstream from Rapid 
City is a trout-rearing station just below 
Rikker’s Pond. The short stretch of 
water below the falls is closed to fishing 
because trout fry are fed here on a diet 
of ground hog liver. Later these trout 
are released along various streamis in this 
country—and that is one good reason why 
I do not hesitate to mention exactly 
where this stream can be found. As long 
as Michigan continues her splendid con- 
servation work in this direction, Rapid 
River will furnish trout for my basket 
and yours, too. 

Rikker’s Pond lies above the rearing 





pools. Stumps rise up all over the whole 
area. The bottom is treacherous muck— 
the only dangerous wading along the 
whole stream. I fish this pond from the 
banks and can reach out almost to any 
desirable spot, except the very, very best, 
of course; which is just as it should be. 
This pond is seldom fished with the dry 
fly. The local fishermen use a small 
spinner and a hook baited with worms. 
When the surface of Rikker’s Pond is 
rippled by a faint breeze, the dry fly is 
almost too deadly. The trout, all brooks, 
run from ten inches to a foot long with 
a few larger ones up to eighteen inches 
to furnish a special thrill just when I am 
thoroughly asleep on the job and get 
caught flat-footed by a smashing hit. 
Some three miles above Rikker’s Pond 
is the Rug. This is a reservoir for a 
small hydroelectric plant. This can be 


‘fished only from a punt. On Sundays and 


holidays the local fishermen are on deck 
the night before and have rented the few 
boats on the pond. This is a bait fisher- 
man’s own idea of heaven when the Rug 
trout really get down to business and put 
out the welcome mat on the doorstep. A 
six-foot leader is used with a_ snelled 
hook and one piece of split shot—there is 
little or no current here. The bait varies 
with the season—minnows, worms, and 
muddlers in the spring; crickets and 
grasshoppers later in the season. These 
are all brook trout in this pond and run 
from a foot to two feet in length, the 
larger ones being taken at night. On 
dark, cloudy days, with a riffle on the 
water, and toward evening and on into 
the moonlight, these trout take the dry 
fly fairly well. The darker it gets, the 
larger must be the fly, sometimes wind- 
ing up with a No. 8. 


F LATE years certain streams in this 

vicinity have changed their nature to 
such an extent that they fail to respond to 
repeated stocking with native brook trout 
In these barren streams the state has 
planted German browns along with the 
hardy rainbow. The Boardman I have 
already mentioned, and the Cedar is an- 
other. From my own limited experience 
with German browns in this neighbor- 
hood, I would say that the results have 
been satisfactory indeed. At Bellaire, to 
the east of Torch Lake, the pond formed 
above the hydroelectric dam is stocked 
with German brown trout. About one- 
half the area of the pond is covered with 
floating stumps that drift about with each 
change of wind. This makes excellent 
cover for the trout and plenty of hazards 
for the fisherman, especially when it is 
understood that the trout in this body of 
water run to real beef. 

Most of the German brown fishing at 
Bellaire is done at night. Personally, I 
do my fishing in the day time and am too 
tired by nightfall to start out all over 
again. Disregarding the tradition of this 
locality that these trout would ignore my 
dry fly during the day, I chose an over- 
cast afternoon and took my first whirl 
at German browns on this pond. The 
result of my experiment was enlighten- 
ing. I fished this pond with my longest 
and most delicate leaders bent to a 
Queen o’ Waters fan wing. I have no 
complaint about the action offered me, 
but I wish now that I had used a little 
more judgment in the strength of my 


leaders! T} re at the end of the 
day was e splendid fish that rose 
with all thusiasm a man could ask 
for; four e, new flies stolen right off 
the end of 3X tippets; three leaders 
hopeless! ashed when I discarded my 
gossamer ti and bent my flies di- 
rectly to n e-Ib. test leaders—and 
positively ar bsolutely no fish in my 














basket. I made ’em rise, though, which 
is small comfort if not worse than none. 
I learned about German browns at 
Bellaire. 


BOUT the middle of July the bass be- 
gin to wake up and take a little 
interest in the welfare of the fisherman. 
Torch River is a good bass stream. Down 
at the mouth where it empties into Round 
Lake, really an arm of Elk Lake, is a 
stretch of grassy beds where the bass 
first start hitting. Live bait has the call 
here, minnows, hard-shell crawfish with 
the back shell peeled off, and worms, 
gobs of worms—all that can be strung 
on a hook. A six-foot heavy leader is 
tied to the line right in the middle with 
the two ends hanging. A _ heavy bell 
sinker goes at one end of the leader and 
the snelled hook at the other to allow the 
bait to float over the tops of the weeds. 
The bass run well over four pounds in 
weight. Farther up Torch River the bass 
are taken trolling with a long-strung, 
single-spoon rig with simple hook that 
has a piano wire trace. This is necessary 





A basket of brook trout taken from Yuba 
Creek, a very small stream emptying into 
Traverse Bay 


because a saw-toothed pike or a big mus- 
kellunge may take a notion to smash the 
lure. Torch River has many pike during 
some parts of the season. And now and 
then a roving muskellunge pops out of 
nowhere and gets in a few handsprings 
to keep the stock of Torch River up to 
par. As a rule the bait caster must de- 
pend on under-surface lures for action, 
as all fish in this river are seemingly in- 
different to the surface lures. The same 
thing holds good for the surrounding 
waters. 

The muskellunge run from twenty to 
thirty-pound weight. My twelve-year-old 
son received a liberal education in this 
subject one lazy July day. The first 
strike caught him miles from the job. He 
had his line stripped from his reel be- 
fore he realized that he was not having 
a serious difference of opinion with a 
large bass. After putting on a new line, 
a bit chastened in spirit but thirsting for 
revenge, he tied into a second muskel- 
lunge that very promptly and with work- 
manlike technique stripped the second 
line—and departed. That is the only time 
I recall when the same rod faced two 

muskellunge in the same day on Torch 
River 

waters are not considered es- 
pecially good muskellunge territory. True, 
ther sh caught with more or less 
regul through most of the season, 
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but there is no systematic pursuit of 
them. But when these fighters are taken 
they generally run large. With two com- 
panions and a guide I was trolling from 
a small cabin cruiser in Elk Lake. We 
were working two trolling rods for lake 
trout and the odd man reclined com- 
fortably in a deck chair and volunteered 
plenty of advice to the rod tenders. I 
happened to be the odd man when one of 
my companions connected with a laker. 
He had worked his fish up within 100 feet 
of the boat when the rod was almost 
ripped from his hands by a violent jerk. 
Later the laker was gaffed and we found 
where some larger fish had struck him 
and bitten out, clean, about a quarter of 
a pound of flesh. 

Anything big enough to feel at liberty 
to strike at a seven-pound lake trout ex- 
cited my curiosity. Taking over the rod, 
I persuaded our guide to circle back over 
that same water. At this point the lake 
is divided by a ridge that comes up from 
the depths to within about sixty feet of 
the surface. I had just gotten my lure 
down to where the lake trout were feed- 
ing when I felt the sag in my line touch 
this ridge. 
I reeled in rapidly to raise my pearl 
wobbler high enough to clear this bar. 

I judge that my lure was about over 
the center of this ridge when I connected 
with a powerful fish who took charge and 
stripped off 200 feet of copper wire be- 
fore I dared apply sufficient pressure on 
the thumb brake to stop him. He still 
had more than 200 feet of line out when 
he broke water for the first time. He was 
quite the largest fresh water fish I had 
ever played and the effect of that sight 
almost gave me an incurable case of buck 
fever. Then he rushed off and sounded, 
bulldogging away almost directly under 
the boat in very deep water. With a sud- 
den rush he broached right at the rudder 
post leaving me with a long loop of slack 





We speeded up the motor and | 





line that came in painfully slow with that 


double-multiplying reel. 


E TRIED one more rush and leap 

which ended in a swift stroke of the 
gaff that steered him right into the cock- 
pit of our little cruiser. In an instant it 
was the most crowded place imaginable 
while he threshed about, snapping 
viciously with his enormous jaws. A 
small machinist hammer from the engine 
tool kit provided the necessary logic to 
convince this warrior that the fight was 
over. He was 49% inches long and 
weighed thirty pounde three hours later. 
We found nothing in his gullet when 
we cleaned him, though I am inclined to 





think he may have disgorged the piece | 


of lake trout when the fight started. 
Probably he had not started in on his 
regular summer feeding as the viscera had 
no fat on it—lean in the paunch, but 
as a consequence, in first-class fighting 
trim. 

In spite of the occasional muskellunge 
taken from these waters, I would ven- 
ture to say that Elk Lake still re- 
mains unexplored and untested territory 
for some dyed-in-the-wool muskellunge 
fisherman to try it and form his own con- 
clusions. 

Fishing this country, year after year, 
and arriving at almost any season when 
it is at all comfortable to be out on the 
water, I have come to look on this place 
as my “Old Reliable” fishing hole, which 
always manages to scrape up some kind 
of sport for me no matter what off season 
some particular species of game fish is 
taking. And the steady wheel horse of 
the lot is the lake trout. And good luck 
to him, say I. 
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NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Excel! 


— 









is done 


men perfect every ski by 
hand. Shape, balance, grain, 
and finish are right. These 
famous skis are sold only 
under the deerhead trade- 
mark. , 
Write for booklet, 
“How to Ski.”’ 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 

W orld’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 

8 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn. 











Safety Match Case 


Here's the “North Woods” safety 
match case born of long outdoor 
experience. Indispensable to hunt- 
ers, fishermen, etc. ‘op screws on—waterproof. Of 
light durable composition—floats on water. Two-color 
coml »ination—easily visible on ground among brush. 
Compass in one end—dependable directional guide. 
Magnifying lens in other end—unlimited entertainment 
during idle moments examining mosses, leaves, insects 
etc. Burning glass for starting fire. Handsome, compact. 
Sportsmen everywhere delighted. At dealers or shipped 
by factory postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Order now. 
Jobbers and Dealers write for proposition 


HAVALITE Products Co., 161 Champlain St., Rochester ,N. Y. 
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mz FAIRYLAND FLOWERS ar 
VITALITY VEGETABLES 
Cirerent, ietorestine: Actual photo ret =u 
tions of world’s historic aed ey = er’s 
b> as hardy northern-grown 3 -tested 
| Sebel dod ra Py eer TREES. 
10 0% Sow Saize vlowere and a ae eee y 


Bs: saline ot 
Wie Wesatal borin Messe, sa: 


We show you how; use cellar, idle space; 
plant all seasons; overnight crops. We 
8K 540% profit; our service free. Act 
quic 


INTERSTATE MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES 
GD-7357 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II 





























WORLD’S FINEST PHOTO - INSTRUMENT 


3 Cameras in One! 






in all the 
OR 

No Other 

CAMERA 

Like This! 





Automatic Winding, Ground Glass Focusing before each 
exposure, using Standard Roll Film, Takes 3A, or %, 
: r 4 Post Card—7 to 19 pictures on a 6 exposure film. 
Equipped with best grade high-speed lenses. 
NO DOUBLE EXPOSURES WITH “PAL KO!" 
tT THINKS AND CCUNTS tor you, 


Satisfactory performance teed or re- 
funded! 


Sold direct ‘‘From Manufacturer to You.”’ 
Free catalog Mailed on Request. 


PAL KO, Inc.™ “*theia™ * 
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U. ‘Ss. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT ARMS 









Just Out .... All Latest Prices! 
"ste Stoeger's ‘CREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
a= J) America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the sel of gun and 
ow Send 25c in s' for 152 p 
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Captain Crossman Avoids Get- 
ting on Band Wagon 


YAPTAIN E. C. Crossman, the amusing 
arms and ammunition writer who has 

been called the Walter Winchell of the 
arms field, acknowledges the popularity ot 
GOFORT by printing in another magazine 
some racy comments upon it. On the whole 
he is all for it, but he wouldn’t be Cross- 
man if he didn’t raise a few objections to 
it. He thinks the targets are pretty small. 
He says, “When targets are so small that 
target shooting, sight setting and accuracy 
are needed, then they are too small.” 

Wrong again, Captain. One of the most 
attractive aspects of the new game is that 
the targets are hard to hit in the five sec- 
onds at the shooter’s disposal. We hope it 
will be a few months yet before experts 
become so proficient at the game that they 
are knocking over 50 straight. And it will 
be! 

Come on in, Captain. The water’s fine 
and there’s room enough for all. 


NE of the country’s foremost shooters, 

who thinks GOFORT the greatest 
thing ever, is Captain A. H. Hardy, re- 
nowned pistol shot of Beverley Hills, Cali- 
fornia. He calls GOFORT “the best thing 
ever devised to train the shooter in real 
practical shooting. Punching holes in a 
stationary paper target gets very tiresome 
as people want action and this new game 
should supply plenty of it. The trouble I 
find with the average paper stationary tar- 
get shooter is when he gets out in the 
field to hunt game he forgets that the 
game will not wait until he lies down on 
his belly, fixes his telescope, and gets ready 
finally to shoot. One chap I took out re- 
cently saw a hawk on a hay stack at a 
distance of about 150 yards. He could not 
find a suitable place to rest his rifle and 
while he was trying to get all set the hawk 
flew. This new game teaches, as I see it, 
the mind, eye and finger to work quickly, 
and the shooter has no time to look for a 
place to rest his rifle.” 


HE first prize winner in our $500 con- 

test for naming GOFORT, Carl R. 
Pennington, of Jacksonville, Florida, turns 
out to be a young Georgia “cracker” only 
25 years old. He is at present a substitute 
railway postal clerk. He has been a rifle 
shooter since he first went to Georgia Mili- 
tary College. He has two boys and he says 
they are going to start shooting GOFORT 
when they are eight years old. 

Arthur E. Sager, second prize winner, 
is a 36-year-old sportsman from Appleton, 
Wisconsin. All the prize winners happened 
to be quite young men. I think that is an 
indication of something. 

Hokan F. Moreen, third prize winner, is 
also a youngster, a teller at the Midland 
National Bank in Minneapolis. 

The winner of fourth prize, R. P. Aubin, 
of San Jose, California, was born and 
raised in a small town in Oregon and he 
nearly died of shock at being one of the 
prize winners. 


ee om wife 


OFORT is not a game exclusively for 
men. Instead we predict it will 
be the most popular sport for teaching 
young America to handle rifle and re- 
volver. Says Mr. John Lindskog of Min- 
nesota, “I have a couple of young boys and 
I am not training them on bullseyes be- 
cause that kind of training is not practical 
in woods hunting. I use the GOFORT 
gopher target. It is small, blends in with 
the background and gives my sons some- 
thing lifelike to aim at, just as game 
shooting does. I teach them to hit the 
target as many times as possible in a period 
of 10 seconds, in other words I am making 
fast game shots of them instead of slow 
stationary target punchers. This GOFORT 
target suits my purpose better than any 
other arrangement I have seen.” 
Mr. Charles J. Everett, of the Lake 
Hubert, Minnesota, Camps, finds their in- 
stallment of GOFORT adds new life to the 
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Hokan F. Moreen, 3rd prize-winner in 

OUTDOOR LIFE’S $500.00 contest for 

naming GOFORT. He says the sport is 
catching on rapidly in Minneapolis 





regular National Rifle Association pro- 
grams. Boys at his camps seem to mas- 
ter the art of hitting the jumping targets 
very quickly for Mr. Everett adds, “It is 
not at all unusual to have a boy shoot a 
perfect score on them.” 

You've sure got some of the shootin’est 
boys up there, Charlie, for it is unusual 
when the GOFORT Editor makes a per- 
fect score on those jack-in-the-boxes ! 


R. P. H. MAKIELSKI, president of 

the La Salle Rifle and Revolver Club, 
writes enthusiastically on the future of 
GOFORT. This northern Indiana bunch 
of good square-shooting sportsmen have 
devised a pistol course with the game tar- 
gets that is far from easy. In this course of 
25 shots, they use the squirrel target, tak- 
ing five shots sitting at 50 yards, 10 shots 
standing at 40 yards, all of these at the rate 
of five shots in 30 seconds. Then follow 
five shots at 20 yards in 15 seconds and last 
but not by any means least are five shots 
in 15 seconds using the left hand. 

As the Doctor quite correctly remarks, 
this is some difficult course. And as he 
further remarks, scores are running rather 
low, although he believes that after more 
practice most of the members will be run- 
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ning up 15 and 20 out of the possible 25. He 
sent a few sample scores in the first trials 
of this pistol course. Don’t smile at them, 
for it’s a sporting one and any club that 
bucks such a handicap voluntarily must be 
made up of enthusiastic shooters and 
gentlemen. 

Martin 7, Dr. Fross 6, Dr. Makielski 6, 

Fisher 4, Bales 4, Landy 2. 
_ Dr. Makielski also says they find two 
faults with the equipment. He thinks the 
quail target 1s made of too thin material 
and is too narrow. It is easily deformed at 
20 yards, when shooting high-speed loads 
in pistols. And in certain ground the legs 
of the targets are not adequate to stand the 
pull of the trip ropes and to remedy this, 
his club plants 2 x 4 stakes just in front 
of the rear leg. 

The La Salle Club offers this suggestion 
about shooting. They prefer strings of 
25 shots instead of 15, or at least some 
number that is an even part of 100. This 
for the convenience of calculating percent- 
ages without figuring. One of their favor- 
ite rifle events is a ten-shot string that’s 
fine hunting practice and should be popu- 
lar with small game shots. It consists of 
two shots at each of the five targets in 
five seconds with a five-second rest be- 
tween each target. 

And here’s some good news for over- 
worked secretaries of shooting clubs. Dr. 
Makielski sees GOFORT as a worthy rival 
of the blue eagle to enhance shooting-club 
prosperity. His club put on a trial shoot 
the first Sunday and took in $3 from 
entries. Three bucks is a lot of money 
now—you think not, brother? Then may- 
be you could spare a dime. But with 
proper advertising and publicity these pay 
shoots should add dollars to any club’s 
treasury. When the shooter furnishes his 
own shells only a nominal charge need be 
made for each round, and this low cost 
coupled with the novelty of the game should 
draw out the ordinary fellows who hunt 
but don’t like to dirty their vest fronts in 
the prone game. 


ROM South Carolina C. C. Ligon 

writes that, “Since every good sports- 
man abhors wounded game, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to encourage aiming at the 
vital parts of these game targets? Fix a 
bullseye gong in the head and shoulder 
and heart area and then score a bonus for 
the shooter who rings the bell in addition 
to dropping the target?” 

Fine idea, C. C., but you better go slow 
on that bullseye business and wait until 
all of us can hit any part of hide and tail 
of those varmints before you pin us down 
to a one-inch disc. 

Mr. Ligon has another splendid thought. 
“What about these targets for police prac- 
tice?” (Sounds pretty good to us.) “I 
know an entire rural police force that 
would go in for this in a big way, if the 
targets would stand the shock of their .38 


specials.” 

Well, I don’t know how soon ¢! ntt- 
facturers will start building then ‘ler 
plate to smack down speed 38 lice 
loads, but I do know how this particular 
force or any other can begin im: itely 















on some worth-while practice. All they need 
do is procure several .22 revolvers built 
on the .38 frame. Any serious minded 
Police Commissioner or Director of Public 
Safety should see the answer to this—im- 
proved marksmanship of his men at little | 
expense. The difference in the cost of .22 | 
long rifle shells and .38 specials would pay 
for the guns and the targets too. 





AYS M. D. Mills of Michigan, “I 
have had my targets at the Pontiac | 
Rifle Club and it has been very noticeable 
that men who shoot consistently at the 
standard 50-yard N. R. A. target and who 


are usually up in the high nineties, find | 
this disappearing squirrel knocks their | 


average down into the fifties. In fact some 
very good rifle shots were unable to click 
more than once or twice out of 10 shots 
in their first trials. After a little prac- 
tice I expect these same men can bring up 
their average to 60 or 70 per cent. I am 
thoroughly sold on GOFORT as a prep- 
aration for game hunting.” 





Simple Facts About GOFORT 


1. There are five targets, placed 
at equal intervals from 20 to 50 
yards from the shooter. They 
are of the size and shape of small 
game (gophers, crows, squirrels). 

2. Each target is exposed 
(pulled up by an official in charge 
of the elevating mechanism) for 
five seconds. Targets are exposed 
in immediate succession with no 
interval between them. Puller 
must vary order of targets’ ap- 
pearance so shooter does not 
know which target will be ex- 
posed next. 

3. Five shots for each shooter 
constitutes one round. 

4. The new game is backed by 
the National Rifle Association 
and by OUTDOOR LIFE. 

5. Equipment for GOFORT to 
date is made by the X-Ring Prod- 
ucts Co., Peoria, Il. 











Which goes to show that the paper 
punching game doesn’t always make all- 
around shots of men and especially all- 
around good game shots like GOFORT 
will do. 





ORE than a hundred of the best 

marksmen on the Peninsula took part 
in the San Mateo Times’ (San Mateo, 
Calif.) annual shoot October 15. Under 
the able direction of chairmen Allan Hard- 
ing and Bill Guerman, a mixed program of 
GOFORT and traps kept the shooters of 
both sexes busy from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until nearly midnight. 

Allan Harding and D. W. King divided 
honors on the blue rocks taking 23 out of 
a possible 25 each, while Frank Gustafson 
was high man in GOFORT with a score of 
11 out of 15. 

Mrs. A. Traynor, San Francisco, was 


high gun in t women’s trap squad. She 
broke 9 out of possible 25. Mrs. Al 
Soward _finis! first in the ladies 
GOFORT matches with the score of 3 
out of 15 

As several tators remarked, “Who 
says female of the species is most 
deac! \ponymous reports speak of the 
exuberance of the sterner sex when final 
scores were compared. Rumor has it that 
linked-arm groups departed from the field 
of acti ith harmonious (more or less) 
renditi: f “Who's afraid of the big bad 


wife 
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(Including Membership In National Rifle Association) 


For the sportsman who is particularly a lover of guns this offer 
is a gold mine. Imagine getting THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the 
acknowledged authority on rifle and pistol shooting together ‘with 
OUTDOOR LIFE, the complete sportsmen’s magazine—both for one 


year for only $4.00 (regular price $5.50). 


Get all of the latest news on firearms and their use from the two 
outstanding men in the field today—Col. Townsend Whelen and Capt. 
Chas. Askins. 


— «This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below—m—— — —— — — = 
Outdoor Life, 106 Outdoor Life Building, Mount Morris, II. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for which send me both ding to the requirements of the National Rifle As 
The American Rifleman and Outdoor Life for one year. or isthe mm my application for membership is entlorsed by: 
Name Name 
Street Membership No. or Title 
City BEIGE: ccriteonewscntecnnanshidannatnn ntiidchanaddecgenssinimidibioning 
State : eetanamepeunbboomneane 








DM **TARGETSPOT”’ 


BX and IOX SCOPE SIGHTS 


Mechanically and optically made to the highest standards 
A LEADING U. S. authority on sights, ballistics and firearms reported 
recently in his monthly review “I have used this new telescope for two 
weeks. No fault of any kind has developed with it. It gives the most 
errorless aim I have ever experienced, and certainly it brought out the 
last 1/10 inch in accuracy that my fine rifle and ammunition were 
capable of. Optics are magnificent. I cannot imagine a better aim- 
ing instrument for the target rifleman or for the experimenter when he 
desires to obtain everything in accuracy that there is in a rifle and its 
ammunition.” Col. Townsend Whelen in Outdoor Life, December, 
1933, Free Folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 





Non-rotating objective 


lens on front end is ad- 
justable for distance and 
parallax elimination by 


graduated sleeve. 








85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
16” MARLIN MODEL 39 LEVER ACTION 
22 REPEATER—ALSO 










HIGH SPEED LOADS 
A takedown gun with all working parts easily removed for cleaning without 
use of any tools. 24” octagon barrel; full magazine holding more cartridges than 
any other .22, Furnished to handle standard loads at $16.95. Also Model 39 H.S. adapted for 
high-speed for standard loads, latest model. [BARGAIN PRICE $18.95.] Winchester Carbines 44 
cal. 14”. 16” and 20” barrels, $19.65. Genuine Carl Zeiss Field Glasses 8-40, used, fine condition, $7.95. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Writefor New Catalog.) L-52 Warren St., New York 



















HE LARGE number of letters being 

received from readers of OvutTDbDOooR 

Lire relative to .22 caliber rifles and 
ammunition indicates that this subject 
should be reviewed. So much time has 
elapsed since it was previously covered that 
most of our younger readers are unin- 
formed as to the basic facts covering such 
rifles and ammunition. 

The targets that these rifles are used on 
are so small that a very fine degree of ac- 
curacy is desirable. A .22 caliber rifle and 
ammunition would not be judged suitable 
for target shooting unless it would, in the 
hands of a good shot, group steadily in the 
10-ring of the small bore targets, that is, 
make l-inch groups at 50 yards and 2-inch 
groups at 100 yards. Squirrels and crows 
present very small targets, and making al- 
lowances for the slight errors in estimating 
the distance and allowances for the drop 
of the bullet, it may be said roughly that 
no rifle and its ammunition will be sure for 
small game at a distance greater than that 
at which a good shot can make 2-inch 
groups regularly. These two specifications 
then, constitute the major requirements for 
a good, useful .22 caliber rifle. 

It should be understood that the very 
small tolerances unavoidable in quantity 
production, particularly those relative to 
bore, chamber, headspace, firing pin, and 
mainspring have considerable influence in 
the accuracy with which a given rifle of 
any make will shoot a given ammunition. 
Each week a number of our readers write 
to ask what ammunition will be best in a 
given rifle. This absolutely cannot be told 
in advance of an accuracy test of that par- 
ticular rifle. One make of ammunition may 
shoot superbly in a certain rifle, and very 
poorly in another rifle of the same make, 
but differing very slightly in the above 
dimensions. The experienced small bore 
rifleman buys 100 rounds of three or four 
different makes of ammunition from his 
dealer, tries them all from a bench rest, 
and then buys 500 or 1000 rounds of the 
make which shoots best in his rifle. 


ERY generally speaking, the best ac- 

curacy is obtained from a make of am- 
munition of regular velocity, loaded with 
greased lead bullet. Target shooters who 
are endeavoring to find the most accurate 
cartridge for their rifles should buy and 
try samples of Remington Palma Match, 
Winchester Precision Five Star, Peters 
Tackhole, and Western Super-Match car- 
tridges. Where cheaper cartridges for gen- 
eral use are required, one should try such 
makes as Remington Kleanbore, Winches- 
ter Staynless, and Western Marksman. 
These last makes have the advantage that 
their fouling is absolutely non-corrosive, 
and with any care at all the bore of the 
rifle will remain in excellent condition in- 
definitely. 

High-speed cartridges, such as Hi-Speed, 
Super-X, and Super-Speed, have not yet 
been developed to the point where their ac- 
curacy equals that of the above regular 
velocity cartridges. Generally speaking, 


they give groups about twice the size given 
by the more accurate cartridges. Despite 
their slightly flatter trajectory, the shooter 
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” Col. ‘Townsend Whelen 


.22 Caliber Rifles and 
Ammunition 


By Townsend Whelen 


can usually be more certain of a hit at 
longer ranges with one of the target car- 
tridges. At present their sole usefulness 
seems to be in increased killing power. The 
regular velocity cartridges with solid bul- 
lets are generally satisfactory in killing 
power for squirrels, crows, and grouse, but 
to obtain equal satisfaction on woodchucks, 
prairie dogs, of wild turkey, one should use 
that particular make of high-speed car- 
tridge with hollow-point bullet, which 
shoots best in, his particular rifle. Gen- 
erally speaking, all .22 caliber rifles made 
since January, 1932, by Winchester, Rem- 
ington, Stevens, and Savage, except a few 
exceedingly cheap boys’ rifles, are safe with 
high-speed cartridges. When in doubt, 
write the manufacturer. 

Since the very remarkable production by 
Winchester and Remington of small, bolt 
action, single shot rifles, held to close toler- 
ances, and of excellent materials, selling at 
about $5 or a little over, most of the very 
cheap and unreliable .22 caliber rifles have 
been driven off the market, and it may now 
be generally said that but two classes of .22 
caliber rifles exist on the American mar- 
ket—the high grade, heavy, man-sized, 
small bore target rifles, and the light, boy- 
sized rifles. 

The heavy, super-accurate, small bore 
target rifles comprise only the Winchester 
Model 52, Stevens No. 417, and Savage 
Model 19, 1933 design rifles. They are 
costly rifles, chiefly because the close gaug- 
ing to insure the finest accuracy, the care- 
ful assembling, and the special testing 
which eliminates inaccuracy, increases con- 
siderably the cost of production. But 
these rifles and others of their class, 
now obsolete, are, generally speaking of 
the type that has made the reputation 
of fine accuracy for the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge. 


UITE generally, these rifles alone can 

be relied on to shoot steadily into the 
10-ring of the small bore targets, or to 
make the 2-inch group at 75 yards with the 
hunting ammunition which is necessary for 
hunting purposes at 75 yards with a .22 
caliber rifle. These rifles are also fitted 
with stocks which, by their excellent de- 
sign, contribute greatly to steady holding in 
the various firing positions. They are 
fitted for gunslings, and they have excellent 
target sights adjustable to half-minutes in 
elevation and windage. They are the only 
.22 caliber rifles for the seriously minded 
rifleman. They are generally too heavy 
for boys under 16 years of age, and, ex- 
cept the Savage rifle, are too heavy for 
women. 

Most of the letters that we receive ask 
for a combined hunting and target rifle. 
No such rifle is made at present. It can 
best be obtained by remodeling one of the 
small bore target rifles. Take for example 
the Winchester Model 52. In its original 







condition it weighs 9 pounds and has a 28- 
inch barrel. Most sportsmen would con- 
sider it too heavy and too long for hunting. 
It can be modified into an excellent com- 
bined hunting and target rifle as follows: 
Cut off barrel to 22 inches, fit new front 
sight stud with King square gold bead 
front sight (which can be blackened for 
target shooting), fit Lyman No. 48 receiver 
sight (used with largest aperture for hunt- 
ing and cup disc for target shooting ), move 
barrel band and front sling swivel one inch 
to rear (accuracy is largely dependent on 
this band, so do not discard it entirely), 
cut forearm off two inches in front of bar- 
rel band and round up the tip, bore two 
holes about 5¢ inch in diameter in the stock, 
under the butt plate, to lighten. This will 
result in a light, handy rifle of about 734 
pounds weight. If the work is well done, 
the accuracy and reliability of the rifle will 
not be injured. But it cannot be held quite 
as steadily as the standard rifle, as it has 
been the experience of our riflemen for 
many years that a weight of 9 to 11 pounds 
is necessary for the steadiest holding in 
slow fire target shooting. For this reason 
our experienced small bore target shooters 
who keep their muscles in condition by 
shooting at least weekly, prefer the Win- 
chester Model 52 with heavy barrel, and 
the Stevens No. 417 rifles to all others. 
The Savage Model 19-1933 rifle can be 
similarly modified for hunting purposes 
down to a weight of about 7 pounds. 


[* one wants a rifle for hunting only, 
there would seem to be two models 
which stand by themselves, despite our 
original classification of .22 caliber rifles 
into two classes only. These are the Win- 
chester Model 57 rifle, a bolt action re- 
peater weighing about 6 pounds, and the 
Stevens No. 417% rifle, a single shot lever 
action arm weighing about 8 pounds. They 
are not quite as accurate as the small bore 
target rifles, but are very distinctly more 
accurate than the boy-sized rifles. When 
they are properly sighted, and gunslings 
provided, they make excellent light hunting 
rifles. The stock on the Winchester Model 
57 rifle is fair only. It can be made very 
satisfactory for steady aiming and holding, 
by lacing on a Rowley cheek pad % inch 
high, to raise the comb. The best hunting 
sights for these rifles, or for any .22 caliber 
rifle intended for hunting, for that matter, 


are the 4-power Fecker him escope 
sight with 18-inch tul flat-top post 
reticule mounted on the rifle *ecker 
Precision mountings, bases m top 
of barrel with 7.2 inches hb ) centers, 
price complete $37.50, r Ly- 
man Field Scope with fat-t ticule, 
similarly mounted witl crom- 
eter rear mounting, price 327.50. 
If wanted purely for target ting, tele- 
scopes of these two makes to 10 
power, with thin cross-haiy reticules and 
similarly mounted, are best 

The light, boy-sized rifles ar to be 
considered for such serio s the 
above, because they are not y ac- 
curate enough; they sually 
equipped with good sig! and 
slings, and they are too light ht to 
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be held steadily by men, without an arti- 


ficial rest. Those which are equipped with 
good modern stocks, good aperture sights, 
and slings, when shot in the steady prone 
position by good shots, will average about 
2-inch groups at 50 yards with suitable 
regular velocity ammunition, and about 3- 
inch groups with suitable high-speed am- 
munition, This makes them unsatisfactory 
for competitive target shooting on small 
bore targets, as scores of about 90 to 95 are 
their limit under the very best conditions. 
On small game such as squirrels, crows, 
and grouse, 40 to 60 yards is about the 
limit of their sure hitting range, likewise 
under the best conditions. Rifles like the 
Winchester Model 60 A Target, Remington 
Model 34 Target, and Stevens Nos. 418, 
418% and 419, which have aperture sights, 
good stocks, and gunslings, are very good 
rifles for young boys, being strong, durable, 
and fairly accurate, and having all the ac- 
cessories necessary to learn shooting in all 
positions and at varying distances. 

There are certain other rifles in this 
light class which deserve special mention. 
The Winchester Model 61 pump action 
rifle, when fitted with Pacific L. B. 2 rear 
sight, is a very satisfactory medium range 
rifle, where very quick shooting is desired. 
It usually is quite a little more accurate 
than the average run of these rifles, has an 
excellent butt stock, and makes a fast rifle 
for the new target game of GOFORT. It 
is not very well suited to shooting prone or 
sitting. The Winchester Model 63 and 
Remington Model 24 automatic rifles are 
fine for shooting rabbits on the run, or for 
stunt shooting, but their light weight, lack 
of fine accuracy, and heavy trigger pulls 
will make them disappointing weapons 
when one wants to do any fine shooting at 
considerable distance. 


NY discussion of .22 caliber rifles 
would be incomplete without drawing 
attention to the extreme importance of 
sights and their adjustment. Let us quote 
an example. An experienced small bore 
rifleman can take a high grade excellently 
sighted rifle and sight it in on a given day 
absolutely correctly so that it will make 
a possible for him on the 50-yard small 
bore target. However, let him take this 
same rifle on some subsequent day, and 
with identical conditions, same ammunition, 
position, distance, and sight adjustment, it 
is just as liable to group its shots in the 
8-ring in any direction as to group in the 
10-ring. If, on any day a rifle is grouping 
its shots away from the point of aim as 
much as this, and the shooter does not 
know it and does not correct for it, he will 
miss over half the small game he tries for 
at 50 yards, and probably everything he 
tries for at 75 yards and over. The only 
way to insure successful and sure hitting 
of small game with a rifle is to tack up a 
small target on a tree, every morning be- 
fore starting hunting, pace off 50 yards 
from it, li¢ down in the prone position, fire 
five carefully pulled shots at it, note where 
the group centers, and with an aperture 
rear sight or telescope sight with adjust- 
ments reading to half-minutes, make the 
correction necessary to move the center of 
impact precisely to the point of aim. Then 
for the remainder of that day, the rifle will 
shoot very close to where it is aimed. On 
many days no correction will be necessary, 
but on some days as much correction as 
1%4 inches at 50 yards in either elevation 
or windage, or both, will be required. 


ECENTLY the writer took out a very 

excellent light rifle, a well made rifle 
having a big reputation, to test. It was a 
standard factory model equipped with ordi- 
nary open rear sight, having the usual step 
elevator. Being a light rifle, it was shot 
from a steady rest, forearm rested on a 
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soft pad. Remington Kleanbore ammuni- 
tion was used. With the rear sight all the 
way down, it shot a group of 10 shots 
about 2% inches in diameter which was 
centered 6 inches below the center of the 
bullseye and 3% inch right. With the rear 
sight elevated one step, the group was 2 
inches below the bullseye and % inch right 
and measured about 2% inches. With the 
rear sight elevated two steps, the group 
was 5 inches high, 1 inch right and meas- 
ured 2% inches. What could a poor man 
do? 
for elevation and none whatever for wind- 
age. This rifle was then fitted with a Ly- 
man tang sight having the usual fairly 
good screw adjustment for elevation, but 
no adjustment for windage. There was no 
trouble now in adjusting for elevation but 
the rifle shot 2 inches left. Accordingly, 
about one hour and 60 rounds of ammuni- 
tion were expended in shimming up under 
the base of the Lyman sight to adjust for 
windage before it was correctly sighted. 
The rifle now made about 17-inch groups 
with Remington Kleanbore ammunition and 
centered these groups correctly after a new 
rear sight was fitted and 1 hour and 60 
rounds spent in sighting in. Incidentally, 
this rifle was then tried with three other 
makes of ammunition. Each make cen- 
tered in a different place and would have 
required an entirely different adjustment of 
sights with 1 hour and 60 rounds more 
work. Remington Kleanbore ammunition 
gave the best accuracy in this particular 
rifle, about 1%-inch groups. One other 
make of ammunition, equally well adver- 
tised, and equally accurate in certain other 
rifles, gave a 3%4-inch group. 

This rifle was tried again later. Same 
ammunition and same sight adjustment 
were used. It grouped its shots 34 inch 
high and 1% inches right. The elevation 
could easily be corrected, but as the sight 
had no wind gauge it would probably have 
taken another hour and another 60 rounds 
to shim up the base of the rear sight, or 
drive the front sight back and forth 
through its slot, to correct for the lateral 
error on this particular day. This is no 
exaggerated case. It is precisely what 
will often happen to any shooter who 
uses a light .22 caliber rifle of good 
make, fitted with inadequate sights lacking 
accurate adjustments for elevation and 
windage. 

With a high grade, medium or heavy 
weight, man-sized and properly stocked rifle 
having sights adjusting to % minutes, a 
real marksman can assume the prone po- 
sition, fire three shots at the 50-yard tar- 
get, note where his center of impact comes, 
and make the necessary correction in sight 
adjustment, all in about three minutes. 
Then, if he is using a cartridge proved to 
be accurate in that particular rifle, his next 
10 shots will result in a group measuring 
about % to % inch, located in the center 
of the bullseye. 


NewAéA Goods 


The Belding & Mull Handbook 


HE well known firm of Belding & Mull, 

Philipsburg, Pa., makers of telescope sights, 
reloading tools, and all kinds of accessories, has 
just gotten out a handbook of information on 
handloading ammunition and other matters of in- 
terest to riflemen. This handbook is an exceed- 
ingly creditable piece of work, and very valuable 
to any rifle shooter. In fact it is absolutely 
essential to any rifleman who would keep well in- 
formed. It includes all the information that is 
necessary to enable any careful person to reload 
any center-fire cartridge both safely and satisfac- 
torily, as well as economically. There is also 
much valuable material on ballistics, loads, care 
of the rifle and sights. It can be had from Beld- 
ing & Mull for $.25.—T. W. 








No other adjustments were provided | 













SPORTSMEN 


PREFER THIS OIL 
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because it 


THREE WAYS 


Wherever you find sportsmen, you'll 
find 3-in-One Oil in use—whether it’s 
on shotguns, rifles, revolvers or rods 





and reels. Three-in-One’s special 
blending from three different oils 


makes it clean, lubricate and prevent 
rust—all at one time and better than 
any ordinary oil ever will. Try it; 
see for yourself! 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


In new handy cans and bottles 


ee YEW METHOD GUN BLUE: 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular ** What Gunsmiths Say" 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk Q-13, New Methoc Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 


IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 
King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
—make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters—rifle and shot- 
gun. Send 
for catalog. 
F. W. King Opt. 
Co., 4 Floor, 
uclid Arcade 
Bidg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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Fiv eSections, Bound. - 

BIG3 FT. TELESCOPE (ti Sc" Tensee,. 10-Mile range. 

Special eve-piene for looking at the Sun, included FREE. Can be 
icroscope. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.85. 


BENNER & COMPANY 1-14, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW “SILENCERS | 
22. $6>— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 


15c extra. 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 












GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 . St. Paul, Minnesota 
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HAVE been very gratified the past 

several years by the advances made in 

pistols and pistol ammunition and the 
increasing interest shown in hand guns. The 
pistol and revolver are most certainly de- 
serving of this reborn interest. No class 
of firearm has a greater background of his- 
tory, tradition and romance. The pistol is 
the one basic type of firearm used for self- 
defense by the citizen, it is an important 
military arm, it is the most used and most 
needed of weapons by police officers and 
guards, it is very often carried for sport 
and game-getting by outdoorsmen, and it 
is provocative of much keen competition 
and real sport on the target range. Also it 
is a compact and adaptable arm. 

Pistols were improved somewhat at the 
time of the World War from necessity but 
no period of four or five years within my 
recollection or knowledge has seen so 
many improvements as the last several 
years. We have seen the Colt Service auto- 
matic brought out in .38 (Super Auto) and 
in .22, we have seen the new high-velocity 
.22 rim-fire cartridge immediately adapted 
to Smith & Wesson and Colt arms and new 
improved cylinders designed specifically for 
this load. Colt has made available all 
police guns in .22 for practice purposes. 
Smith & Wesson produced an entirely new 
.22 revolver in the K-22 Outdoorsman’s 
revolver. The Colt Officer’s Model was 


._ 














Above—Officer’s Model Colt .38 Special. 
Below—Officer’'s Model Colt .22 Long 


Rifle 


produced in .22 caliber, the Colt Shooting 
Master heavy .38 Special and the similar 
Smith & Wesson .38-44 Heavy Duty po- 
lice gun and the .38-44 Outdoorsman’s re- 
volver are all new developments. To say 
nothing of oil-proofed pistol cartridges, im- 
proved bullets, better powders and primers, 
more general use of adjustable sights, more 
power and speed in all calibers, a greater 
variety of bullets for different uses, and 
many other needed and welcome improve- 
ments. For the very first time it now 
seems there is a fine hand gun and cartridge 
for about every purpose. 


ITH all of these new fine guns and 

cartridges available I just can’t re- 
sist giving my old pet theory an airing 
and reviving. To wit, that every lover and 
user of pistols needs a matched pair of 
guns, one in .22 caliber and the other a 
larger bore. No matter if he owns a doz- 
en hand guns he is missing something if he 
does not have a matched pair of this kind. 
And inversely, if he has such a pair he 
more often than not won't particularly need 
or want any additions. And by a matched 
pair I mean just that, with the same sights, 
approximately the same weight and balance, 
the same make so that grip, trigger action, 
thumb piece, hammer spur and so on are 
similar, and of about the same length bar- 
rel. A person owning a good .22 pistol will 
ordinarily use it for target practice and 
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A Pistol Miscellany 
By Jack Simpson 


competition, either formal or informal, for 
hunting small game, and for just having 
a general good time. The small-bore is 
inexpensive, the recoil and noise are com- 
paratively light, and it is ideal in every 
way for this kind of shooting. However 
for police or guard work, for protection 
and defense, and for hunting any animals 
of any size he needs a much more powerful 
gun. And what small-bore pistol crank does 
not want, at least occasionally, to shoot a 
heavier gun just for the added sport and 
variety? It is logical then that he will 
shoot better and more naturally and get 
more sport from his shooting if, when he 
lays aside the .22 and picks up the big gun 
for any purpose, it is similar in every way 
to the .22 caliber gun. Very simple logic 
and I do not claim it is even entirely orig- 
inal, yet how many hand gun fans follow 
it and can produce a pair of this kind? 
Last but hardly least you beat some poor 
saddle maker out of a few dollars for an 
extra holster. 

In considering available guns at this time 
I have in mind mainly the outdoorsman, the 
informal target shooter and the plinker 
like myself. I am purposely shying away 
from highly specialized arms and types of 
shooting and therefore assume the gun does 
not have to be extremely small and con- 
cealable but will ordinarily be carried in a 
belt holster. For the same reason I neg- 
lect highly specialized single shot target 
arms. For our purpose then in choosing 
this pair of pistols or revolvers we natu- 
rally lean to the following specifications. 
The guns must be repeaters, have adjust- 
able sights, use a cartridge easily obtain- 
able, be heavy enough to lend themselves 
to good shooting outdoors in the wind and 
yet be comfortable in a holster, and they 
must be rugged and dependable. 


ONSIDERING these restrictions it ap- 

pears that certain guns made by Colt 
and Smith & Wesson are the only ones 
available. In the .22 class we find the 
following. Colt Police Positive Target re- 
volver, Colt Officer’s Model Target re- 
volver, Colt Woodsman automatic, Colt 
Ace automatic, .22-32 Smith & Wesson 
target revolver, and the Smith & Wesson 
K-22 Outdoorsman’s revolver. They vary 
in weight and type somewhat but not much 
in quality and they are all excellent hand- 
guns. 

In the larger caliber guns we have the 
following: Colt Officer’s Model .38 Spe- 
cial, Colt Shooting Master .38 Special re- 
volver, .45 Colt automatic, Colt Super .38 
automatic, Colt New Service Target revol- 
ver in .44 Special and .45 Colt, Smith & 
Wesson Military and Police .38 Special 
Target revolver, Smith & Wesson .38-44 
Outdoorsman’s revolver, and the Smith & 
Wesson .44 Special Target revolver. These 
guns are all likewise absolutely all right as 
to quality and performance. 


HE Colt Shooting Master and the 

Smith & Wesson .38-44 Outdoorsman’s 
revolvers are both very interesting as they 
are both new guns, quite heavy, with ad- 
justable sights, both right up to the min- 
ute with all new ideas and both are par- 
ticularly designed to handle any and all 
.38 Special cartridges including the new 
and powerful Remington .38-44 Special 
cartridge and all similar heavy loads by 
other companies intended for police use, 
self defense and hunting. 

This is quite a battery of hand-guns in- 
deed and every one of them good ones. 
However in picking a pair some are less 
attractive than others. For the .22 gun 





we would want one of the new models 
with countersunk cylinder boring designed 
for high-speed ammunition. I have shot 
thousands of rounds of high-speed car- 
tridges of various makes in a Colt Police 
Positive target revolver with gratifying re- 
sults in hunting and target shooting and 
without the least particle of trouble, but 
the new style cylinder is better. An- 
other thing to keep in mind is that the 
small-bore arm should be reasonably heavy. 
I think if one needs a large-bore hand- 
gun at all he needs a powerful one, 
not smaller than a .38 Special suited 
to the heaviest loads, and the .22 must 
be fairly heavy to match up with a gun of 
this kind. 

This leaves the Colt Officer’s Model, the 
Colt Ace automatic and the Smith & Wes- 
son K-22 revolver. These are the only 
ones that embody the latest improvements, 
are adapted to the high-speed ammunition 
and are of such weight and type that they 
can be well matched in the heavier guns 
available. 

For the heavy gun we would likewise 
want one embodying the latest improve- 
ments. It should use a modern and high- 
power cartridge—one which is readily 
available and accurate in factory loaded 
ammunition and also one which is suited 
to reloading. Personally I do not do a 
great deal of reloading but this is an im- 
portant point to many shooters. Fortu- 
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Above—Colt Frontier Model. Below— 
Colt Shooting Master .38 Special 


nately all of the calibers mentioned are 
fairly satisfactory in this regard, the .38 
Special and .44 Special probably being the 
most accurate and the easiest to reload 
and are generally satisfactory all around. 
The Super .38 automatic cartridge is very 
powerful and quite accurate though not 
usually considered so desirable by reload- 
ers. The .45 automatic cartridge is pow- 
erful but not so accurate at long range 
nor is it very good to reload. The .45 
Colt is not at its best in the factory loads 
but can be improved in power and ac- 
curacy very often by the reloader. It is 
very easy to reload. The bullets of the 
revolver cartridges listed are of greater 
variety and better suited to hunting than 
are the automatic bullets. 


PAIR composed of any one of the 

.22 arms mentioned and any one of the 
heavy guns mentioned would be fairly sat- 
isfactory but considering all points there 
are three pairs which stand out. They 
are the Officer’s Model Target by Colt in 
.22 and .38 Special calibers, the K-22 and 
the .38-44 Outdoorsman’s revolvers by 
Smith & Wesson, and the Colt Ace .22 
automatic and the Colt Super .38 auto- 
matic. 

‘The Colt Officer’s Model pair has just 
one very slight disadvantage and that is 
that the recoil will be rather stiff with 
the newest and heaviest .38 Special loads 
but not prohibitive nor will it harm the 
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gun in any way. This pair is matched 
identically. 

Likewise the Colt Ace .22 automatic and 
the Colt Super .38 automatic are identical. 
This is a very good pair except that the 
Super .38 cartridge is perhaps not quite 
as good for all-around use as some of the 
others. Personally I do not particularly 
favor the automatic because it does not 
seem to fit my hand so well and I can 
usually do better shooting with a revolver. 
Also I consider the revolver safer because 
the automatic is only safe in the hand or 
holster when one specifically makes it so 
by putting the safety on, whereas with the 
double action revolvers a deliberate long 
hard trigger pull is required to discharge 
the arm. However with reasonable care, 
and with the service type automatics with 
the hammer and safety plainly visible, it 
is by no means a very serious matter. 
These are purely personal opinions and 
are offset by such advantages as ease of 
renewing barrels and by the compactness 
and efficiency of the automatics. 

Strange to say I prefer the Smith & 
Wesson K-22 and .38-44 Outdoorsman’s 
revolvers for my pair though they are not 
quite as well matched as the other two 
pairs. They are, however, very similar 








Above—Colt Super .38 auto. Below— 


Colt Ace .22 Long Rifle auto 


and well matched for all practical purposes, 
if not absolutely identical. I prefer them 
to the automatics for the reasons men- 
tioned above and I prefer them to the 
Officer’s Model pair because the Smith & 
Wesson .38-44 is somewhat heavier than 
the Officer’s Model .38 Special and a little 
nicer to use with heavy loads. I also like 
the grip of the Smith & Wesson gun bet- 
ter as my hand is small. The Smith & 
Wesson is more comfortable and easier to 
operate double action. These preferences 
are again mainly personal as all three pairs 
are of highest quality and very well 
matched guns. 

Forgetting the personal preferences not- 
ed above, a pair composed of the Colt Offi- 
cer’s Model in .22 caliber and of the Colt 
Shooting Master in .38 Special would also 
be very good. 


PEAKING of this new Remington .38- 

44 cartridge for guns chambered for 
the .38 Special cartridge, it is sure some 
cartridge. It gives us in a factory loaded 
cartridge the maximum load that hand- 
loaders have raved about and then some. 
It gives the .38 Special gun that little bit 
of added speed and smashing power which 
make it a really high-power hand-gun 
without sacrificing accuracy. The .38 Spe- 
cial has always been a very desirable and 
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useful size but for most uses it needed just 
this extra punch. I believe it was Capt. 
Crossman who inquired of Frank Kahrs 
of the Remington Co, some time ago if 
the new load was safe to use in a Colt De- 
tective Special and was told that it prob- 
ably would be, Mr. Kahrs also saying that 
he would like to see it tried, thereby lend- 
ing an air of mystery to this super am- 
munition. I was advised at the time this 
cartridge was developed that it was in- 
tended only for use in the Smith & Wes- 
son heavy frame .38-44 revolver. I, like 
many others, was just a little in awe of 
this load for awhile but now that the smoke 


has cleared away we know a little more | 


about it. I had a letter from V. H. Wes- 
son stating that the cartridge is safe to 
use in any of their military and _ police 
models bearing a number over 316648, ex- 
cept that the recoil would be rather severe. 
I also had a letter from H. M. Webster of 
the Colt Co., stating that this cartridge is 
safe to use in any of their guns chambered 
for the .38 Special cartridge and in good 
condition. He advises that the recoil is 
quite severe in the light detective and 
police guns, moderately severe in the Offi- 
cer’s Model, and of course there is no un- 
due recoil in the heavy Shooting Master 
model. 

My experience to date about bears out 
this information. I have shot the cartridge 
in a short-barreled Colt Police Positive 


Special and it is certainly true that you | 


know you have hold of something after 
shooting a few rounds. 
had a Colt Detective Special with 2-inch 
barrel handy I would not even be able to 
write this. But this is more or less be- 
side the point because the officer who loads 
his light gun with this cartridge will not 
shoot it often and when he does shoot it 
he is certainly not going to notice a little 
thing like recoil. The outdoorsman and 
target shooter who shoots this load in 
large quantities will provide himself with 
at least an Officer’s Model Colt and more 
likely (and more wisely) with a Colt 
Shooting Master or a Smith & Wesson 
.38-44 OQutdoorsman’s model. 

Anyway it is a real cartridge, velocity 
in 6-inch barrel over 1,100 feet, accuracy 
at 50 yards about a 2-inch group, at 100 
yards a 4-inch to 5-inch group, power and 
penetration increased about 60 per cent. 
The standard bullet is metal pointed for 
greater penetration. 


HILE on the subject of ammunition, 

the use of high-speed hollow-point 
.22 cartridges in a revolver or pistol is a 
big improvement over the old ammunition 
for hunting purposes. Many people hunt 
more or less with a pistol, some because 
they get a bigger kick out of using a 
hand-gun and others because one will often 
have a belt gun along when he would not 
pack a rifle or scatter gun. It is possible 
to get much fun and much small game if 


one has a good gun and can shoot it fair- | 


ly well, and will be a good enough sport to 
try only shots where he has a pretty fair 
chance to bag the game and not just wound 
it. The old hollow-point ammunition would 
not expand much in a pistol but the high- 
speed cartridge will, and of course there 
is extra power and speed also. If you 
use a Colt Woodsman automatic better get 
one of the new recoil spring housings de- 
signed for this cartridge. If you have an 
old Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver it 
is reasonably safe to use but there is a 
possibility of a ruptured head causing 
burned knuckles. The new Colt and Smith 
& Wesson .22 arms have cylinders with 
countersunk boring which makes this im- 
possible. 

I think that without a doubt the Pat- 
ridge type of sights in dull black, adjusted 
so that aim is taken at six o’clock on a 


Perhaps if I had | 
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Everybody Knows 
TUMS Relieve Acid- 
Indigestion! 


EOPLE of all ages, from all walks of life, 

depend on TUMS regularly. For millions 
already know that these delightful candy-like 
antacid mints quickly dispel gas and counter- 
act excess acid. Wonderful to relieve and pre- 
vent acid indigestion, sour stomach, heart- 
burn, belching and nausea. They contain_no 
soda nor any water soluble alkali. en TUMS 
correct the acid condition, any excess passes off 
inert and unabsorbed. Try TUMS yourself— 
whenever foods or gassy drinks bring on 
stomach distress. Handy—effective. Get a roll 
today at any drug store—only 10c. 


Beautiful new gold and bine 1934 lendar- 
Ther ter. Also lee TUMS and NR—Just 
send name and address, enclosing stamp, to A. H. 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept.aw-18, St. Mo. 









TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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Heoppe’s No. 9 
will remove the bore 
leading or metal fouling 
—will clean out rust, @ 
polish the bore, 


Heppe’s Lubricating Oil 

will limber up the working parts, clean and 
polish all surfaces. Prevents rust. Won’t gum, 

At your dealers. Or send 10c for trial bottle 
of No. 9—lSe for trial can of Oil. Cleaning 
Guide FREE! 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2315 N. 6th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pereate cabinet to 

old your guns 
and tackle in a 
clean dry place, 


away from prying 
es under lock 
and key. Made of 
heavy sheet steel, 
18 in. wide, 12 in. 
deep, and 62 in. 
high. 

Order one of these 
specially designed 
cabinets to-day, at 
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low prices: Dar 

Finish, 
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Finish, $12.25; F. 
oO. Chicago. 
Send check or 
money order to 


FARRELL STEEL 
CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St. 
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white background below a black bullseye, 
is the very best thing for target shooting. 
However, for the hunter and outdoorsman I 
personally believe a real small gold bead 
with a U-shaped rear notch is better. It 
can be blackened in the flame of a match 
for target shooting and is then nearly as 
good as the Patridge sight. It is quickly 
located by the eye, can be seen in any light, 
and if the light is real bright can be dark- 
ened for hunting purposes. 

Speaking of pistol sights I have been ex- 
perimenting with a telescope sight on a 
long-barreled Colt .38 Special Officer’s 
Model revolver. Yes, I know that sounds 
about as logical as four-wheel brakes on 
a bicycle but even though it is a special 
outfit and one which only one man in ten 
could use it does have possibilities. 1 
think in hunting with a revolver it is en- 
tirely legal and ethical to use both hands 
And a rest or sitting or prone position, 
which will steady you. Everyone knows 
that because of the short sight radius on 
a pistol it is hard to shoot with reasonable 
accuracy at a fairly long range, say from 
50 yards on up to a couple of hundred, yet 
a modern pistol and cartridge is fairly ac- 
curate up to at least 150 yards. I have 
been using a 2% X Noske scope with 
temporary homemade mounts. The eye- 
relief, or distance from the eye to rear 
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Above—S. & W. Outdoorsman’s .38-44. 
Below—S. & W. K-22 Outdoorsman's .22 
Long Rifle 


lens of scope in this scope is about 6 inches 
and can be used pretty well with the eye 
even 8 or 9 inches away. Now there are 
several rest positions for pistol shooting 
in which the eye can easily be this close 
without discomfort or danger from recoil. 
Of course the only use of such an outfit 
is just for an experiment, or possibly it 
could be used by a man who had occasion 
to shoot game or predatory animals and 
vermin and who could not carry a rifle. 
It would be utterly worthless to an officer, 
to a target shooter or even to most pistol 
cranks perhaps. However I have tried 
it enough to know that it is possible to 
hit a surprisingly small target at 150 yards 
with it. Also another thing that interests 
me in the experiment is that R. Noske tells 
me it is optically possible to design and 
build a telescope with little or no mag- 
nification but with a fair field of view and 
sharp definition and with a large eye-relief 
about the size of a short fat fountain pen. 
The Noske scope is best for an experiment 
of this kind because the adjustments are 
internal, allowing a fairly simple and 
rugged mount. 


HILE- expounding such idiotic 

schemes I have one more to propose 
to my six readers and then I'll try to be 
more rational. I have always been an 
ardent admirer and user of the single ac- 
tion Frontier Colt. It is rugged, has a 
remarkably fine grip for a heavy gun, and 
is a good shooting iron any way you look 
at it. I am wishing now that some one 
would talk the Colt people into making a 
“New Frontier Model Colt,” we might 
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call it. This gun would be about identical 
to the old one in .38 Special caliber ex- 
cept it would be double action, have ad- 
justable sights, and an improved main- 
spring and hammer. Wouldn’t that be a 
real gun? But then we would have to 
ask them to make a similar one in .22 cali- 
ber and I’m afraid that would be asking 
too much. But it’s a good idea anyway. 

I believe that hunting with a pistol has 
many possibilities not ordinarily thought 
of. As mentioned above a pistol is often 
carried where another gun would not be 
and our modern hand-guns are powerful 
and accurate enough to be of some value 
in game shooting. Also it is sporting as 
it gives the game a chance. I would much 
rather bag one rabbit or one pheasant with 
a pistol than the limit with a rifle or shot- 
gun just because I get more kick out of it. 
I have often wondered if it would not be 
possible and practical to allow hunting of 
certain game with pistols only. This 
might allow a lot of sport and let hunters 
take a little game in cases where an open 
season with rifle or shotgun would deplete 
the game too severely. 

Many arguments will be brought up 
against it, such as the use of concealed 
guns for hunting, the wounding of a lot of 
game and so on. I believe the wounding 
of game would not be serious because it 
would take a pretty fair shot to even hit 
game at all with a pistol and when a man 
is good enough through practice and study 
to do it he will, in most cases, be a good 
enough sport to try only shots where he 
feels he has a good chance to bag the 
game. As for the concealed weapon part, 
it could be written into the law that the 
gun must be carried in an outside holster. 
I believe the idea is at least worthy of 
thought. 


This Blamed Chuck 


Business 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Can’t some- 

thing be done about these here wood- 

chuck rifles? What I mean is this. 
[ bin huntin’ chucks ever since I knew 
enough to hunt anything and always had 
a lot of fun out of it up until the last 
couple years. Now I ain’t so sure. Used 
to be, when a fellow knew enough to quit 
pepperin’ them with .22s, about all he had 
to do was to decide if he wanted a Win- 
chester .25-20 or a Winchester .32-20, that 
is if he had the price. Course there was 
the Winchester .25-35 too, but that wasn't 
so hot when you had to buy fodder for it. 

Then long about four or five years ago 
some fellow came out in a magazine with 
a article about how you just got to have a 
peep sight in back and a bead in front or 
you just wouldn’t be in the runnin.’ Not 
suspectin’ anything, I dolled the old 1892 
Model up and figured I was fixed for life. 
Little did I suspect what was comin’. I 
don’t mean with the peep and bead sights 
I had bought but in general. Fact is my 
new sights worked fine, but just about the 
time that I was figurin’ I was set, here 
come another article telling the world how 
terrible it was to hunt these poor little ani- 
mals with anything less than a 3-power 
telescope. Along with it was some snap 
shots showing close up views of how big 
a woodchuck looked through the author’s 
favorite scope. To make a long story short 
I fell for it and after a couple of weeks and 
a lot of studying the old 92 Model took 
on the look of some kind of insect. 

Then about the time I had gotten used 
to pulling the dang thing back into place 
when I wanted to shoot and pushin’ it 
ahead when I wanted to get ready to shoot, 
so I didn’t get mixed up very often, here 





comes a fellow telling about how he could 
shoot them any place he wanted to up to 
as far as he could tell what he was shootin’ 
at because he had a modern bolt action 
.30-06 with a special stock, a sling, a set 
of reloadin’ stuff and a 6-power telescope 
with adjustable micrometer mounts, and 
had discovered a special load using 110- 
grain .30-30 bullets and 48 grains of Mr. 
Du Pont’s Improved Miltary Rifle Powder 
No. 17%. I read that article over about 
10 times and thought about it so much 
that my old outfit begun to look like it 
come out of the ark. 


ELL, I bought, and after figurin’ 
out how the reloadin’ stuff worked, 
and buildin’ a good solid work bench to 
use it on, I loaded up about 100 rounds 
and hot-footed it out to the back pasture 
to try her out. Course I was just figurin’ 
on sightin’ her in a little bit but just as I 
come out to the edge of the orchard, 
there's a whopper of a old chuck settin’ up 
over along the fence. Havin’ got myself 
wound up in the sling about like the pic- 
tures in Mr. Whelen’s book which I forgot 
to say I had bought, I layed down and got 
the best aim I could under the conditions 
and with the chuck bobbin’ around like all 
get out in the scope, I let her go. Boy, 
WHAM-—I had been prepared for a pretty 
good bang but nothin’ like I got. The old 
10 gauge had nothing on that baby’s roar. 
When the dust cleared up a bit and | 
kinda got straightened around and begun 
to know what was goin’ on, I found I had 
got a sock in the eye from the scope, my 
hat was gone somewheres and about 30 
head of cattle was tearin’ up the pasture 
like all get out. The grass and dirt was 
all mussed up where I had rested the muz- 
zle on a little hummuck but much to my 
surprise the grass hadn't caught fire. The 
chuck was gone and I[ ain’t seen him since. 
It all goes to show how things can come 
out. Here was a modern bolt action rifle, 
a hunter rifleman of 22 years’ experience, 
shootin’ prone with sling and ammunition 
giving flat trajectory, high velocity and 
ample killing power, backed up by $45 
worth of scope and mounts, but nothing 
to show for it but a sore eye and a feelin’ 
that the fellow that wrote that article 
must of liked excitement. That wasn’t all 
either. About the time I got untangled 
from the sling here comes old man Swartz 
and Bill Seley over the hill to see what 
was up. Course I told them I was just 
practicin’ and had bumped my eye on the 
limb of a apple tree, but I had a hard time 
explainin’ it at that. 

After while I went home, and _ that 
night I read the article again and also 
Mr. Whelen’s book after which I figured 
that what I needed was more trainin’. So 
every evenin’ for a couple of weeks I went 
over to the pasture and practiced. After 
while I didn’t mind the noise so much 
but the neighbors didn’t seem to get used 
to it at all. Sounded so loud they just 
had to come over and see which way she 
was pointed, I guess. I got so I could 
shoot pretty good and could hit a chuck 
now and then. One thing sure about this 
outfit, when they’re hit, they’re hit. Just 
the same, this business of having a couple 
of neighbors pop over the hill every time 
I went to shootin’ kind of got on my 
nerves. 


HEN it happened again. Here's a fel- 

low telling about a super accurate .25 
caliber Remington Model 30S with high 
comb adapted to scope use and a bolt what 
don’t turn up into the line of sight and a 
load he’s worked out giving very flat 
trajectory with little or no recoil. That 
last got me. Just seemed like whatever I 
wanted come out in one of my favorite 
magazines next month every time. Also I 








had got wise to the fact that there was a 
fellow up to the junction bit by the same 
bug as me but a couple of issues back of 
me, who had been gettin’ the price of mod- 
ern bolt action .30-06s and accessories up 
to the hardware store. So I went over to 
see him a couple of times and finally let 
him in on the fact that I was so hard up 
that I was goin’ to have to sell one of the 
best modern bolt action .30-06s anywheres 
for little or nothin’. Right away he wants 
to know what size groups she'll make but 
when I come back quick with one inch 
he weakened and we made a deal which 
nets me about half of what the stuff costs 
but about four times what I would of sold 
it for. Two weeks later I was the proud 
possessor of a .25 caliber Model 30S, etc., 
and say that is some gun for chucks. 

For the next couple of months until it 
got too cold for them I sure had fun. That 
gun is all that’s claimed for it and then 
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some and with my scope, which a course | 


I had kept, they weren't safe any time I 
could see them just like the fellow said in 
the article. During the winter I had lots 


of time so I bought some books that was | 


advertised in my favorite magazines and 
did some heavy readin’. Incidentally I 
bought a few more accessories which all 
the books said was absolutely necessary. 
One of them was a 8-power binocular for 
spottin’ chucks and the other was a 33- 
power telescope and stand for spottin’ holes 
in the paper (if any) when I’m practicin’. 
Things was goin’ along fine when by gosh 
here’s another article about a bran new 
cartridge a feller by the name of Wotkins 
had discovered and which he called the .22 
Hornet. First I didn’t pay no great amount 
of attention to it, but pretty soon here 
come more dope on how it would shoot 
l-inch groups at most any distance depend- 
ing on the author, killed ’em like a stroke 
a lightenin’ no matter where they was hit, 
and to cap the climax it seemed that it was 
pretty near silent when it come to making 
a noise. These fellows with new guns and 
stuff certainly can write and it wasn’t 
more than three issues later I quit strug- 
glin’ and ordered me a Sedgeley Hornet 
with ramp sight and a lot of other fixins. 





URE was a pretty gun when she came, | 


too, and nice to handle. 
it was the ammunition cost less than half 


Best part about | 


the .25s and I could carry about a box in | 


my shirt pocket without being loaded 
down. Havin’ had her fixed to attach to 
my scope I started sightin’ her in one 
windy day long in March. I say started 


because it turned out to be some under- | 


takin’. Shoots center fine on Monday at 
200 paces but Tuesday she’s a little off so 
I move her back a couple of clicks and 
then on Wednesday she’s over the other 
way about 8 inches. I looks over all the 
screws and stuff on the telescope and 
mounts but everything seems jake so out I 


go on Thursday and she’s shootin’ better | 


but not just close enough yet. 
clicks and she’s back but on Friday when 
I’m goin’ to make a last final check she’s 
shootin’ too much the other way. Funny 


Few more | 


thing about it is on some days she’s makin’ | 
the smallest groups I ever did shoot. I | 


begin to get mad and finally went up to 
the junction and bought 500 rounds of 
fodder for her and for the next week me 
and that gun had it hot and heavy. I never 
seen such a sweet shootin’ gun when you 
stuck to the same day, maybe two, but 
when you changed days, goodnight. After 
while I gets a glimmer of the truth through 
hittin’ a coupla real windy days when my 
sighters was pretty near offn t! 
gether. That there H 
around like all get 
those fellers writin’ word about 
that part of it. laybe the wind don’t 
blow where they is like if does up here in 


bullet blows 
| not a one of 


e paper alto- | 
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30% 


Formerly $2.30 
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America's first anthology of 
hunting and fishing stories 


(Compiled by Outdoor Life's editor, Harry McGuire) 


and fishing stories ever offered, was compiled because of Mr. McGuire’s 


CCT ona & OF ROD and GUN,” the first American anthology of hunting 

quest for the ideal outdoor story. His search of the whole field of out- 
door literature in America has resulted in a volume which any true lover of 
the open will prize as an invaluable addition to his library. 


A clean breath of the outdoors blows through the pages. Scenes shift con- 
stantly—Southern plantations, Nova Scotia, Africa, Alaska, Montana, Louisiana, 
marshes, mountains, rivers, canyons. There’s a new thrill in each article; on 
These are all true stories, nearly all of them records of the 
author’s personal experiences. Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Stewart Edward White, 
Richard Halliburton, A. R. Beverley-Giddings and others equally known in the 


fields of literature and hunting contribute to the volume. 


nearly every page. 


Lost in this book you can almost smell the marshes, feel the searing heat of the 
tropics, see the trout and tuna leap against boiling rapids, and touch the soft 
body of a tiger or a duck, freshly dead. Suspense, danger, excitement, humour 


alternate in the pages, 


An elephant hunt that will raise the most languid of hairs is “Tembo” by 
Ben Burbridge. The great brown bear of Alaska is brought down in a tale by 
Van Campen Heilner. Through Zane Grey’s eyes we see lovely little Nova Sco- 
tian villages and swarming schools of giant tuna fish. The salmon that broke 
the line and an old man’s heart; a sledge dog that saved three lives, one of 
them Rex Beach’s; giant mule deer in upper New Mexico; tigers in Hindustan; 
baying of hounds, smell of powder, rain beating through thick foliage—all 


these are here. 


Clip the Coupon and mail with check or money order 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, f! 
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Enclosed find $1.25 for which please send me postpaid Tales of Rod and € 
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these hills, or else maybe they planned on 
me only usin’ it in the summer. Fact is 
that’s exactly what I’m goin’ to do from 
now on. I’m fur the .25 in March. What's 
more I'll take the .25 any time at over 
150 yards although it don’t make no great 
difference what I use at that distance since 
I usually miss "em anyhow. 

What I’m most afraid of now is that 
some of those birds are goin’ to write an 
article and show me how for a matter of 
$100 or so I can buy something special 
that'll let me hit ‘em at this distance too. 
Now I'm gettin’ right down to the point of 
what I am writin’ you about. What 1s 
worryin’ me is the way the cost of huntin’ 
chucks is goin’ up all the time right durin’ 
the depression and in spite of everything. 
Gettin’ right down to brass tacks if this 
here thing keeps up it’s goin’ to be cheaper 
for me to hunt moose. Just let’s figger it 
out on the basis of the cost per chuck 
takin’ the most favorable figgers. lif 
shoots 150 chucks a year for the next five 
years, with what I have already bought 
only, the cost per chuck is goin’ to be close 
on to $.60 per chuck and that’s jest too 


dern much. Figger it out for yourself. 
And that ain't all either. Here lately a 
feller named Roberts has been spreadin 


himself about a .25 he’s invented or made 
or something and also I been hearin’ ru- 
mors of another feller what thinks he can 
make the ideal chuck cartridge out of the 
old .25-20 single shot. Then Mr. Whelen 
has been writin’ more and more about a 
scope which has a 1%-inch objective, what- 
ever that is. Anyhow it’s $20 bigger’n 
mine and I got a feelin’ that I can’t hardly 
stand another article without gettin’ one. 
Now my idea is this. If this thing keeps 
up for a few more years the cost per chuck 
might easy get up to a dollar, assumin’ the 
chucks holds out, but what with better and 
better guns and stuff and more recruits to 
this kind of huntin’, it ain't unlikely that 
I might have trouble gettin’ 50 some year. 
Then figger your cost per chuck. It’s just 
out of reason. Why can't all these here 
sharks get together and decide on which 
is the best chuck gun or maybe the best 
three dependin’ on the season, for the 
next five years. Then you magazine fellers 
could refuse to print anything about new 
developments for shootin’ chucks for them 
five years. This would give us fellers as 
well as the chucks a Chinaman’s chance 
at least to get caught up a little on our 
huntin’ and get the cost per chuck down 





some too. Please tell me what you think. 
N. Y. Joun BIs.ey. 
itleéristol 1 
Ritleélistol Queries 
answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 


first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 
Help For a Boys’ Rifle Club 

Editor :—Last winter I managed to get a Junior 
Rifle Club started in our high school. I was 
elected president and so whenever any of the 
mem! i oting they come 
of your answers 
Lire. They asked 
liber ammunition 


dbook which you 
are all interested 
py of each to satisfy 
our curiosity. 

One of the members of the rifle club 
a .22 caliber Savage automatic rifle. It was made 
about 1912. The owner says that their manu- 
facture was discontinued because they didn’t func- 
tion very well with the ammunition which was 
made then, but it functions perfectly with high- 


shoots 
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speed cartridges. Can you give me any informa- 
tion about it? 

The father of one of the club members won’t 
let his son move the open rear sight on his rifle 
because he says that moving the sight will injure 
the gun. Perhaps if he were shown some con- 
clusive proof that it would not injure the gun, he 
would change his mind. 

A year or two ago I read an article which told 
how to find the value of one scale division on a 
hunting peep sight in minutes of angle; in this 
same article it told how to find the rise and fall 
of bullets as well as their trajectories from a table 
which gives angles of elevation. If it would 
not be too much trouble would you send me these 
formulae as I have forgotten them. I would also 
like a table which gives angles of elevation for 
the various .22 caliber low-speed, high-speed, and 
match cartridges. 

A while ago I heard that the Western Cartridge 
Co. was putting out a new .22 caliber cartridge 
called the “V-Ring.” What is it like, how is it 
different from other kinds and how well does it 
shoot ? 

The scores on my targets say that I am the 
best shot in the club, although I have had a rifle 
only since November. I think that this is due 
to the fact that I took the advice which you have 
given to others by equipping my rifle with a peep 
sight. I have no sling strap yet but I intend 
to get one as soon as possible. After I get used 
to the sling I don’t think that I'll have any real 
competition from the other club members until 
they do the same.—J. D., Conn. 


Answer:—I shall be glad to assist you and the 
members of your Junior Rifle Club in every way 
possible. I am enclosing all the literature you 
asked for and other helpful matter. 

I do not know why the manufacture of the .22 
caliber Savage automatic rifle was discontinued. 
Sometimes a .22 caliber automatic weapon will 
function better with high-speed ammunition than 
with that of regular velocity because the former 
ammunition has more energy of recoil to operate 
a breech mechanism that may be sluggish or that 
may have stiff springs. But I doubt the advisa- 
bility of using high-speed ammunition in this old 
rifle as it was not manufactured with a view to 
using this ammunition. Whenever you use high- 
speed ammunition in a rifle of doubtful safety 
for such ammunition, be sure to use large shoot- 
ing spectacles to protect the eyes from the flash 
of hot gas resulting from a burst head of a 
cartridge. 

A rifle is never correctly sighted in except pos- 
sibly at the end of a score when the sights have 
been finally adjusted so that it is shooting steadily 
into the 10-ring. On any day when the rifleman 
starts to shoot at a target, using the sight ad- 
justment which proved correct on the previous 
day, his rifle is just as liable to group its shots 
in the eight-ring in any direction as it is to group 
in the center of the 10-ring. We cannot avoid 
these small daily errors. When you start in to 
shoot and you get several good, steady aims with 
good trigger pull, and shots do not strike 
in the 10-ring, you should then adjust your sights 
to cause the shots to group correctly in the 10- 
ring. Even after you have gotten into the 10- 
ring, some little adjustment may be needed after- 
wards to keep the shots steadily in the 10-ring. 
For these reasons, sights that are readily and ac- 
curately adjustable for both elevation and windage 
are very desirable, and in competitive target 
shooting it is almost absolutely essential that these 
adjustments be recordable to half minute (one- 
half inch per 100 yards). 

In aiming, one should always aim in the nor- 
mal manner (see Small Bore Rifle Handbook). 
Should the bullet strike high, in target shooting 
one should never aim the next shot low to correct 
it, but he should lower his sight. Accurate aim 
is obtained by reproducing the “picture” of the 
sights and bullseye correctly and normally aligned 
each time. If one tries to hold off to correct 
errors, the “picture” does not look the same and 
there are large errors. 

Open rear sights are greatly affected in their 
alignment by the way the sunlight or artificial 
light shines on them. For this and other reasons 
they are not nearly so accurate, or rather so con- 
stant in their accuracy, as peep sights. Also, no 
open sights are made which have accurate ad- 
justments for both elevation and windage. For 
these reasons, open sights very greatly handicap 
the target shooter, and are good only for snap 
shooting at large objects at short ranges. 

The above paragraphs should be shown to the 
father who tells his boy not to adjust the open 
sights on his rifle. In the past year the Rem- 
ington, Winchester, and Stevens companies have 
all brought out very moderate priced but most ex- 
cellent .22 caliber bolt action rifles fitted with ad- 


your 





justable peep sights, correctly shaped and propor- 
tioned stocks, and shooting gunslings, for boys’ 
use. Circulars of these rifles are enclosed. As 
soon as your club members can afford them, they 
should get this type of rifle. They cannot expect 
to get very far with the poorly stocked, open 
sighted, .22 caliber rifles without gunslings. Note, 
however, that most of these rifles can be fitted 
with good peep sights, and a boy can make his 
own gunsling following the instructions which 
are enclosed. The gunsling is of little or no 
help in the standing position, but in shooting sit- 
ting or prone, one is just hopelessly handicapping 
himself without it, when competing against those 
who use it. 


The Western ‘“‘V-Ring” cartridges you refer 
to are now called “Super Match” cartridges 
They are one of the makes and kinds that a 


shooter should try in his rifle to determine which 
ammunition will give best results in his particu- 
lar rifle 

The back of the Stevens circular enclosed will 
give you the angles of elevation for high-speed and 
regular .22 caliber ammunition. The Remington 
circular tells you all about “minute of angle” 
sight adjustment. By studying these, I think you 
will be able to figure out: any problem in sight 
adjustment that may arise—T. W 


Center of Impact Constantly Changing 
Editor IT have a Model 60 Winchester 
equipped with a Lyman 438 (ordinary 
mounts) which seems to group quite satisfactorily 
with both ordinary and high-speed loads; but it 
seems that the point of impact changes radically 
from time to time. The mounts of the 


scope 


scope 
have been checked and found absolutely rigid 
I would appreciate any information as to the 


possible causes for this as none of my other guns 
give me any trouble that way.—lIV. S. G., Calif 


Answer:—The location of the center of impact 
changes with all rifles from time to time, and 
usually from day to day. The change may be so 
slight as to be undeterminable, and at other times 


it may change as much as three minutes, that is 
3 inches per 100 yards. Such changes are un- 
avoidable, and cannot be determined in advance 


of actual shooting. 

In small game shooting the 
target makes a very adjustment of the 
sights necessary. The only way that one can as- 
sure a large percentage of sure hits at any except 
very close range, is to sight in the rifle 
every morning before hunting. This is easy 
with a .22 caliber rifle having readily adjustable 
sights such as yours has. 

Suppose you are keeping your rifle sighted for 
game shooting so that It will strike the exact point 
of aim at 70 yards with high-speed ammunition 
With this sighting your rifle will then shoot 1 inch 
high at 35 yards, and 1 inch low at 85 yards. 
You tack a target up on a tree, pace off 70 yards 
from it, assume the prone position, fire three to 
five shots at the target, note where the group cen- 
ters, and make the correction accordingly. On 
your Lyman No. 438 scope one graduation on the 
elevation and windage screws equals 1% minutes, 
that is at 50 yards one graduation change moves 
the point of impact 4% inch, or at 70 yards about 
1.05 inch. 

From this you will see the hopelessness of doing 
good shooting on game except with a rifle fitted 
with sights readily and accurately adjustable for 
elevation and windage. With any type of 
sights would be continually adjusting your 
sights, taking a long time to do so, and spending 
much ammunition. With your scope this can be 
done in not more than five minutes with an ex- 
penditure of not more than five rounds.—T7T. W. 


small size of the 
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Book on Gunsmithing 
Editor:—Can you tell me where I can get lit- 
erature or a book on gunsmithing on rifle re- 
stocking ?>—W. A. M., Mass. 


Answer:—It happens that there is but one book 
on gunsmithing, ‘‘Modern Gunsmithing”’ by Baker, 
circular inclosed, which can be supplied by the 
Outdoor Life Bookshop, price $4.50 postpaid. 

This is a very remarkable and most useful 
book. It contains most detailed and practical in- 
formation on every phase of gun making that it is 
possible for the amateur to do. The matter is set 
forth in such a manner, and so well illustrated 
that almost anyone can learn to do the work from 
it. On the subject of stocking and stock making 
for example you will find 131 pages of the most 
practical information. There is nothing to com- 


pare with the English language to tell you 
about stock and st naking. Incidentally, 
about half the j sional gunsmiths doing 
business tox earned t trade originally from 
this book. [| can recommend it very strongly to 


you.—T. H 
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By J. P. 
No. 
HENEVER a group of skeet shoot- 


ers get together the discussion will 

sooner or later swing around to the 
effectiveness of the 12, 16, and 20 gauges, 
and somebody in the group will usually 
point out that the 20 is just as effective as 
the 12 for skeet, because the little gun is 
lighter and therefore it can be swung faster. 
Another chap will state that with the same 
degree of choke all gauges will give the 
same outside diameter of spread and there- 
fore the user of a 20 gauge gets just as 
much spread as the fellow who is using a 
12 gauge. Still another shooter will argue 
that the 20 can be opened up as much as 
the 12, so there can be no advantage to the 
user of the larger gun. 

First let us look into this question of the 
20 being the equal of the 12 for skeet be- 
cause the lighter gun can be swung faster. 
We will say that the man using the 20 is 
light in weight and not very strong, and 
that the chap using the 12 is a heavy, 
powerful man. The smaller man will not 
be able to swing his 6%4-pound gun any 
easier than the big chap can swing his 
71%4-pound gun, so on the question of speed 
of swing we find that much depends upon 
who is swinging the gun. 

There is another point in connection with 
this belief that the 20 can be swung faster 
than a 12 and that therefore the lighter 
gun, even with its smaller shot load, is as 
good as the 12. If this is true about the 
20 as compared with the 12, then why is 
not this rule carried right down the line to 
the 28 gauge and the .410? If the 20, 
because of its lighter weight, is the equal 
of the 12, then why shouldn’t the 28 gauge 
be still better? If the number of pellets of 
shot in the load has no bearing on the 
matter, and if the light weight of the gun 
and fast swing are the all-important points, 
then why not get featherweight .22 caliber 
shotguns ? 

Now let us look into this matter of the 
possibility of opening a 20 gauge to the 
same extent that a 12 may be opened. In 
the standard skeet load for the 12 gauge 
we have 1% ounces of shot, and in the 
standard skeet load for the 20 we have % 
ounces of shot. While we all know that 
either gun can be opened to spread shot 
over an acre lot, we also know that there 
can be too much spread. With the 1% ounces 
of additional shot in the 12 gauge the effec- 
tive spread can be much larger than is 
possible with the smaller load of the 20. 


T THE distance at which a man breaks 

his outgoing skeet targets he can have 
a spread of at least 30 inches if he is us- 
ing a 12 gauge, but with the fewer pellets 
in the 20 gauge load a 30-inch spread will 
not break every target at which the gun 
is pointed correctly. There will be “holes” 
in the pattern if the 20 is opened to spread 
30 inches, so the man using a 20 gauge 
must have slightly more constriction in his 
barrel and get a smaller spread if he ex- 
pects to break all of the targets at which 
he points correctly. 

This thing of breaking skeet targets 
comes down to the question of having suffi- 
cient density of pattern to be sure of a 
broken target when the gun is held in the 
right place, and this sufficient density of 


conducted by 
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pattern will not be obtained with a 20 
gauge if the spread is as wide as that in 
a properly bored 12 gauge. A count of 
the pellets in the two loads will show why 
this is a fact. In the 7%-ounce load of No. 
9 as put out by Western there are 539 
pellets. The Remington load contains 512. 
The 12 gauge Western skeet shell con- 
tains 693 pellets. That gives us 154 more 
pellets in the 12 gauge load and it does 
not require a great deal of figuring to see 
that with 154 more pellets in a load there 
can be a much larger efficient spread, so the 
fellows who argue that a 20 can be opened 
as much as a 12 for skeet must be mistaken. 
Based on the number of pellets in the 
two loads, the user of a 12 gauge can have 
sufficient density of pattern to break every 
target with a 30-inch spread, while the user 
of a 20 gauge cannot have more than a 
24-inch spread if he wishes to be sure of 
breaking every target on which he holds 
correctly. Of course, a 20 gauge that 
spreads 30 inches at the distance at which 
a shooter takes his outgoers will break 
many targets, but such a spread will mean 
the loss of a number of birds in a long 
string because an occasional target will slip 
through the pattern. The crossing targets 
from station No. 4 are edgewise to the 
shooter and there are not more than about 
four square inches of the clay disk facing 
the shooter. If there are five and six-inch 
“holes” in the pattern it is always possible 
that the shot may pass over, below and on 
each side of the bird without touching it. 
At stations 3 and 5 the mark is only 
slightly larger than at station No. 4. 


F THE user of a 20 gauge will pattern 

his gun at different distances until he is 
getting a 30-inch spread, he will find that 
the %-ounce load will not fill the circle 
densely enough to be absolutely sure of a 
broken target. In some of the patterns 
there will be open spots so large that a 
target can be laid flat on the paper without 
touching a shot mark, and the shooter will 
see why he could lose a target at which he 
pointed correctly. 

In a 12 gauge and a 20 gauge, both 
properly bored to give an even distribution 
of shot to the maximum spread for the 
shot load and still retaining proper density 
of pattern, the user of the 12 gauge will 
have from six to eight inches or more ad- 
vantage in spread over the man using a 20 
gauge. As long as the man firing the 
smaller gun is centering his targets he will 
do just as well as the man using the 12 
gauge, but let both men point a little too 
high or low, or a little too far in front, or 
fail to lead enough by a small margin, the 
man with the 20 will lose his target and 
the chap with the 12 will score a hit. The 
larger spread possible with the heavier shot 
load of the 12 will take care of the slight 
mistake in pointing while the target would 
be just outside of the spread of the 20. 

I will admit that a man who is not very 
strong might shoot better with a light 20 
gauge than he could with a rather heavy 
12 gauge, but with two shooters of average 
strength, one using a 12 and the other a 
20, the chap with the 12 gauge has at least 
a slight advantage because of the wider 
possible spread of the larger gun. 
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STAINLESS 


AN UNUSUALLY 
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WAS $2.00 
NOW $45 


SPECIAL 
POSTPAID 

No more stained or rusty 

blades ... but a keen-edged 
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hunting, fishing, camping, 
and other outdoor jaunts. 
Just the knife for Boy 
Scouts. 


Buy One or More as Christmas Gifts 
Send check or money order today while this special 
offer lasts. Knives sent prepaid and guaranteed. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 


DAMASCUS STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
2217 Kishwaukee Street ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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GUN CLEANER 
Generous Fiendoil is equally effective 
Sample winter or summer. Com- 


bined oil and solvent; sim- 
ply apply—no  ramroding. 
At your Sports in 
handy Spout Cans. 
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1226 tith Street, S.E., Washington, D. C. 
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among sportsmen who know, for both 

large and small game. Magazine holds 

: cartric iges, bolt action. Working parte guaranteed for one year. Send 
3« amp for our catalog 
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Manufactured at 95 
Springfield. A favorite . 


of guns. ammunition, camping, athletic and 
customers all over the world. 


1625 N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Streamcraft 


By Dr. Geo. 
Parker Holden 


All about fly-tying, 
and trout and bass 
lore. 8 color plates 
of artificial flies. 
Pub. 1919, revised 
1927; 280 p., il- 
lus. 7¥%x54xX% 
in. $3.00. 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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9-Shot, 30 $ 99 
| Caliber-4 inch 
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New Winchester 97 Shotgun. .........+--++- . 27.50 
SLIGHTLY USED GUN 
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38 or 82-20 S. & W. Military and Police.......--.......... 19.00 


£1.00 deposit with C.0O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Send to Du Pont Company for Skeet 
Plans 
HE E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, announces that 
it has issued plans for constructing a skeet 
field at moderate cost. They have a limited 
number of these to give to interested 
sportsmen. We have seen the plans and 
we certainly recommend that if you are 
interested in a field that won’t cost you 
more than $100 you write to Mr. Doremus 
at Du Pont and ask for a set of the plans. 
Their layout will accommodate two small 
traps, and though the trap houses consist 
of only two sides each, the arrangement 
provides an entirely workable field at a 
very low first cost. 





Full Choke vs. Open Boring 
By Chas. Askins 


T IS pretty well known, maybe, that I 

rarely recommend full choked barrels 
except for duck shooting in the hands of 
a good shot. The most of us do better 
and cleaner killing with a modified choke. 
Again, I never have seen anybody who 
could do good quail shooting, speaking of 
bobwhite quail, with a full choked gun. 
Quail guns should be bored improved cyl- 
inder or at the closest a quarter choke for 
the first barrel. 

Nevertheless and for all that, I never 
have seen an open bored gun which would 
throw such a neat, round, evenly spaced 
pattern as a full choke. Almost any gun- 
builder can bore a full choked weapon 
which will throw an evenly spaced pattern 
at any distance from 20 to 50 yards. But 
as quickly as the gun-borer begins to modi- 
fy his choke a change occurs, and the more 
open the patterns the less even they will 
be. 

Little or no fault is to be found with our 
full choked patterns, no matter who has 
made the gun. When patterns run from 
70 to 80 per cent, they will be even, with 
the scattering fringe around the true spread 
hardly dense enough to do mischief. The 
only fault I can find with full choke pat- 
terns is that in some guns there is a tend- 
ency to center the pattern to a center 
density, which is wrong. Patchiness is 
rarely in evidence. 

However, even in a modified choke, 60 
per cent choke, patterns are liable to show 
patchiness, along with a fringe that is 
liable to cripple game. Coming down to 
improved cylinder, patchiness is almost cer- 
tain to be in evidence, if velocities are at 
all high. As to plain cylinder, no con- 
striction whatever, I never have seen a 
gun which would reliably throw good pat- 
terns shot after shot. The pattern of such 
a gun will extend out, sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in another, with the 
pellets striking in clumps and groups, of 
course having open spaces between. Now 
what is the reason for all this, if it is 
true? 


HE BEST I can dope it out, when a 

shotgun is fired the shot column is 
jammed into the forcing cone, jammed 
so hard that the pellets tend to stick to- 
gether or in clumps. Reaching the muzzle 
in that shape, the constriction, if a full 
choke, funnels through pellets separated. 
However, if the gun is a plain cylinder, 
the shot clumps more or less sticking to- 
gether, escape in that form, showing on 
the target as a patchy pattern. A little 
choke like an improved cylinder helps, and 
a further choke, like a quarter choke, or a 
55 per cent choke, helps still more. The 
quarter choke is the least constriction which 
throws a pattern that I like to look at on 
paper. Patterns are never so bad as they 


appear to be on a pattern sheet, though, 
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and an improved cylinder works well on 
game. 

The English claim that they get just 
as even a pattern with an improved cyl- 
inder as they do with any other degree of 
choke. Might be. They have from 100 to 
200 feet less muzzle velocity to contend 
with in their game guns than we have, 
which might make a difference. In any 
event, what is exercising me right now is 
to get as evenly spaced a pattern from an 
improved cylinder as I do from a full 
choke. Not so dense a pattern, you under- 
stand, but just as round, just as evenly 
spaced between pellets. Haven’t any such 
gun now. Hard shot, like copper-coated, 
help. If I could get rid of leading entire- 
ly, there would be a cure. 

The only thing I have been able to do 
where the gun is throwing a patchy pat- 
tern is to take fine emery cloth (crocus 
cloth) wrap it around a draw boring tool, 
and polish out the forcing cone and the 
barrel just forward of the cone, where it 
leads the worst. That helps materially un- 
til lead again accumulates in the breech 
of the barrel. What I am keen about right 
now is to have some gun-borer discover a 
form of cone and a diameter and polish of 
barrel just forward of the cone that will 
enable the barrel to throw as round and 
even patterns with a cylinder bore as with 
a full choke. 


Californian Has New Shotgun 


Game 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have in- 

vented and put in operation a new 
shotgun game for those who aspire to 
become expert field or wing shots. 

For lack of a more appropriate name 
I have called it “Renegado” and can 
think of no comparison to better illus- 
trate the category in which it belongs 
than the following: 

First, we have billiards with long runs, 
then the more difficult game of balk line 
with more high runs and last the most 
difficult game—three cushion billiards— 
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for the expert, where long runs are un- 
known. 

In the scatter gun game we have skeet, 
which is the kindergarten for the novice, 
then the more difficult game of straight 
trap shooting with its unknown angles. 
Then comes “Renegado,” which will de- 
velop the expert wing shot and long runs 
will not need much space for recording. 

A squad of five shooters take their 
positions at pegs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Guns are 
held in any field position, but must not 
be placed against shoulder until bird is 
on the wing. Traps are pulled in order 
starting with left trap, then center, then 
right, then left again, etc., omitting the 
word “pull.” 

The man pulling center auto angle trap 
has full control. When all shooters are 
ready he blows his whistle once for the 
left trap which is sprung within three sec- 
onds for shooter on peg 1. Seeing that 
shooter on peg 2 is ready he pulls center 
trap. Then two whistles for right trap 
for shooter on peg 3. Shooter on peg 4 
gets left trap and peg 5 shooter gets cen- 
ter, etc. 

They continue until three shots have 
been fired, one at each of the three traps, 
then all change positions, moving one peg 
to the right. Continue until 15 shots have 
been fired, three from each of the five 
pegs. Five pair of doubles follow; a pair 
at each peg. In the doubles the center 
trap is used in every pair and should be 
fired at first. Shooter on peg one gets 
center and left trap. Peg 2 shooter gets 
center and right, peg 3, center and left, 
etc. The man pulling center trap blows 
whistle once for left trap and a traction 
of a second later springs the center trap. 
This should result in center trap being 
sprung a split second in advance of leit 
trap. 

Two birds killed with one shot counts 
two dead and the extra shell or shells 
may be used on optional birds. During 
the 15 singles throw an occasional in- 
verted bird from the left trap. Just place 
the bird on the throwing arm upside 
down. The right trap throws a parabolic 
curve and is a very deceptive target to 
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To accomplish it, tilt 
the trap on its left side and throw the 
bird higher in the air, giving the shooter 
the full top of the clay to shoot at. 


break consistently. 


Here are a few facts. A. D. La Motte, 
a 96 per cent A. T. A. trap shooter, made 
17x25 at “Renegado,” then went to the 
skeet field and broke 102 straight finish- 
ing with 172x175. 

The Southern California skeet cham- 
pion tried “Renegado” with the new 
3-inch .410 gauge, broke 3x25 and made 
49x50 with the same gun at skeet. With 
a 12 gauge he made the following scores: 
7x25, 7x25, 11x25, 11x25 and the same 
day made 49x50 at skeet. 

The game has been going three months 
and high score to date is 19x25. The 15 
birds from the left and right traps are 
all outlaws for the regular trap shooter 
and the ten unknown angles from the 
center trap are all outlaws for the skeet 
shooter so we have a game composed of 
25 outlaws—hence the name “Renegado.” 


Calif. M. L. Futter. 


This Question of Maximum 
Range 
By Chas. Askins 
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figures 
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of it; I 

SUMMARY 

20 gauge, 1 ounce No. 6 shot, 
45 yards. 

16 gauge, 1% ounces No. 6 shot, stopped 
at 48 yards. 

12 gauge, 1% ounces No. 6 shot, stopped 
at 52 yards. 

12 gauge. 1% ounces No. 
at 57 yards. 


not 


stopped at 


6 shot, stopped 


12 gauge, 134 ounces No. 6. shot, 
stopped at 60 yards. 
10 gauge, 15% ounces No. 6 shot, 


stopped at 65 yards. 

The above was simply a pattern test, 
based on the assumption that it required 
150 pellets of shot in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards, or at the distance given, to re- 
liably kill single ducks. It was a long 
and hard test as far as it went, because 
five shots were fired to the round, be- 
ginning at 40 yards and going back a 
step at a time, in each instance taking the 
average of the five shots. This applies 
to the 20 bore, the 16 not being started 
except at the maximum distance the 20 
reached. It can be seen that five shots 
were fired from the 20 bore at 40 yards, 
then five at 41, and so on up to the dis- 
tance that the 20 began to fall under the 
maximum pattern requirement of 150 
shots in the 30-inch. Thus you see that 
a total of 30 shots were fired from the 
20 gauge and less from some of the 
other guns, up to the 10 bore, when again 
30 shots were fired. All pattern sheets 
had to be marked and counted, taking 
time. 

Guns were all full choked and the best 
obtainable, or the best I had. Some of 
the guns shot well above 80 per cent, and 
none under 75 per cent, as an average 
at 40 yards. The loads were the best to 
be had, usually with copper-coated shot 
and progressive powders. Shot were 
counted, not in every load but in one of 
them, and this was taken as the average 
of that particular load and brand of car- 
tridge. 

The idea was to see just how far any 
gauge, loaded as given, could be expected 
to kill single ducks or other game of like 
size, say chickens, grouse, or pheasants. 
It was also desirable to obtain some sort 
of relative basis for calculating the max- 
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imum range of one gauge or another, 
using the same size of shot. It can be 
assumed that the big bores, those throw- 
ing more than 1% ounces of shot, would 
have gone a little farther when charged 
with 5s, on the basis that 125 No. 5 shot 
in the 30-inch would kill, or with No. 4 
shot, where 100 pellets in the pattern are 
supposed to be effective. 


HEN a gun, say the 20 bore, had 

failed to throw a pattern that av- 
eraged 150 pellets at 46 yards, it was said 
to have “stopped” at 45 yards. It was 
the same with the other bores, all being 
tried beyond the distance given as their 
maximum range, and all failing to main- 
tain the minimum pattern demanded be- 
yond the ranges given for them. 

The only figures which I questioned 
myself were the patterns thrown by a 
12 bore gun loaded with 1% ounces of 
shot. This amount of shot in the 12 
showed a range of 4 yards beyond the 
16 containing the same quantity of shot. 
We might assume that this 12 put up an 
unusual performance with the light shot 
charge, and that the average 12 would 
not exceed the range of an average 16 
containing the same shot charge, to an 
extent of 4 yards. In this test figures 





were given as they came, with no previous | 


conclusions being allowed to affect re- 
sults. 

The big Super 12s, 
beyond 80 per cent, are supposed to be 
able to take ducks at 65 yards, and prob- 
ably such arms have often, but not with 
No. 6 shot. In the same way a Super 
10 might be quite effective at 70 yards, but 
the shot size would have to be 4s. This 


guns shooting well | 


is all mentioned in passing, for the main | 


object of this little essay is to give the 
relative killing ranges of gauges and 
loads in common use. 

I suspect that somebody will maintain 
that his 20 bore will kill just as far as 
any 12 if he holds it right. Again the 
man with a powerful 12 may assert that 


no little 20 is going to kill within 30 feet | 


of his gun. Again the 16 bore man may 


become emphatic when told that his long | 


range weapon has no more than 10 feet 
on the 20. About all of which I have no 
argument to put up. Maybe figures come 
no closer to telling the truth than figures 


usually do, or possibly they do come close | 


to being true. 


Large Shot 


AN ENGLISHMAN, Henry Sharp, who 
writes extensively of guns and am- 
munition, has two hobbies, one is a small 
bore shotgun, 28 gauge and .410; the 
other is big shot. 

If big shot have no more utility than 


the .410, then there is not much to either | 


notion of Mr. Sharp’s, but this might not 
be the case. When Mr. Sharp finds he 
is not killing well at the distance he 
wishes to shoot, the simple thing to do 
is to use larger shot. Now and then he 
recommends AA, an English shot about 
the size of a small buckshot, for duck 
shooting. Not everybody would agree 
that big shot are certain to kill where 
smaller shot wouldn’t. Once on a time 
when a boy I fired at a duck sitting on the 
water at 40 yards, saw the shot hit all 
over and around him, but the duck flew 
away, and straightway I went to smaller 
shot. That desire to make sure first of a 
pattern that will hit is what is governing 
a good many of us to this day. 

However, when it comes to very long 
range, maybe Mr. Sharp is right. I have 
been shooting a big 10 bore Magnum, 2 
ounces of No. 3 shot, supposed to be a 
killing load at 80 yards. It will kill ducks 


| 
| 
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| by Clyde Baker 
“N ODERN G ithing”’ tai thirty-four 
chapters, occupying 525 pages of closely set 


type, and has more than 200 original illustrations 
trom actual photographs and line drawings. These 
discussions of tool equipment, 
to gunstocks, the design and 
construction of modern gunstocks, how to fit the 
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making of special tools n , and many other 
subjects never before covered in print. There are | 
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at 80 yards, too, but I find that I am liable 
to underestimate distances. No. 3 shot 
will kill at 80 yards, but if the distance 
is 90 or 100 yards, not much is going to 
happen to the ducks. Now and then a 
bird may waver, but he will climb right 
back and go on with the flock—80 yards 
just about lets out the 3s. 

Now none of us is very keen about hit- 
ting things and not killing them; just 
hurting a bird and not getting him is a 
good deal worse than a clean miss. It 
might so happen that if we would shoot 
No. 2 or BBs for these shots that look 
to be 80 yards but are farther, we would 
either make a clean kill or a clean miss. 
One pellet of BB shot is pretty apt to 
bring a bird down, and two No. 2 shot 
are about certain to. Such being the case, 
it is just possible that a big shot like No. 
2 would be a more sporting size than No. 
3 or 4, where a man wanted to project 
with long range duck or goose shooting. 
I knew a man who went goose hunting, 
never being able to get near one, but he 
did kill one goose with buckshot, a single 
pellet striking the bird—C. A. 


Shotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
!) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Eaclose 

-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





Browning, Monte Carlo Comb, etc. 


Editor:—I note your comment in a recent issue 
of your magazine on the new lightweight Brown- 
ing over-and-under gun, particularly the absence 
of recoil and the cause for it. 

This is one of my problems. I want to get 
away from the whip and jump of the gun as it 
makes my head ache and jars me up too much. I 
quit the 12 gauge 15 years ago for all shooting 
for these reasons and have been shooting a light- 
weight 16 gauge ever since. 

I am a rather bony individual, 5 feet, 8 inches 
high, weight 130 to 135 pounds, therefore having 
a good reason to avoid punishment through a 
change in my gun stocks. 

I am a double gun man entirely—Parker—my 
guns have too much drop and too much pitch I 
think. I shoot both trap and field. 

Along this line I note recently in one of your 
articles you quote Lou Smith in regard to a 
prominent trap shot who has a gun of a stock 
dimension—1% inches at comb and 1% inches at 
heel, that anybody who tries it out shoots well 
with it, that the long straight stock eliminates the 
whip and jump of the gun which in turn pro- 
duces the good results noted. (No pitch in 
gun.) 

I have been thinking about these dimensions for 
myself, or do you think I would do just as well 
with a stock of your dimensions of 1% inch 
comb and 2 inches at heel, no pitch or at least 
not over % inch? Would this last dimension 
thrust the recoil straight back and avoid the whip 
and jump of the gun that I desire? 

I don’t like a Monte Carlo stock as it will drop 
down at the heel too much and produce this same 
trouble. I prefer the standard straight stock in 
whatever dimensions it might have to be. 

I very often miss my straightaway birds at the 
trap and in the field, but get my right and left 
angles all right. Too much pitch it seems to me, 
with my guns 2% to 3 inches down in this re- 
spect. 

From reading your many articles I am about 
convinced that I had better stay with my light- 
weight 16 using a load of 2% drams and 1 ounce 
of shot, rather than a 20 gauge using 234 drams 
and 1 ounce of shot on account of a better and 
more even pattern. Then there is the annoyance 
of leading, which I understand occurs in the use 
of all these loads unless copper-coated shot is used 
of No. 8 or larger; or the gun barrels are over- 
bored, which would not be necessary for trap and 
field use. 

My guns weigh 6% pounds or a little better. 
May I use the 234-1 load with safety and mad- 
erate recoil? 
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Do you have any trouble with the 16 gauge 
leading if No. 9 shot is used? I note the loading 
companies recommend No. 9 as the standard load 
for skeet. What size do you suggest? The modi- 
fied choke you mention—what per cent of charge 
of shot is this at 40 yards, 30-inch circle? 

In reference to the standard load of a 20 for 
skeet—2% inches—7?%-ounce—does this load lead 
the barrels? For best results should it be shot 
in a gun chambered for the regular 2%-inch shell 
in skeet shooting? 

In 20 gauge, I understand the short shell if 
used in a gun chambered for 234 inches, the pat- 
tern will open up about 10 per cent. However, 
will it be even and regular in double guns? 

I like the 20 for handiness and balance, but 
don’t like the results so well. 

I shoot rather quickly, don’t dwell on aim long. 
—T. M. M., Tex. 


Answer:—The Monte Carlo comb is merely a 
matter of fancy. The Browning on which I have 
this comb is 1%, 1%, 2, so there is not a great 
deal of drop away at the butt. The only advan- 
tage of this Monte Carlo comb as I see it, is in 
the lower lines of the stock. If the butt plate sets 
in lower at the top, then if 5%4 inches long it will 
cause the total depth of the butt to be greater. I 
found that useful on a big 10 bore Ithaca, where 
I wanted all the wood in the stock that I could 
get. This stock was made 17%, 154, 2, with 534- 
inch butt plate, and that would make the butt 
equivalent to about 6% inches in depth. You do 
not need anything like that in a 16. 

IT haven’t been able to explain the light recoil 
of the 6%-pound over-and-under Browning yet. 
Of course I mostly shot light loads, Minimax, 3 
drams, 1% ounces, and that load didn’t kick. May- 
be at the time I shot this gun I had become so 
inured from constant shooting that I wouldn’t 
have felt recoil anyhow. A lot of it must have 
been due to the lack of jump, too, because I never 
do feel recoil except in the face, and this gun 
didn’t hit me in the face. At that you might 
feel recoil, because there is a difference in our 
weight of about 50 pounds. The principle of a 
long and straight stock not kicking so hard surely 
remains. 

Now about Smith’s stock (really the stock of 
Charlie Goodrich, a trap shooter in the employ 
of the Ithaca Gun Co.), I haven’t any doubt but 
what you can shoot that gun at least at the traps, 
probably anywhere. I haven't found any differ- 
ence in trap shooting and other shooting. The 
straightness of the stock at the butt you are not 
going to notice, the elevation being governed by 
the cheek and not by the position at shoulder. If 
the cheek fitted me and I placed the gun a half- 
inch high at shoulder, I never would notice that, 
suppose it did come a half-inch above the shoulder, 
you would have to look to see that or feel for it 
with your hand. It wouldn’t bother me at all, just 
probably hump my shoulder up a little higher and 
let it go at that. Pitch is pretty much governed 
by the drop of the stock, a straight stock and little 
or no pitch go together, whereas if you had a 
3-inch drop and no pitch, that would imply a gun 
with a very long toe, and an uncomfortable gun 
probably, digging into you at the toe. 

I hate to tell a man to get a gun stock as 
straight as 1% inches at heel, but know I could 
shoot that gun myself and I believe you could. 

So far as pitch is concerned, I just wouldn’t 
tolerate more than an inch of pitch and prefer 
none at all. Now about the gun being 15-inch 
comb and 2-inch heel, you could shoot that gun. 
I am shooting a Remington nearly like that, ex- 
cept 1% inch at point of comb, by 2-inch heel, 
no pitch, trap comb, which I thinned down a bit to 
fit my face. This is one of the guns that I like 
for trap and duck shooting. It is a gun that 
maintains elevations well under all conditions. It 
is just as good as having a Monte Carlo comb, 
the cheek elevation being the same. 

I have been one of the fellows who have advo- 
cated heavy loads all the time, to the exclusion 
of all lighter charges, that is, 1 ounce in 20 bore 
and nothing else, 1% ounces in 16 bore and noth- 
ing else. Now I am beginning to hedge a bit. No 
20 bore with an ounce of shot, other things being 
equal, is going to outshoot a 16 bore with an 
ounce of shot. Again I have never been able to 
get away from excessive leading in the 20 except 
with Lubaloy shot. Those cartridges cost more, 
and that should be considered when ordering a 20 
bore gun. On the other hand a 16 with an ounce 
of shot and 2% drams of powder is an effective 
load even with soft shot. Soft shot will raise the 
devil though with 3 drams of powder and 1% 
ounces. Chilled shot in those loads do pretty well 
but in quail and like shooting there is no actual 
need of more than one ounce of shot. The 16 
shoots all kinds of ounce loads better than any 
other bore whatever. Putting an ounce of shot 





into the 20 helps the range of that gun but it 
doesn’t mean that it makes a better gun of it than 
a 16 would be with the same load. My own 16 
though weighs 7 pounds and up. In a 16 weigh- 
ing 6% and under I surely wouldn’t shoot any- 
thing except the ounce load. Western Cartridge 
Co. sent me some 9s, doing that for the second 
time. I told them that because of the leading and 
jamming, even to shot balling when chilled shot 
were used, I’d never use any more 9s. That goes 
so far as I am concerned. 

The %-ounce load in 20 bore doesn’t lead the 
gun nearly so much. No. 8 shot would be small 
enough for me, and improved cylinder barrels will 
miss no clay birds, at skeet range, 22 yards and 
under. Of course the skeet fellows are trying to 
get a gun which scatters over a 36-inch circle at 
20 yards, and 9s help to fill up the circle, but that 
kind of a pattern is all damned foolishness, and 
just an attempt to beat the devil around a stump 
by getting a reputation for being a good shot 
when you can’t shoot.—C. A. 


Why Stocks Are Straighter 


Editor:—I want to purchase a new shotgun and 
it seems all the newer guns come out with about 
a 2%-inch drop to the stock. I have been shoot- 
ing a Remington Model 11 Automatic 12 gauge 
all my life and have gotten fairly used to the drop 
of about 234 inches. 

I am 5 feet 7 inches tall and weigh about 120 
pounds, work inside and am not of the physical 
build that I care to continue with a 12 gauge, 
my preference being the 16 gauge Sportsman. I 
have tried this gun and find the stock too straight. 
I have long arms and a fairly long neck and one 
of Remington’s field men told me that if I would 
lengthen the stock it would correct the trouble. 
When I shoot this or the 20 gauge my line of 
sight is about % inch above the rib on the back 
of the receiver, causing me to overshoot. 

What is the reason all the manufacturers are 
making the stocks straighter? About the only 
ones listed with around a 3-inch drop are double 
barrels and most of these are in the cheaper 
grades. Why the straight stocks and what are 
the advantages? I realize there must be some 
advantage or their use would not be so uni- 
versal. 

I hesitate to have a stock made from my own 
way of thinking and don’t know anyone around 
here who could help me out. Do gun fitters have 
a stock which can be adjusted as to drop, pitch 
and length? Would changing the pitch so as to 
allow the gun to come higher up on my shoulder 
be advisable? The cost of a restocking job is 
so great that I want all the information I can 
get before I have it made.—J. H. J., Jil. 


Answer :—I am guessing that trap shooters have 
had a little effect on stock making. Trap shoot- 
ers have discovered, or maybe always knew, that 
they could shoot better with a fairly straight and 
rather long stock. Gradually these men learned 
that they could shoot the same stock, maybe % 
inch shorter, in the field and do better with it 
than they had with their old stocks having more 
drop. These men were good shots anyhow and 
seeing what they were doing with the straight 
stocks, others followed their example. Then Eng- 
lish guns are usually stocked from 2 to 2%-inch 
drop at heel, and these guns have had some effect. 
I began shooting with a gun having a 3-inch drop, 
and have gradually changed to a 2-inch, finding 
even now that I miss more birds by shooting under 
than by shooting over. Eyes have something to do 
with this. No doubt my eyes are not as keen as 
they were and the necessity for seeing the bird 
all the time makes it best for me to have a gun 
that shoots a bit high. Then I do not shoot with 
a stiff neck and head erect, finding that I then 
get kicked in the face, but drop my head forward 
and relax the neck muscles at the same time, 
whereupon the head gives with the rise of the 
gun and there is no punishment in the face. 

The Remington man was right about your gun 
shooting lower provided you lengthened the stock. 
If you want to do that put on a soft rubber recoil 
pad, lengthening the stock about half an inch. If 
you do not like to do that then take sandpaper and 
cut down the comb until the gun shoots low enough 
to suit you. Cut down with coarse sandpaper, 
keeping the comb shaped, then finish with fine 
sandpaper, and at last with raw linseed oil, rub- 
bing it in by hand and keeping on rubbing until 
the stock gets smoothed up and polished. Be care- 
ful not to get the comb down low enough so that 
the gun will under shoot, because you can’t change 
it back. No need to have a new stock made. The 
comb regulates the elevation and not the heel. 
That Remington gun shoots low for me as it is, 
but you cut it down until it fits you, or the length- 
ening the stock with a rubber butt plate might do 
the trick.—C. A. 





Sawing Off the Choke 

Editor:—I have a 12 gauge double barrel 
hammerless Manhattan gun with Damascus bar- 
rels, which gun my father purchased years ago, 
and since his death, 1916, I have been using 
same. 

This gun originally had 32-inch barrels—I had 
1% inches sawed off. I believe the second bar- 
rel was full choke but have no idea as to what 
the right barrel was. This gun is quite old and 
seems okeh, but I would like to ask if I have 
done harm to same by having the 1% inches 
sawed off, and would a new gun shoot better. If 
so, what would you suggest? 

I use this gun mostly for quail hunting and 
rabbit shooting and wish to ask which would be 
best load for this kind of shooting. Also, would 
it be advisable to have any more sawed off in 
order to throw a larger pattern, especially for 
quail shooting?—G. W. D., Mo. 


Answer:—I think you have taken about all the 
choke out of that gun, so no use to saw off any 
more. Put up a 30-inch square piece of paper 
at 20 yards and see what you are getting. You 
might have a little choke left in it, depending on 
the original length of the muzzle section con- 
taining the choke constriction. Usually this is 
about 2% inches at the muzzle, but your gun 
is an old one, and just how it was choked 
originally it is hard to tell. Anyhow, if the bar- 
rels cover from 25 to 30 inches at 20 yards, 
it is a cylinder now. If it covers less than 
25 inches now, you have reason to be satisfied 
that you haven’t quite ruined the gun by sawing 
off the barrels. You surely could get a better or 
closer-shooting gun than you have now, but it is 
a question of whether you want a close-shooting 
gun for rabbits and quail. Your gun might be 
right now, but I wouldn't saw off any more of 
it. If the gun now scatters too much, which 
is possible, it can be choked a little by the Ithaca 
Gun Company. 

The load I should use for rabbits would be 3 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of No. 6 shot. 
If gun is heavy, over 7% pounds, you can use 
1% ounces No. 6.—C. A. 


Hunting with Head-Hunters 
(Continued from page 11) 


finger nail, squinted at the sun and mur- 
mured “Chow.” 

“Well, that’s not what I was trying to 
get across to you,” I growled, “but if that 
is what's on your mind let’s go.” 

The Governor, Paquito and Peter met us 
with broad smiles and a big buck apiece. 

“What luck?” sang the Governor. 

“Luck, luck?” I bellowed. “How could 
I have any luck with this baboon calling 
everything a doe. I know at least two 
bucks passed me and all this jinx could 
say was ‘Adawi’.” 

Paquito and Peter flopped suddenly and 
began to howl. The Governor choked. 
“He was only trying to help you. Adawi 
means far. He just figured they were out 
of range, the only range he knows—spear 
range.” 

“Your treat, gentlemen!” I murmured, 
reaching for a bottle. It was empty. I let 
out a yell of disappointment. Around the 
corner shambled Dora. His knees sagged, 
his body swayed gently, on his face was a 
seraphic smile. “Apo Apo (master),” he 
muttered thickly. He had stayed in camp 
all day. He was very drunk. 

“Your mistake, Governor,” I corrected. 
“The Igorotes were right about this ras- 
cal’s ancestry. You should have left him 
in the wine jar.” 

The next day Tagu and I were out on 
the ridges again. We got along famously 
after we adjusted that matter of estimation 
of distances. It was agreed that he would 
stick to spotting antlers while I calculated 
ranges. Thereafter when he spied a buck 
at ranges up to a mile he waggled his 
fingers to indicate antlers and thrust the 
rifle in my hand. 

“No, that won’t do Tague,” I ex- 
plained. “It isn’t sporting to kill deer at 
such distances. It is very discouraging to 
the game.” 
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We settled down at the mouth of a great 
sweeping grassy canyon as the beaters cir- 
cled the head. A giant lizard called with 
slow measured emphasis from a clump of 
bamboo. A gentle touch roused me. Tagu 
was pointing into the distant head of the 
canyon. A mere speck was moving in the 
grass. “Ugsa (deer),” he whispered. I 
waggled my fingers questioningly and Tagu 
waggled back. 

My binoculars picked up a big buck 
which was thoroughly alarmed and swing- 
ing across the ravine to cross the ridge. 
Just as he reached the top a tiny racing 
form waving a spear headed him and he 
turned back to the opposite side. Again he 
was headed and came down the bottom of 
the canyon at a swift pace. Zigzagging 
from side to side he tried to break through 
the line of beaters. Here was life in the 
primitive, naked spear against drumming 
hoofs and the hoofs were winning. At 
each swinging rush it seemed as if he were 


gone, but a distant form and fierce yell 
turned him. Tagu and I, with our pulses 
hammering, began see-sawing across the 


mouth of the precipitous canyon follow- 
ing the spurts of the buck; scrambling 
wildly up the slippery slopes only to 
turn sliding and rolling for the oppo- 
site ridge. 

Tagu was blowing steam like a donkey 
engine and I was as busy as a one-man 
orchestra when the buck abruptly appeared 


on the skyline at 200 yards. dropped 
prone and the joyous bark of the rifle 
echoed among the sweltering hills. The 
buck staggered in full stride. The bead 


of the sight found its mark on the gray 
coat and another shot whined across the 
ravine. The buck pitched forward and 
rolled down the slope. 


handed, overtook us 

on the way to camp. He was in a state 
of marked excitement. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, Paquito?” I enquired. 


P* QUITO, empty 


“Ah, I am sad. Have you hunt by the 
river there, yes? It has many of the game. 
Today I am making the sneak by the 
water. At once I see the big buck with 


muy magnifico. The buck 
she is sleeping by the hill on top of my 
head. I am excite. I shoot, caramba, I 
shoot—one two three four five six times. 
Bastante it is enough! The buck she jump 
up to run but she roll from the hill under 
the water.” 

His arms waved eloquently as he pic- 
tured that long roll and the plunge into 
the river. “I rush with my bolo in the 
water and grab that buck for she is only 
wound. And then diablo! I hear a terrible 
noise and just before my eyes a big head 
with the giant teeth. It is, what you call 
it, a croakcodile so big like a house, and 
he grab my buck. I, Paquito, am frighted 
and I run. I am here.” 

A sudden chill gripped me. “Did you 
say it was the deep pool under that round 
knoll ?” 

“Si, si,” he nodded. 

“Paquito,” I whispered. “We are both 
in luck for both of us might be inside that 
croc right now instead of your buck. I 
went swimming in there yesterday.’ 

We shook hands and mooched into camp. 

A busy scene greeted us. The men cut 
up and dried the venison in the midst of 
great quarreling and fighting. It was here 
that Dora was a shining star. His favorite 
dish was a soup made of intestines, deer 
bones, rice, sweet potatoes and cooked 
grasshoppers all allowed to ferment in the 
sun for three days. The effect was de- 
vastating and well calculated to forewarn 
even the most thoughtless deer. 

One day a fearful row broke out and we 
rushed out of the shack to witness a curious 
sight. Dora was in a dispute again. 

“His usual occupation,” remarked the 


the horns so, 
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Governor grimly. “He has already lost a 
couple of fingers in these debates. Look 
at the scars on his face and body, too; 
marks of the cutting arguments that have 
been used.” 


NATIVE brandished a long strip of 

venison like a club. Dora charged 
him and the meat slapped him and wrapped 
around his neck. A third man in the heat 
of the battle grabbed the free end and 
bracing against Dora’s back pulled lustily. 
Dora’s eyes bulged, his face went dusky 
purple and the air piped out of his lungs 
like a whistle on a peanut cart. Paquito 
earned a life-saving medal that day by 
some quick work with a bolo. 

Our shack, too, had plenty of life and 
activity. Bugs migrated to the bamboo 
ceiling by the millions. The singing lizards 
went up to eat the bugs, the rats went up 
to catch the lizards, the snakes to get the 
rats and the owls to finish the snakes. As 
we dined by the light of flickering candles 
the war went merrily on over our heads. 

A loud splash and a spout of stew in 
Peter’s face announced the arrival of an- 
other loser. Peter delicately fished out a 
lizard. 

“Biggest one yet,” boasted Peter as he 
compared it to the circle of dead victims 
that ringed our plates. 

Just then a long squirming body thudded 
on the table. 

“Madre de Dios!” yelled Paquito. With 
a fork he parried the lunges of a flat green 
head from which glittered two wicked eyes. 

“Poisonous!” shouted the Governor. 
There was a mad scramble to get away. 
Then Dora, who was in attendance on the 
Governor, did the only worthwhile act in 
his whole existence. He seized a stout 
bamboo pole and laid about him with 
fearful gusto and execution to the snake, 
the dinner, the dishes and the innocent by- 
standers. When Dora’s activity had died 
away the Governor looked ruefully at the 
carnage. 

“It looks as though we were the losers 
this time,” he remarked. “And by the 
way, Captain, we are getting to the end 
of the hunt. Where is your pig?” 


OW why bring that up?” I com- 

plained. ‘Dora has ruined the din- 
ner we haven't eaten and you have man- 
aged to spoil what has already gone down. 
Well, all I have seen is the fast vanishing 
south pole of several pigs. You know you 
can't hit a streak of lightning with a rifle. 
I have about given up hope unless I can 
find some feeble-minded porker.” 

It is the unexpected that adds zest to the 
sport of the chase. The Governor and I 
found that out one day. We were strug- 
gling through the impenetrable jungle hunt- 
ing for giant pigeons to vary the endless 
venison fare, when our gun toters pointed 
into the trees and shouted “Takbo (run).” 
They acted on their own advice with star- 
tling promptness and we glimpsed them 
vanishing rapidly with our guns through 
the tangled growth. 

“Why, the low down cowards!” ex- 
claimed the Governor. “We will show 
them white men aren’t the cravens that 
they are even if we are unarmed. Must 
be a python the way they acted.” 

We stood peering into the giant vines 
that twisted like tortured serpents from 
tree to tree. 

A red hot ball of fire struck me on 
the back of the neck. “Yee-ow!” I hol- 
lered. The Governor turned to look at me 
and I saw his face suddenly go tense with 
cords of pain. “Wow-ee!” he shouted. 

As one man we abandoned the honor of 
the white race and made a dive through the 
jungle that left our gun toters in the rear. 
All four of us plunged into the river and 
wallowed like buffalos with only our noses 


” 
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out of the water until the angry hornets 
left us. 

Tagu and I also discovered the thrill of 
the unexpected. We were toiling up a long 
slippery slope. 

“We ought to get something here,” I 
remarked to Tagu, who looked slightly 
more intelligent than a turnip. 


STRANGE crackling roar filled the 

air and a wave of heat swept upward. 
Tagu cried in alarm “Apuy (fire).” For 
a moment we stared in fascinated horror 
at the wall of flame that was licking up 
the steep slope fed by the four-foot grass 
as dry as tinder. Then we ran for our 
lives. The top of the ridge was the only 
escape but it was far away and the flames 
were traveling with express train speed. I 
thought of the fate of a brother officer 
who had been caught on just such a hill- 
side and burned to death before my agon- 





Tagu in his Sunday clothes packs in a 
buck 


ized sight. I could hear Tagu’s sobbing 
breathing as we clawed desperately upward. 

We were not alone. Something was 
streaking up the slope like a cannon ball. | 
cast a sidelong glance and my heart leaped 
into my throat. It was a giant hog, bristles 
on end and feet flying. “Of all the rotten 
luck,” I thought. “Here is my last chance 
and in such a situation.” Forgotten was 
the menace of the fire. I reached for my 
rifle and sent a wild shot across the inter- 
vening swale. The pig disappeared into a 
stand of tall cane but quickly reappeared. 
It was outstripping us now. I fired twice 
more and a shrill squeal told me of a hit. 
If anyone thought that hog was running 
before he was entirely mistaken. It was 
only free wheeling. For now it slipped in 
the wizard control and streamlined out of 
there like a shooting star and was gone 
over the top. 

Breathing language hot enough to start 
a backfire against the conflagration that 
was singing our heels, Tagu and I put on 
a spurt that beat the flames by inches. The 
whole valley was dancing before my eyes 
like a shower of pin wheels; a hammer was 
pounding in my head. I looked down the 
off slope and there was that pig 150 yards 
away and about two jumps from a whole 
forest of giant cane. With the rifle barrel 
describing wide circles around that fast 
vanishing streak of lightning I pressed the 
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trigger and saw my game disappear in- 
stantly in the grass. Dashing the pouring 
sweat out of my eyes I fired a last ineffec- 
tual shot and sat down heaving like a leaky 
bellows, and groaned in bitter disappoint- 
ment. Keen-eyed Tagu stooped over and 
whistled through his straining breath 
“Natay Apo, natay (dead master, dead).” 

“Tago,” I said, reviving suddenly, “as 
between gentlemen of sporting blood this 
is a moment of high achievement and calls 
for special consideration. Help yourself 
and hand me the snake-bite remedy.” We 
drained the bottle to the last drop—enough 
for several badly snake-bitten people. Then 
I stood up and looked at my pig. I rubbed 
my eyes and looked again. What I saw 
was still there. 

“Do you see those two pigs there on the 
ground, Tagu?” 

He nodded joyfully. 

“Well then, pick them both up and strike 
up the first bar of ‘Sweet Adeline,’ we are 
going home.” 


After White-Tails 
(Continued from page 19) 


both were does. One of them seemed 
mystified by my bright red coat and cap and 
came within four rods’ distance and with 
curiosity looked me over. I was to the 
windward and stood perfectly still and 
soon she began browsing away unconcern- 
edly. Shortly a third doe appeared on the 
scene. A little later I discovered a fourth 
deer partly hidden behind three trees. It 
occurred to me that possibly this latter 
was the buck. Occasionally I saw its eye 
between the trees, with the aid of the field 
glasses, but was unable to see whether it 
had antlers or not. After waiting about 
ten minutes this deer emerged from be- 
hind the trees and it, too, was a doe. 
During the afternoon Gus had ambled 
into the woods north of our camp and 
hunted in an area covered with mammoth 
pine trees, about 160 acres in extent, that 
I later learned had escaped the lumber- 
man’s axe of twenty-five years ago be- 
cause involved in litigation. Toward eve- 
ning he suddenly came upon two deer sev- 
eral rods in front of him. After watch- 
ing a few moments he discovered that one 
was an antlered buck. Up came his auto- 
matic and the buck sank in its tracks at 
the first shot. The bullet penetrated its 
skull at the base of an antler, knocking 
off the antler, which was displayed by Gus 
that evening as proof of getting his buck. 
It was difficult to surmise how this could 
have happened and Bob chided him con- 
siderably insisting he had either found an 
old sick buck asleep and taken advantage 
of it by sneaking up and shooting it in 
the head or he had climbed a tree and shot 
down as it came underneath. Gus em- 
phatically denied Bob’s assertions, how- 
ever. This buck was also an eight-pointer, 
about equal in size to Bob’s, although the 
knots on its antlers indicated greater age. 


OB startled us all that same evening. 

He claimed he got lost in the afternoon 
and while seated upon a log beneath a pine 
tree thinking it over, directly above his 
head occurred a noise that sounded like an 
automatic hammer in use in an engine 
boiler works. He said he stretched and 
bent his neck and finally discovered a red- 
headed crow with a bill the size of a 
fountain pen, walking up the trunk of a 
tree. At first we were about to accuse 
him of having imbibed too freely of na- 
tive fire-water but remembered that Bob is 
strictly temperate. Then as a test of his 
mental condition we asked if he were real 
sure that his feathered friend did not 
have web feet and antlers. He was posi- 





tive that he had seen nothing of this sort 
so, with a hope of determining what he 
had seen, on the following day we made 
inquiry of a local resident and learned that 
in all probability it was a pileated wood- 
pecker, next the largest in the Picidae 
family, now nearly extinct. 

Thursday forenoon Frank’s lucky star 
guided him to a six-point buck. It was 
secured on a drive through the woods ly- 
ing between Little Bobbie Lake and 
Beaver Lake. 

In the afternoon a drive was made over 
the hilly terrain to the southeast of Three 
Island Lake where first I saw a deer, with 
the view of chasing a buck in my direc- 
tion. We labored diligently all afternoon 
but did not see a buck. That evening, to 
tell the truth, I had an attack of melan- 
choly. Three full days of strenuous hunt- 
ing had passed and I had not yet fired my 
rifle. Furthermore, the following day we 
were scheduled to leave for home and it 
surely looked as if I, who had used up 
nearly a half case of ammunition during 
the summer, was to be the only member 
of our party destined to go home without 
a buck. Bob, a keen observer of human 
nature, sensed my dejection and sought to 
cheer me by assuring me that the follow- 
ing day would doubtless bring about the 
undoing of the buck I had traveled 450 
miles to get. I was dubious but appreciat- 
ed his heartfelt concern. 


| ttf arrived, and what a morning! 
Everything was whitewashed with snow. 
The old deer tracks were buried under a 
three-inch blanket and the feathery flakes 
were still falling. A splendid day to stalk 
deer, but it would be an easy matter to 
get lost in the woods as the clouds hid the 
sun and one’s tracks were soon covered. 
As Joe had been most successful in spot- 
ting deer and I had begun to doubt my 
ability to see them, I drafted him as my 
guide and spotting scope. Time was short 
and the situation serious. I was think- 
ing of the $50 paid for a license and woe 
be it to anything that had four legs, 
antlers and the profile of a buck. 

We left the shack about 8 a. m., crossed 
Three Island Lake, and entered the timber 
to the east. Before we had penetrated the 
woods three rods we came across the tracks 
of three deer which had passed probably 
ten minutes before. Cautiously we fol- 
lowed the tracks and whenever we reached 
the crest of a hill scanned the declining 
side Argus-eyed, expecting to see a deer 
at any moment. The wind began to blow 
sharply and as we followed the winding 
deer tracks orientation became difficult 
necessitating constantly watching our com- 
passes. After following the tracks about 
a mile into the woods we decided to leave 
the trails and turn north so as to reach 
a road we knew to be in that direction. 
Forty rods in the new direction brought 
us to a gradually sloping hill, probably 100 
feet high. We were slowly ambling along 
on the side of the hill, about half way up, 
when suddenly a deer flashed across our 
path about 100 yards ahead of us. It 
leaped down the slope. Joe called, “There 
goes a buck.” The brush here was fair- 
ly open and I was sure Joe was right. 
Just before the buck reached the foot of 
the hill it halted and looked toward us. 
The halt proved its undoing. One bark of 
the Springfield and it crumpled in its 
tracks. I had held high on its front shoul- 
der but hit slightly forward, squarely in 
the center of its neck. Apparently this 
was due to the fact I had removed the 
dise because it was snowing, and in my 
haste to shoot failed to get the front sight 
exactly centered in the large sight aperture. 

When we came up there lay a splen- 
did eight-pointer, larger than any of the 
other bucks taken. 





I had often heard rumors of bucks play- 
ing dead, suddenly springing to foot and 
using some “Frank Gotch” tactics upon 
the hunter so I took no chances with this 
fellow. I cut an eight-foot stick and with 
rifle ready proceeded to punch the buck 
with the stick. Not getting any reaction 
we proceeded to dress it and after complet- 
ing the task began drawing it shackward. 
It weighed around 235 pounds dressed, and 
we pulled, tugged and jerked and after ad- 
vancing probably sixty rods reached the 





foot of a steep hill. Resting a few moments | 


we then proceeded to navigate the hill, but 
after getting half way up decided we 


needed reinforcements so hung the buck | 


up, blazed our way out, and called upon 
Frank and Bob to assist. It was about 
one o'clock in the afternoon when we 
reached the shack with the buck, and Bob 
still swears that he helped drag it a full 
three miles. The rest of the afternoon's 
routine consisted of eating dinner, hang- 
ing up the bucks for a picture, packing, 
policing up the shack, loading the car and 
trailer and about 5 o’clock we started on 
our homeward journey. Diana, the goddess 


of hunting, had been on our side and the | 


18th day of November, 1932, was the sec- 


ond red letter day of my big game hunt- | 


ing experience. 


The Rocky Mountain Goat 
(Continued from page 15) 


then we'd let all holds go, the same as a 
goat would, sliding until we hit a boulder. 
Finally we hit a pocket that we couldn't 
get out of, either by jumping down or 


climbing back—just couldn’t climb back | 


though we tried it time and again—me 
with that damned hide on my back and 
the rifle in the other hand. We yelled, 
and Jerry was close enough to hear us. 
It happened that he had been over that 
place in daylight, and knew the way 
down. Coming up with a lighted pitch- 
pine torch, he showed us where there were 
toe-holds off to one side, and we got 
down. Without Jerry, we’d have been 
there until daylight, and it was cold as 
hell. We had supper that night of broiled 





goat steak, the same for breakfast and | 


dinner, for it took us nearly all the next 
day to get out of that canyon and back 
to camp. I didn’t mind, but Jerry says 
all the meat he has eaten since hasn't 


quite taken the taste of the cussed old 


billy out of his mouth.” 


HE mountain goat is a pretty big | 

beast, as compared with any domestic 
goat. Hornaday says they are forty-two 
inches at the shoulder in a big one, and 
weigh from 250 to 275 pounds. Keith 
declares that is an underestimate, a big 
billy going close to 400 pounds. Keith 
knows his goats, living among them, 
shooting a good many, and seeing a far 
larger number shot than Hornaday ever 
did. They are a peculiarly built animal, 
humped over the shoulders, something 
like a buffalo, maned like a buffalo, too, 
with the mane rising six inches above the 
shoulders and dropping within a few 
inches of the feet. That mane makes the 
goat appear a big fellow, as one novice 
put it, “big as an elephant.” The hind- 
quarters drop away same as a buffalo or 
a musk ox, giving his Goatship a sway- 
backed appearance. Both sexes have 
horns, those of a ewe being as long as the 
billy’s, but slimmer. Points are the sharp- 
est of any found on an American beast 
or perhaps any other, just a pair of horn- 
grown stilettos. Backed by 350 pounds 
of goat those horns could be driven into 
a soft pine tree, not to mention the tough- 





est animal that ever lived. The hide | 
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carries a fine inner coat, protected by 
long, coarse hair, which Keith terms 
“guard hair.” Hornaday says the inner 
coat is of very fine hair, but Keith calls 
it wool. His legs are short and strong, 
feet large, soles of crepe rubber sur- 
rounded by a rim of sharpened steel in 
effect. He can't slip, and he doesn't, 
even when walking on a ledge so narrow 
that each foot has to be put down with 
the greatest care. His eyes are good, and 
he can see everything going on below him. 

Mountain goat hunting is not difficult 
so far as seeing him is concerned. His 
favorite position is on a ledge, traversing 
a sheer precipice, most likely on the 
north side of the mountain, where the 
snow will not cling. With such a black 
background his snowy whiteness will 
betray him to glasses miles away. Per- 
haps a dozen goats may fall under the 
glasses at the same time, every billy in 
his favorite resting spot, from which he 
well knows the line of retreat. The ques- 
tion now is which goat can be stalked and 
killed in safe territory, that is, where he 
can be retrieved. That cannot always 
be foretold from a position a mile or two 
distant, below the mountain. 


UR billy won’t move until the hunter 

approaches suspiciously close, and 
then he doesn't become panicky or hurry 
himself. Most likely he is aware of some 
hidden niche, entirely out of sight of the 
stalkers, in which he can readily hide. 
He might be seen to enter such a place 
and disappear, but that wouldn't do the 
hunter any good, for no man could get to 
him or get him out. Shooting him there 
on the side of a vertical cliff would be 
useless and inhuman besides. Half of 
the skill in goat hunting consists of find- 
ing the beast in such position that he can 
be recovered when shot, and the other 
half lies in a long range rifle, almost 
necessarily scope sighted, with a trained 
marksman back of it. Shooting will be 
from a prone position or other rest, with 
ranges from as close as the hunter can 
get up to the longest distance at which 
the animal can be hit. Keith describes 
the work of a friend of his, a Camp 
Perry marksman, who killed a goat at 
800 yards, at least that was the sight set- 
ting on the Springfield. It took eighteen 
shots to kill that goat. The billy was 
too badly hurt to get away, but he stood 
taking those shots until he fell. Accord- 
ing to Keith, that kind of thing is damned 
foolishness, 400 yards being the limit at 
which shots should be taken, particularly 
with such a rifle as the Springfield, where 
the bullets upset little at that range. 
Half the goats killed are never recovered, 
just keep that in mind. 

Some birds and animals are not greatly 
susceptible to shock. Shock may cause 
instant death or merely a loss of all power 
to move. It is dependent upon the nerv- 
ous organization. Take any bird or an- 
imal that habitually remains motionless 
for long periods of time, and with that 
bird or beast shock rarely kills. Of birds, 
the turkey vulture is rarely shocked to 
death, as is true of certain species of 
owls. Shoot one of these birds, missing 
heart, neck and wings, and the chances 
are he goes right along as though un- 
hurt. Probably the goat is less suscepti- 
ble to shock than any other game animal. 
He will take wounds without flinching 
that would put a lion down and out. 


AGAIN, all animals are more readily 
shocked when in a quiescent state, 
when the wound comes unexpectedly. 
There are certain glands that empty their 
content into the system, fortifying it 
against shock, said animal being thereaf- 
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ter very hard to kill, as an enraged bull or 
a maddened bear. A goat is rarely in a 
position to fight or to charge, but the 
effort he makes to run or to escape 
arouses him in the same way, and, once 
he starts, he can be stopped only by re- 
peated wounds or by a spine shot—even 
a heart shot may not stop him from going 
such a distance that he cannot be re- 
trieved. Moreover, a goat, either because 
of his supreme courage, tremendous en- 
durance, or for the reason that wounds 
affect him less than other animals, can 
stand and take shots without flinching 
that would put other game animals of 
larger size down and out instantly. A 
stricken billy goat may appear never to 
have been touched, and the only way the 
hunter can tell that his bullet has surely 
landed is to know his rifle, to know him- 
self, and to know that he couldn’t have 
missed, when the only thing to do is 
to shoot and keep shooting until the beast 
is dead. The first shot is what counts in 
big game shooting, so take care to place 
it well, and be sure you are close enough 
to place it when you do shoot. 

Keith, who is about as well informed 
about goats as any man in this country, 
expresses the belief that they breed only 
every other year. He is not certain of 
this or some nannies might have young 
every year and others not, but he has 
seen the old ewes running with two-year- 
olds and no younger kids. Of course the 
next year’s kid might have been killed, 
but he doubts this since goats have few 
enemies. Only an eagle would be likely 
to kill a kid, and this seldom happens, 
for the old goat is a good mother and 
watchful. 


OUNG goats grow slowly as com- 

pared with deer, a two-year-old not 
being more than half grown, weighing 
say 150 pounds where the ultimate weight 
would not be less than 300. On. suit- 
able ground the kids play about, but- 
ting one another, but are very cautious 
about it, and our observer never has 
seen one butt another off a_ declivity. 
The old goats appear never to fight 
among themselves, or at least no one has 
ever witnessed a fight between wild billy 
goats. For one thing they are not very 
gregarious. An old nanny may head a 
few young goats of both sexes, but there 
will be no old billy among them. He is 
an exclusive old monarch, preferring his 
own company to that of any lesser male, 
or female either. It would be logical to 
expect fights between old billies at times, 
but Keith is of the opinion that such a 
fight would not last long, due to the 
deadly nature of their rapier-like horns. 

Hornaday, who has had them in con- 
finement, holds that a mountain goat is 
difficult to tame to such a degree that 
they will become pets like deer and elk. 
They never like to be handled, and the 
handling is dangerous besides, owing to 
the prompt use of their horns. More- 
over, however peaceable and imperturb- 
able they may be in their native moun- 
tains, they become irritable in confine- 
ment. Penned, no place to climb, no 
means of escaping an intrusion on their 
privacy, Billy is unhappy and will use 
his horns on anything that gets in his 
way, regardless of sex, size, or the nat- 
ure of the animal. Goats in confinement 
in the Eastern states usually die of 
pneumonia—a Western man from the high 
and dry country might die the same way. 

Authorities agree that the white goat 
is holding his own better than any other 
big game animal found in the mountains. 
If anything, he is increasing in numbers. 
This might be due to the fact that he 
lives where nothing else can exist, even 
domestic sheep, therefore the sheepman 





doesn’t care to exterminate him, neither 
does the sheep herder eat goat. Sheep 
eat out the winter pasture of the elk, and 
sheep herders kill off the mountain sheep, 
but his Goatship looks down on sheep and 
sheep herders with entire contempt. 
Goats are of course an exclusively moun- 
tain animal. They never did exist in the 
lowlands and never will. Their habitat 
is the mountains of Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, British Columbia, and certain 
sections of Alaska—scattering in other 
Western states. 


On the End of Your Barrel 


(Continued from page 6) 


I whispered. “We'll wait till they're on 
the ends of our gun barrels.” 

They were circling us, coming lower, 
lower. They were about to alight among 
the decoys when I said “Now!” and threw 
the top off. Our four shots were almost 
simultaneous, and to our great joy the 
two great ganders folded and landed with 
a “plump” not twenty feet from the blind. 
You could have missed a barn as easily 
as you could those two unsuspecting 
birds. We were both using double barrel 
guns, I one of my great favorites, the 
Remington over-and-under 12 gauge, 
Model 32, with No. 2 shot. 

Claude retrieved the birds amid mutual 
shouting and jubilation. We had drawn 
blood before seven o'clock in the morning. 
But even as Claude brought the birds 
back and we put them in the bottom of 
the blind, and we stayed outside a mo- 
ment to swing our arms and hop around 
to restore the heat to our bodies, I hap- 
pened to glance up and saw four geese 
speeding down on us. We jumped into 
the blind and pulled the top over us. The 
birds were apparently going over us to- 
ward the other blind nearby; but some- 
thing there must have frightened them, 
for they suddenly veered back toward us. 

“Wait till they're on the end of our gun 
barrels!” I whispered. 

“Don’t be silly,” Claude came back, “I 
will!” 

And he did. Out of that flock of four 
Canadas I got two and Claude got one, 
and they hardly quivered after they fell. 
I could hardly disguise a feeling of regret 
as I saw the one bird left go off like a 
speeding airplane toward the sanctuary. 
I wished that fellow good luck in the 
future. 

It was a quarter past seven and back 
in the blind we exulted, crouching, stamp- 
ing our feet for warmth’s sake; and now 
like an invading army the birds were 
coming in from the river—in flocks of 
ten and twelve, twenty and twenty-five. 
God, if only all decent sportsmen could 
have such shooting as we were getting! 
The sad thought that such sport as ours 
this morning might in a few years be a 
thing of the past obtruded itself into my 
reveries as we resumed our vigil. 

It was not five minutes later that an 
enormous bunch, about to pass to the 
east, wavered and came our way. 

“... till they get on the ends of our 
gun barrels... .” 

“Shut up!” said Claude. “Ye gods, 
what a gang!” 

They circled once, twice, then a short 
turn and the leaders set their wings to 
drop among our glad vociferous decoys. 
We threw the top off and gave it to them. 
My first shot missed—just as well, since 
one more bird would fill my limit. My 
second caught a high-flying fellow per- 
haps 60 yards away, and he sloped toward 
the ground, winged. 

Even as I saw him fall I heard a single 
shot from Claude, and to my astonish- 





ment there gyrated to the ground not one 
goose, but two. I shouted my congratula- 
tions upon the unusual shot and was on 
my way to get the cripple that was now 
half running, half fluttering off toward a 
fringe of willows some 150 yards away. 
He almost escaped, but as he was about 
to disappear into the brush I caught 
him with a load and he slumped over, 
dead. 

As I returned to the blind with my last 
bird Claude was standing outside be- 
tween the two geese he had bagged with 
one shot. They had fallen not three 
yards apart. 

There was a strange look on Claude's 
face, of mixed pleasure and regret. 

“A fine shot!” I called as I came up. 

“Yes,” he said, “a lucky one. And now 
it’s not yet eight o’clock and they’re com- 
ing in in droves and it’s all over.” 

“We've had more than enough sport for 
one morning,” I said. 

“Yes, but I wonder if it was real sport,” 
he came back. “It was a little too easy 
to get them, don’t you think, Mac?” 

In the flush of our success I didn't 
want to say what was troubling my mind. 

“It’s great shooting,” was my only 
reply. 

So the sun was mounting and we had 
our limits of geese and in good spirits 
we hefted our kills on our shoulders and 
started back toward the warm camp a 
mile away. 


Practical Skiing 
(Continued from page 9) 


around dope which has been tested and 
found to be very satisfactory by many 
practical skiers (linemen, ditch tenders, 
forest rangers) as well as sport skiers, in 
any kind of snow in the Sierra Nevada. 
Take, in parts | by volume, 

114 pinetar; 2 resin (ground to fine pow- 
der) ; 1 paraffin; 1 beeswax. 

Melt together at lowest possible tem- 
perature, mix thoroughly, pour into card- 
board containers and let harden. Use it 
very thin for new snow, medium for old 
snow and thick (about 1/32-inch) for ice- 
crusted and very hard snow. It is a 
“elide-and-climbing wax.” 

For long or very steep climbs, no ski 
dope will assist really satisfactorily. Moc- 
casins of sealskin are then used with ex- 
cellent results and they really belong to 
the equipment of all practical skiers. 
With sealskins it is possible to ski uphill 
without much effort, as much as a 30- 
degree angle and even more. Also these 
“seals” will not hinder very noticeably 
on level ground or downhill, although 
they should be used for uphill only. They 
are made as “strap-skins” and as “klebe- 
skins.” Strap-skins are perhaps best for 
average use. Fig. 6 shows how they are 
fastened on a ski. (Cf. page 8.) 

One part of the equipment, not often 
mentioned, yet of tremendous importance, 
is the packsack or rucksack or whatever 
the practical skier uses for carrying 
loads. Better than anything I ever tried 
are the Norwegian rucksacks and the 
very similar Tauern (Alpine) rucksacks. 
They have a light framework built in 
which not only evenly distributes the 
load, but keeps the rucksack from lying 
directly on the back and so eliminates 
troublesome sweating and consequent 
chafing. We all know how quickly a good 
sweat is worked up when skiing with a 
load. Of course, to prevent swinging, the 
rucksack must be held in place with a 
strap around the middle of the body in 
addition to the shoulder straps, which 
should be at least 2 inches wide and of 
padded leather. 
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With good equipment it will take a 
person of normal aptitude no more than 
a week of earnest practice to learn 
as much of the art of skiing as is needed 
to make an average trip in changing ter- 
rain of moderately steep hills in good 
time, with a minimum of discomfort, and 
more advantageously than with any other 
means of travel in the snow, snowshoes 
not excepted. A little more practice will 
be necessary for mountain countries, such 
as the Sierra for instance. And it shall 
be said here, without any practice a ski 
trip will always be misery, more or less 
—mostly more, especially if a load has to 
be carried, or a rifle, or some such thing. 

Skiing on level ground always should 
be a harmonious gliding in long, easy 
strides, assisted with the poles to main- 
tain momentum. The body is _ held 
loosely, well. forward, with knees bending 
at every stride and poles working ener- 
getically, both at the same time or alter- 
nately, as terrain and snow best will al- 
low. The main thing is to glide, and not 
to walk. Practically never are the skis 
lifted out of the snow in level ground 
skiing. Fig. 7 indicates good body car- 
riage for such skiing. (Cf. page 8.) 

For turning around at a standstill or 
from walking speed the kick turn, Fig. 8, 
is used most generally. The backward 
turn, Fig. 9, is simpler and easier, espe- 
cially in brush or where there is little 
room. Standing with skis parallel, mak- 
ing the turn to the left, the left ski—and 
pole—is lifted just off the snow and 
brought around back of the right leg and 
set down again, parallel, but in the oppo- 
site direction to the right ski. Then the 
right ski is simply turned around to come 
in the same direction as the left. The 
turn begins with a motion backwards and 
for this reason at first seems odd. But 
with a little practice it will be found, as 
stated above, much simpler than the well 
known kick turn. 

To ski uphill, our gliding changes to a 
very pronounced walking. The skis are 
lifted out of the snow with every step, 
and set down again rather hard, more so 
with increasing steepness. With sealskins 
it is not necessary to lift the skis, no mat- 
ter how steeply the climb. If a hill is so 
steep that we can no longer ascend in a 
direct line, we use the herringbone step, 
Fig. 10. Or, if the climb is not too long, 
we sidestep, Fig. 11 (Cf. page 9.) For long 
steep climbs without seals, we ascend in 
easy zig-zag lines, changing direction with 
either the kick turn or the backward turn. 

To ride downhill, always start from a 
perfectly balanced standstill. The skis are 
held rather closely together, one foot ad- 
vanced about the length of a shoe; the 
knees are held very loosely, the body 
leaning forward, the poles are trailing 
just above the snow a little sideways and 
behind. With increasing speed we drop 
into the crouch position, Fig. 12, to lower 
the center of gravity. At high speed this 
crouch is so low, the hands, holding the 
poles firmly, come as far down as below 
the knees. Always stand firmly on your 
skis, with the heels of the boots pressing 
down on the skis. 

For changing speed and direction of a 
ride at will, a great many turns, swings 
and stops have been developed. They all 
vary for different speeds as well as for 
different snow conditions or terrain 
changes. For practical skiing only those 
can be of a real value which can be used 
in any kind of snow and, to a certain de- 
gree, at any speed. However, we will 
have to keep in mind that real high speed, 
in practical skiing, is not necessary and 
seldom even wanted, except when the ter- 
rain is so as to provide a free outrun 
which by itself will slow down the speed 
sufficiently to make perfect control pos- 
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sible again. At all other times the prac- 
tical skier will hold his speed down to a 


rate which always 
eo 
= 


enables him to stop a 


or to turn at will. 

This is done by 
stemming or, as it is 
called also with the -.. 
stembrake. It may 
be ee with Sage 
one or both skis, as ~., , 
terrain conditions — — 
make advisable. The 
stembrake with both skis is more effective 
than stemming with one ski; however, at 
higher speeds it is better to do it with 
one ski only. 

_ To stem with the right ski, practice 
from a slow ride diagonally across a 
moderately steep hill, riding with the left 
ski uphill. Shift all weight onto the left 
ski and guide the right into the stem po- 
sition, Fig. 13. The right ski is edged on 
its inside edge very lightly, the ski points 
remain together, the heels of the skis 
come quite far apart. The weight is now 
shifted back onto the right ski so that 
this ski is carrying 
most of it. By press- 
ing down hard with 
the heel of the boot 
on the stem ski (the 
right), the speed of 
the ride can be reg- 
ulated at will or 
stopped. By guiding 
the right ski back 
Fig. 14 to parallel the left, 

the normal downride 
may be resumed. To keep the desired 
direction of a ride while stemming, it 
sometimes might be necessary to edge the 
not-stemming ski considerably on the in- 
side edge while keeping it absolutely 
straight on the desired course. 





[f THE snow is covered with a break- 
able crust, or in very “though” snow,* to 
bring the ski into a stem position it will 
be necessary to lift the stem ski actually 
out of the snow and then set it, already 
with the heel turned outward as much as 
desired, down again into the snow, with 
weight on the point of the ski only. 

T he stembrake 
with the left ski is 
done as described for 
the stembrake right, 
of course with the 
opposite ski, Fig. 14. 
With a little practice 
it will be easy enough 
to use the stembrake Fig. 15 
with either ski in a 
ride straight downhill as well as in a 
ride diagonally across a slope; the latter 
is a little easier. For the straight down- 
ride the double stem or snowplow is more 
effective, but not very advisable if the 
going is fast. In the snowplow both skis 
take the stem position, i. e., are forced 
outward with the heels while the points 
remain together rather closely. In all 
stemming the body and the poles are held 
as in the normal downride except that the 
knee of the stem ski is not bent as much 
as that of the “steering” ski. Fig. 15 
shows the snowplow. 

Stemming, with either ski and with 
both skis, must be mastered thoroughly 
because it is by far the most frequent 
maneuver of the practical skier and the 
base for all the turns and stops which 
can be employed in skiing with a load on 
the back or in rough terrain and deep 
snow. The stemturn—and its variations 
—is indeed the turn for the practical 
skier. 

A stemturn to the left, from a ride 

*Note:—“Though” snow means snow difficult 
to stir in; usually snow covered with a light crust. 
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diagonally across a slope, with the right 
ski uphill, is made thus: 

Drop into a deep crouch position, hands 
holding the poles firmly, about knee high, 
better still somewhat below the knees. 
Bring the right ski—the uphill ski—into 
the stem position and shift all weight onto 
this ski, turn shoulders and breech of the 
body energetically outward, to the right, 
and at the same time completely “de- 
weigh” the left ski and keep all weight 
off this ski as you are swinging around, 
until the new direction of the ride is 
gained, or the turn almost completed; 
then shift the weight back onto the left 
ski and steer the right back to parallel 
the left. The right ski, during the turn, 
carries all the weight and continually is 
forced outward with the heel, while the 
ski points stay together just as in the 
stembrake. The more the stem ski is 
forced outward and the more the stem 
ski alone is weighted, the shorter will be 
the turn. The left pole, during the turn, 
might be pressed onto the snow and so 
be made to act as a fulcrum, while the 
right pole is used to swing with the body 
and so to accelerate the turn. The hands 
throughout the turn are kept knee high, 
or below the knees, the body is leaning 
well forward and outward, away from the 
hill, during the second half of the turn. 
As in the stembrake the knee of the steer- 
ing ski is bent considerably more than 
the knee of the stem ski. Fig. 16 shows 
the stemturn and a diagram illustrating 
the shifting of body weight during the 
turn. The weighted ski is shown in full 
black. 


T HIGH speed or on very steep slopes 
the lifted stemturn and the pole stem- 
turn are much better than the real stem- 
turn. They are essentially the same as de- 
scribed above, except in the lifted stem- 
turn the inside ski—the left ski in a turn 
to the left—is lifted out of the snow and 
turned in the air very quickly and then 
set down again into the snow in the new 
direction of the ride. The stem ski, at the 
same time, much quicker than in the stem- 
turn, is forced around, almost skidded 
around and follows the lifted ski. It is 
obvious that either a steep slope or con- 
siderable speed are essential to make this 
turn. 

For the pole turn the inside pole, at the 
beginning of the turn, is rammed into the 
snow just ahead of the binding of the 
inside ski, the outside ski is stemmed as 
in the ordinary stemturn. At the moment 
the turn begins, we swing arourd the 
inserted pole, shift weight on the inside 
ski as we gain the new course and bring 
the stem ski by. This turn also is for 
steeper slopes and higher speeds and can 
be done, with some experience, in much 
smaller space than any other turn known. 
Once the skier knows how to handle pole 
and bodyweight, the turn may be done at 
any speed, on smooth, well packed snow, 
even from a standstill. 

Stemming, in very deep or “though” 
snow requires considerable strength. In 
such snow the momentum of the ride can 
be employed for turning. This is done in 
one of the oldest turns known in skiing, 
in the telemark turn. This turn, as beau- 
tiful as it is and as easy as it is to learn, 
has the disadvantage of giving exceeding- 
ly poor balance in the side-direction dur- 
ing the most critical phase of the turn 
and when made with a load on the back, 
if the load is not fastened very securely, 
usually ends in a bad spill. To overcome 
this weak point, the telemark is executed 
in connection with stemming and tHen 
becomes, at moderate speed and in good 
spooring snow, a rather valuable turn. 
It should not be attempted until the stem- 
turn is mastered thoroughly. For some 
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reason not quite clear skiers who learn 
the telemark first and the stemturn after- 
wards, seldom adjust themselves to the 
fundamentally different requirements of 
the stem technique. 

The stem-telemark, as we name the 
telemark when done in connection with 
stemming, can be done as a stop as well 
as aturn. To turn to the left, again from 
a ride diagonally across a slope, quickly 
drop into the telemark position, Fig. 17, 
by pushing the right ski forward until 
the right foot is at the bend of the left 
ski. The right ski now is stemming de- 
cidedly, although not near as much as in 
a stemturn; also, the right foot presses 
against the bend of the left ski. This 


Fig. 16 


left ski bears no weight at all, while the 
right ski is fully weighted. The left knee 
is bent so much it almost touches the ski. 
The right knee also is bent, not near as 
much as the left, however. The combined 
result of weighting and stemming the 
advanced ski, together with the momen- 
tum, quickly begins the turn, which is 
accelerated by the enormous force the 
leverage of the right foot exerts on the 
bend of the left ski, which is making the 
turn still shorter as it begins to run on 
its edge as soon as it is beyond the fall 
line of the slope. The body is leaning 
well forward all through the turn to- 
wards the slope. The arms and the hands 
with the poles should be held as low as 
possible. The diagram of Fig. 17 shows 
how the skis are weighted during the 
turn, with the weighted ski shown in full 
black. The stem-telemark is good in 
deep snow and at moderate speed, but is 
poor at higher speeds and on hard-packed 
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or ice-crusted snow. For such conditions 
it is better to use, for turns and for stops, 
the stemcristiania. 


T IS started exactly as a_ stemturn. 
However, at the moment the stem ski 
reaches the fall line of the slope, or even 
a little before, the skier goes still deeper 
in his crouch and without edging the skis, 
both of them weighted equally, forces 





them around with the heels and a very 
pronounced outward swing of breech and 
shoulders and arms, which might, in this 
case, be held outstretched, but still low. 
The weight of the body, except during 
the short phase of stemming, is on both 
skis during the turn and the skis must be 
guided perfectly flat on the snow. It is 
the momentum of the ride together with 
the steering power of the feet and the 
force of the body swing which bring the 
skis around. The phase of stemming 
might be’so short, it sometimes is hardly 
noticeable. The turn when done without 
stemming, is called cristiania, used chiefly 
from a ride straight downhill. Depend- 
ing upon snow conditions, it might be 





necessary to take all weight off both skis 
just as the turn is begun, especially if 
made directly from the fall line. This is 
accomplished by straightening the body 
so quickly that it appears at times as 
though the skier were jumping straight 
up. The skis then are jerked around 
while just as quickly the skier drops back 
into the deep crouch again. This form of 
the cristiania is called the “jerked” cris- 
tiania and, as stated, is necessary only 
under certain snow conditions. Normally 
the form of the cristiania first described, 
the “steered” cristiania, will be best. 

The sport skier knows a great number 
of other turns and stops, some of them a 
sheer delight to execute and exceedingly 
pretty and graceful to see. For the prac- 
tical skier however, especially with the 
invariable pack on his shoulders, who is 
seldom out for the fun of it, they are not 
only of little value, but most of the time 
impossible to do, as for instance the 
numerous variations of terrain jumps. 

For the practical skier, stemming, stem- 
turn, stem-telemark and stem-cristiania are 
not only all he needs, but all he ever can 
use on his trips through the snow. He 
must always be ready to drop into a deep 
crouch position and, since most of his 
trips take him through strange terrain, 
should ride with one foot well advanced. 
He will then be well prepared to meet all 
such changes in snow and slope which 
otherwise might cause disgusting and tir- 
ing spills. By holding the speed down 
to a point which always will permit per- 
fect control, his skiing trips will be more 
enjoyable too and provide faster and 
easier winter travel than any other means 
of transportation in the snow. And as 
he progresses in the mastery of his 
elongated feet, he will discover there is 
much real joy in skiing, and a beauty 
of motion quite unexpected if the clumsi- 
ness of an inadequately equipped and in- 
sufficiently trained beginner is taken for 
comparison. 
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The Indoor Sports Society 
By C. U. Hillweg, D. D. S. 


ANY good old American customs have 
been developed to take the place of, 
or add variety to, the well-known and 
justly famous hot-stove baseball league 
which functions in every section of our 


fair land. But one of the most popular 
outshoots of the parent post-mortem so- 
ciety, that replays every inning of all the 
games of its favorite baseball club, is the 
young but sturdy body of outdoor en- 
thusiasts who do 99 per cent of their hunt- 
ing and fishing in their favorite easy chairs. 
A great many men—and there is an ever- 
increasing number of women who are be- 
coming interested in practical or imaginary 
field sports—are charter members of the 
hot-stove baseball league. They abide by 
the rules and regulations of tha: organiza- 
tion and are preparing to form an inde- 
pendent branch society which will rally 
— its own banner and will be known 
“The Indoor Sports Society.” 

gf Fie is eligible for membership who 
even has a hankering to get out in the open 
and tear his pants on a barbed wire fence. 
Applicants are not compelled to possess any 
special paraphernalia or trappings com- 
monly used by sportsmen, to make them 
eligible for membership but there are no 
restrictions on the quantity, quality, or 

variety of so-called sporting goods that 
members may accumulate. 

The Indoor Sports Society has no na- 
tional headquarters but meetings that will 
be held with full authority of the national 
body will be in session at all hours of the 
day and night, at all points in the coun- 
try where two or more members happen to 
get together. 

True Indoor Sports gather to them- 
selves all the sports magazines they can 
find or at least all they can afford to buy, 
and during any of the 365 days or nights 
a year that they devote to hunting or fish- 
ing by the fireside, they plan mighty expedi- 
tions into nature’s strongholds and it is 
very doubtful if any sportsman who actu- 


ally goes forth with rod or gun ever gets 
half as much enjoyment or has half as 
much success as the Indoor Sport who 
stays at home and dreams. 

Now I will demonstrate what it means 
to belong to this powerful group by stand- 
ing up in front of the whole bunch and 
letting out an awful squawk at the umpire. 
The umpires I am going to yell at are the 
hunting and fishing magazines. They all 
belong to the same league and I will pro- 
ceed to tell them all how rotten I think 
they are, how they should run their mag- 
azines and where they can go if they don’t 
like it. 

The first complaint we wish to enter in 
behalf of the Indoor Sports is against the 
editorial policy of all hunting and fishing 
magazines that are filled from cover to 
cover, month after month, with stories of 
mighty hunters who do their duck or goose 
hunting in clubs where they are ferried to 
steam-heated blinds by “pushers” who 
often do most of the shooting, or at least 
command the battery and give the order 
to fire. And if you think it doesn’t require 
real skill to determine the exact time to 
blaze away, you should see what some of 
these de luxe hunters shoot at when they 
are out on their own. 


WE ARE not knocking the favored few 
who hunts ducks in comparative com- 
fort on planted hunting grounds, and none 
of us would refuse an opportunity to get in 
on some of that fancy shooting, but it cer- 
tainly gives us a pain in the neck to come 
home with a cripple that we ran down in 
the weeds just outside the boundaries of 
some private duck club and to pick up our 
favorite hunting magazine and have our 
bloodshot eyes fall upon a duck hunter’s 
story that tells of darting whirring, speed- 
ing ducks swooping into the decoys at the 
crack of dawn. Perfect kills, and just to 
make the story sound reasonable, occa- 
sional misses. Always, without fail, these 
lucky sons-of-guns have the limit by 10:30 
and it is left to our imagination what they 
do to kill time the balance of the day. 
Mr. Editor, you do not know how painful 
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and discouraging it is to some of us poor 
dubs to read stories like that. 

We want to read about the goose hunters 
who gun for the king of the flock year 
after year and have to be satisfied with 
getting their limit of less crafty old honk- 
ers—but don’t you know any hunters who 
go out after geese and come home with a 
rabbit? 

Then there are the fellows who always 
have a master woods craftsman waiting to 
take them under his wing at the end of 
the trail. After he has revived them from 
the fatigue brought on by a 45-mile drive, 
he usually makes a cheering remark some- 
thing like this, “Well, Charley, you arrived 
in the nick of time this year. About forty 
chickens feed in yonder field every morn- 
ing and if the wind doesn’t change before 
dawn, you will get some shooting this 
trip.’ The wind holds throughout the 
night, and Charley knocks them dead i 
the morning. 

Doesn’t that make you sick when you 
reflect on the fact that the only flock of 
prairie chickens you ever saw took wing 
before you were within 200 yards of it? 

Hunters are not the only ones who go 
to press with glowing tales of their prow- 
ess afield which make most of the Indoor 
Sports feel like sneaking out and quietly 
dropping their arms and ammunition into 
the river. Fishermen who, with unerring 
aim, cast their lures right down the throats 
of glistening speckled beauties cause many 
of us to battle desperately to overcome the 
urge to go forth and eat worms. 

Now, that is what we think of sports 
magazines. We are only shouting from a 
back seat in the bleachers, but we demand 
more stories about the kill that failed to 
click, the bass that wouldn't bite, and we 
want bigger and better advertisements. 

We can’t all stand in front of sporting 
goods stores and spend all our time smear- 
ing their display windows with our greasy 
noses, sO give us more pictures and more 
information in the advertisements. 

Now we have worn pink fringes on our 
tonsils so we will sit down again. Even 
if the umpire isn’t squelched, we are feeling 
sore around the gills and are greatly re- 
lieved at getting that off our chest. 
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T WAS during those delightful mid- 

October days in the Finger Lakes re- 

gion of New York. Here the owners of 
pheasant dogs gathered at Oneida, not far 
from the banks of the lake of that name, 
for the first amateur pheasant dog cham- 
pionship ever held under the auspices of 
the Associated Amateur Field Trial Clubs 
of America, or by any other organization, 
for that matter. 

With the rise in popularity of field 
trials on ring-neck pheasants the feeling 
among bird dog owners in general began 
to grow that a championship in which the 
amateur and his dog might figure would be 
the fitting finale of the pheasant dog sea- 
son and this year the project was brought 
to a successful culmination. 

The ring-neck pheasant championship for 
amateurs and their dogs seems to have 
gotten away to such a good start that the 
event will be an annual fixture. It may 
not always be held in the same locality, it 
may take place farther east or farther 
west, but the stake will indubitably be an 
event to which all amateurs who are in- 
terested in pheasant dog trials will look 
forward. 

For years the Associated Amateur Clubs 
of America have been holding an annual 
championship on quail where dogs, handled 
exclusively by amateurs, had their oppor- 
tunity to win a title. The stake in ama- 
teur realms is as important to bird dog 
interests as is the National Free-For-All 
Championships in professional circles. The 
stake grew from year to year; more ama- 
teurs realized that it was a stake in which 
they were on an equality with the others 
who competed and thus as the years went 
by this annual event which is held some- 
times in the East, sometimes in the West, 
and at others in the South, has become 
known the country over. 

The ring-neck pheasant is now generally 
recognized as a game bird upon which real 
sport may be obtained with dogs. As a 
result field trials in this sphere began to 
multiply just as rapidly as they did in the 
quail realms. Indeed, when actual figures 
are taken into consideration there are more 
amateur bird dog owners who attend the 
ring-neck trials than the other events. 


HE Associated Amateur Clubs is com- 

posed of member clubs from all parts of 
the country. Any dogs winning in the 
stakes which are fostered by members of the 
association are eligible to compete in the 
annual quail championship and now, since 
a pheasant dog championship has also been 
inaugurated, all members of the associa- 
tion are enabled to qualify dogs for both 
title events. The announcement of this 
ring-neck amateur championship aroused 
unusual interest, especially in those locali- 
ties where this handsome alien bird has 
become native to the soil. That area 
around Oneida, N. Y., was selected for the 
first championship because the bird has 
done well here and those coverts in the 
vicinity of Oneida Lake seem to abound 
with them. Dog owners came from all 
parts, not only from eastern states, but 
many from Ohio, and farther west. 

The stake brought forth an entry of 
23 starters. When it is considered that 
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Rumson Farm Queen, winner of the 
First Amateur Pheasant Dog Champion- 
ship 


in order to be eligible to this stake, every 
dog competing was obliged to qualify by 
winning a place in a field trial held by a 
club which is a member of the associa- 
tion, the entry is a remarkable one, signify- 
ing the fact that owners are directly inter- 
ested, for each handles his own dogs. This 
is another feature that makes such a stake 
interesting. 

Those who attended were well repaid for 
their visit. The appeal of autumn, the 
tang of the air as it swept in over the 
lake, the haze of Indian summer, the sharp 
whir of a cock pheasant as he zoomed 
up in front of the dog, sometimes flushing 
wild, at others lying so closely that he had 
to be literally kicked out—and above all, 
the entire absence of professionalism, were 
enjoyable features. 

The title of Amateur Pheasant Dog 
Champion has gone this year to New 
Jersey, for Rumson Farm Queen, white 
and liver pointer bitch, owned and handled 
by Raymond Hoagland, of Rumson, N. J., 
was adjudged the best of that field of 23. 
Rumson Farm Queen will be seven years 
old in February, 1934. She has won many 





A divided point at Oneida, N. Y. 


a place in both quail and pheasant trials, 
but this title is a fitting finale to her 
glorious career and her owner, Raymond 
Hoagland, who is one of America’s ardent 
amateur bird dog enthusiasts, was more 
pleased to win with old Queen than he 
would have been with any of the other 
30 or more dogs that he owns. Queen’s 
win was not any easy one, however, for 
next to her came Village Scout, a pointer 
dog owned by F. A. Miller, of Bradford, 
Pa., and it was only after a final heat that 
she was enabled to carry away the title in 
the very last few minutes of the competi- 
tion. Rumson Farm Queen has lost some 
of her speed, for age and maternity have 
rounded her out, but she has lost none of 
her old time wisdom. Indeed, she is more 
cunning than ever in understanding the 
wiles of the old cock pheasant which some- 
times, and in fact quite frequently, eluded 
a young and less experienced dog. It re- 
quires nose and decision to handle pheas- 
ants and he who advocates the slow plodder 
for pheasant work would find it clearly 
illustrated in one of these trials that posi- 
tiveness and careless abandon in going to 
birds more often brings the desired result 
than too much caution. 


UMSON FARM QUEEN and Village 

Scout were put down for their final 
bout on practically equal terms. Each had 
done perfect work in the first series and the 
cognoscenti in the gallery knew that the 
slightest slip on the part of one or the other 
dog would be fatal. Birds were scarce that 
rare October morning. That is, they had 
been hunted for three days and the slightest 
noise would send them catapulting away 
far out of reach of the dogs. 

Never did two dogs run a more perfect 
heat in pheasant country than these two 
pointers— Rumson Farm Queen, seven 
years old, Village Scout only in his fourth 
year. They had been running nearly an 
hour when Scout pointed intensely near 
the edge of a patch of winter wheat. Queen 
was up in a moment and backed promptly. 
Alas, the bird had obviously gotten away 
before that, for the young dog was unable 
to produce results. Nothing could be done 
but score an unproductive point for Scout 
while Queen secured credit for a back and 
a dog must always back his brace-mate 
whether he has birds or not. Rumson Farm 
Queen showed her good manners in doing 
so. All the good work that had gone before 
counted for naught in Scout’s case. It was 
on that narrow margin of a false point and 
a perfect back that the first Amateur 
Pheasant Dog Championship was lost and 
won, 


Fox Terriers For Big Game 
CORRESPONDENT from the state 


of Washington writes: “I am plan- 
ning on getting two fox terriers for hunt- 
ing dogs which I expect to use on bear 
and bob cats.” 

Without giving the matter much 
thought the average observer might won- 
der at the idea of using fox terriers for 
this purpose, but those who have had ex- 
perience know that the terrier varieties 
are noted for their extraordinary game- 
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A litter of wire-haired fox terriers—‘‘ game to the core”’ 


ness. .Not only the fox terrier, but most 
of the other varieties, though the latter 
breed has the advantage of most of the 
other small terrier varieties in that it 
stands higher on the leg and is quick in 
action. They know absolutely no fear if 
they come from families of the right kind 
and they are resourceful, shifty and, so to 
speak, everywhere at the same time. As 
trailers, they are of course inferior to 
the hound varieties and when it comes to 
a question of strength, the larger dog is 
preferable, but as an aid to a pack of 
hounds the fox terrier is par excellence. 
They can go in and out of places where 
larger dogs are helpless, and while they 
are ready to attack here, there and any- 
where they never get in harm’s way for 
they can disappear before the bear or 
whatever the game happens to be, is able 
to reach them. Many times a fox terrier, 
or a pair of them, can move big game 
where packs of large dogs or hounds are 
impotent. When Er. M. Shelley was in 
Africa hunting big game with dogs he 
invariably kept six or eight fox terriers 
in the pack and he has ever been very 
enthusiastic over them as an adjunct to 
the regular pack, claiming that five or 
six of these game little fellows could 
bring lions and leopards out of dense 
reed beds and thickets where an entire 
pack of forty or fifty hounds and aire- 
dales could not move them. 

It stands to reason, however, that in 
order to get the results from fox terriers, 
they must come from the gamest working 
families and what is more, they must be 
given abundant experience. I have no 
doubt but this correspondent from Wash- 
ington will have some good sport with 
his terriers.—A. F. H. 


Well-Behaved Dogs 


OST dogs are considered perfectly 

broken when they have acquired all 
the accomplishments that are necessary for 
perfect field work, but many trainers over- 
look the fact that there are other little 
mannerisms that many of their pupils are 
entirely ignorant of, but which all well- 
behaved dogs should be taught. For in- 
stance dogs should not jump on their 
handler or anyone else with their forefeet 
and yet how many of the best trained indi- 
viduals are prone to do this withont cor- 
rection. The habit is a disagreeable one, 
especially to strangers. To the dog it 
makes little difference whether the person 
he jumps upon is attired in a white vest 
or a filmy gown. In the exuberance of his 


joy and good feeling he is apt to take such 
liberties. To the handler, dressed in his 
hunting togs, this may not be important, 
but when he is “all dressed up” and the dog 
puts his muddy paws on him it is a differ- 
ent matter. Under such conditions the dog 
may be punished for his bad manners, but 
unless this lesson is properly taught he will 
take an occasional cuff or two as part of 
the frolic. Strangers, on the other hand, 
find it especially annoying and sometimes 
if the victim happens to be a person who 
resents such familiarity, the dog is liable 
to be kicked or otherwise abused. The dog 
naturally does not understand this for he 
has not been taught not to jump on other 
people. 

Any dog may be readily broken of this 
pernicious habit if the trainer goes about it 


intelligently. One method is to allow the | 
placing his | 


dog to leap up against you, 
forefeet on you and then as he does so, 
grasp his forefeet firmly and trip him with 
your right foot. As your foot hits his 
hind legs lean a little to the right and let 
his paws go so that the dog will fall on his 
back. The entire proceeding should be done 
in the spirit of play and the same thing 
should be repeated. Call the dog to you, 
allow him to get his forefeet firmly placed 
and go through the same maneuver, but do 
not reprimand him. He will not be cowed 
by this treatment for it all appears as fun 
to him, but a few such experiences of being 
violently thrown on his back will cause him 
to lose all zest for such a game, where he 
gets the worst of it. The next day call him 
to you again. The dog may so far forget 
his experience of the day before as to jump 
up when asked to do so, but after having 
been flopped over in the same manner his 
memory will be refreshed. A few lessons 
of this kind will be so effectual that he 
will never attempt to put his paws on any- 
one again. 


OME may object to this method on the 
ground that it may cause injury to the 
dog in being thus violently thrown. An- 
other method is to allow the dog to go 
through the same antics. When he has his 


paws placed on your chest, grasp them as 
before and then, without saying a word, 
step firmly on his bach s; hold him until 


he howls im pain, but say nothing to him, 
then let him go and repeat the same proc- 
ess. Possibly he may attribute the pain 
to an accident and jump up as before, but 
another experience or two will soon teach 


him that it is pair ful to play at such a 
game. The dog ain jump up at sight of 
his master and red through various antics, 


but he will not tou 


h his paws on your per- 
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son. As long as he remains far enough 
away he is not to be punished, but the 
moment he forgets himself, resort to the 
same procedure. The lesson is usually well 
remembered and the owner need not be 
placed in the position of having his dog 
become a nuisance to his friends.—A. F. H. 


Barking Dogs 


EW things can make the night more 

hideous than a barking or howling dog 
in the neighborhood. The owner of the 
offending animal may have nerves of steel 
and be able to tolerate the nuisance, but 
what about the people living in the vicinity 
who are not so tolerant of the possessions 
of some one else? Out of regard for others 
the owner of such a dog ought to use every 
means in his power to abate the nuisance. 

If the owner is lax in disciplining a noisy 
dog he is inviting the consequences of a 
rebuke from the civic authorities or the 
revenge of the dog poisoner. Vicious as 
the latter may seem, he is sometimes justi- 
fied. 

The first thing to do is to see that the 
dog has comfortable quarters. In most 
instances, when a dog persists in howling 
through the livelong night or baying at 
the moon, it may be taken for granted that 
the animal is either strange to his sur- 
roundings, his sleeping quarters are un- 
comfortable, or he may have gone to bed 
supperless. In any event the trouble must 
be attended to. 

Frequently when a new dog is quartered 
in a strange environment the newness of 
the situation may cause restlessness, but 
this is usually a matter of but a few 
days and nights, provided his quarters are 
comfortable and he is properly taken 
care of, 

The first step to take, therefore, is to 
see that his kennels are comfortable, that 
in cold weather he has a warm bed and 
that he is fed, watered and exercised rather 
late in the evening. If he is one of the 
kind that persists in barking he should be 
made to get into his kennel and lie down. 
If he keeps on barking a few reprimands 
may quiet him. Should he still continue, 
order him to “kennel up” and (if he is a 
grown dog) give him a few taps with a 
light switch at the same time the order to 
“kennel up” is uttered. Usually he will go 
back into his bed, but the moment the mas- 
ter turns away he is likely to come out and 
repeat the din. Be somewhere near in hid- 
ing and the moment he comes out tap him 
again and give the same order. Usually 
this will prove to be effective. Sometimes 
the mere tapping of the kennel with the 
switch will suffice to quiet him. Some find 
it a good plan to have a few small stones 
near at hand with which they hit the sides 
of the box, at the same time giving the or- 
der to “kennel up.” 

I have known some who cured persistent 
night howlers by attaching a cord from the 
owner’s sleeping quarters to the kennel. 
On this a stick is fastened which is at- 
tached to a spring and the moment the 
cord is pulled the stick will beat a tattoo 
on the side of the kennel whenever the dog 
utters a sound. This is almost invariably 
effective and obviates the necessity of get- 
ting up to go down to the kennel. Again, 
some dogs are so perverse that nothing 
but a sound thrashing or two will suffice 
to quiet them. When this is necessary the 
dog must be chastised when he is actually 
caught in the act of barking or howling. 
The command to “kennel up” should be 
given at the same time. 

If all these procedures fail, then the last 
resort is to procure a strap two feet long, 
one-half inch wide, with a buckle at one 
end. Place this over the dog’s muzzle, 
bring it around under the neck and cross it, 
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then buckle it on the back of the neck. 
This need not be drawn tight, but suffi- 
ciently so to prevent the dog from shaking 
it off. The mere fact that the dog is 
aware of this impediment will keep him 
from barking. Be sure to put it on prop- 
erly, so it does not affect his breathing or 
prevent him from opening his mouth suffi- 
ciently to lap water. I have seen the most 
persistent night howler cured in this fash- 
ion, but it must be borne in mind that the 
moment the dog shows a disposition to 
bark, the strap should be put on again. 
After a few nights of this the dog will 
come to understand, through the process of 
association, that if he wishes to escape the 
impediment on his neck and muzzle he 
must remain quiet. It is not a drastic 
method, and the dog is not cowed by its 
use; the mere fact that he has the strap 
buckled on him will teach him not to 
bark. This method is in common use in 
many a city kennel where new dogs are 
constantly coming in and it is an excellent 
thing for the peace of those who live in the 
y such a canine establishment.— 
i Fs Ts 


Queries 


Mixed Blood 

Editor:—I have a pure bred blue-ticked hound 
which I bred to a dog of her own kind. On 
about the eighth day of her period of oestrum, 
she escaped and came in contact with a brown 
police dog and a black and white shepherd. Her 
pups were whelped in due time. She had four 
black and white ones, one a perfect shepherd, 
one brown one, and one that looks as though it 
may be a nice blue tick. It is perfectly white with 
a sprinkling of black spots. Is it possible that 
she has pups from each sire? Does the time of 
mating have any effect on the sex of the litter? 
Hers are all female except one.—E. B. O., Mich. 


Answer :—It is possible that the bitch may have 
conceived from all three sires, but to be sure that 
you have pure blood, it would be far better to 
destroy them all and try again, for such a litter 
is not eligible to registration. The time of breed- 
ing does not have any material effect upon the 


litter.—A. F. H. 


Obedience and Control 

Editor:—I have a beagle, 13 months old. He 
likes to hunt, but as soon as I let him loose 
from the leash he starts out at once and never 
comes back to where I am. I like my dogs to 
come and look me up now and then, or at least 
keep in my sight. As he is now, he pays no at- 
tention to me.—L. R. B., N.Y. 

Answer:—The fact that your young beagle is 
thoroughly independent and full of courage is an 
indication that he has the qualities which will 
develop him into a good dog. Teach him to come 
to you when he is called, or if you use the 
whistle, make him come to the sound of that. It 
can all be done in time, but do not make him 
so subservient to your wishes that he will lose 
all desire to hunt of his own volition. And never 
call him off of a trail.—A. F. H. 


Spaying a Springer 

Editor:—I am about to buy a springer spaniel 
but am undecided as to whether to get a male or 
female. Does a female that has been spayed make 
a good hunter? I have never trained a dog, but 
believe that I could. What is the usual cost of 
spaying? What aged dog would you advise that 
I purchase? Is a younger dog more susceptible 
to distemper ?—J. H. J., Ill. 


Answer:—Whether you buy a male or female 
springer depends entirely upon preference. Both 
should prove equally good as hunters. While we 
have never been an advocate of spaying pedigreed 
stock, many owners do have this done. If you 
do not allow the animal to get fat she should hunt 
just as well, though she may not have the dash 
and fire of the untampered dog. The price varies 
according to locality. In these parts the average 
fee for such an operation is $5. All dogs are 
susceptible to distemper if exposed and no pre- 


ventives have been administered. A young dog 
would not have the resistance of an older one, 
of course. If you are intending to.train the dog 


yourself we would advise that you secure one 
about three months of age. If you have never 
trained a dog it might be advisable to secure one 
of the many books that are pwhblished on this 
subject.—A. F. H. 








Health 


of your Dos 
conducted by? 


A.A.Hermann.DVS. 


Change Upsets Dog 

Editor:—For several months I have noticed a 
few blisters that would appear mostly under the 
belly of my 6-months-old pointer puppy. These 
blisters would be about the size of a dime or 
smaller and would contain pus. They would form 
and burst and heal all within about two days. 
This condition did not appear to get any worse, 
nor did it seem to cause the puppy any trouble. 
Sometimes he would be entirely clear of the blis- 
ters or sores. However, when he was only five 
months old, he got out of his kennel and went 
off about two miles in the fields with one of my 
old dogs. The very next day after this run he 
appeared to be feeling very badly and was not 
inclined to want to move about or eat much, and 
the same day he broke out with above mentioned 
sores in spots almost all over his body. The skin 
would rise up in spots as large as a half dollar 
and would burst and contain pus. I nursed the 
puppy very carefully, giving him a laxative and 
a teaspoonful of powdered sulphur each day for 
four or five days. He responded to this treat- 
ment immediately and within a week was com- 
pletely clear of the sores and full of life. He 
immediately began to get fat and looked better 
than ever. 

Again, a month after the trouble mentioned 
above, this puppy went with the old dog out for 
a considerable run through the fields and the fol- 
lowing day he was in exactly the same condition 
as described above. I followed the same treat- 
ment as I used the first time, but this time he 
seems slow to respond to the treatment. He has 
now been sick a week and I have washed him 
twice with used motor oil containing lots of sul- 
phur and have given him the laxative and a tea- 
spoonful of sulphur each day for a week. (I 
gave the laxative the first day only.) 

I have never seen a dog affected in this man- 
ner before. In reading the symptoms of dog dis- 
eases I find that my pup’s symptoms answer very 
closely those of demodectic mange. Do you think 
he has this disease? If not, what would you say 
that he is suffering from? 

What do you think of the merits of giving a 
dog powdered sulphur, and will it harm him to 
give sulphur over a period of two or three weeks? 
Please remember that on both occasions when this 
puppy took these long runs the weather was very 
hot. Do you think that this strenuous exercise had 
anything to do with the sores coming out on him? 

I might add that a week after his second attack 
the pup still had a few sores coming out on him 
along his back and neck, but he appeared to feel 
very good and would run and play some and had 
a fair appetite.—W. E. J., Miss. 


Answer :—A violent and unusual change of diet 
or physical activity will seriously upset any dog. 
Increase his exercise daily to build vigor and 
muscle. Change his diet gradually to a diet ex- 
clusively of raw natural foods, half proteins as 
bones, beef, liver and eggs and dairy products, 
one-fourth ground raw fruit or vegetable, variety 
desired, and one-fourth of raw oatmeal or bran. 
A level teaspoonful of sulphur may be put into 
the food once daily indefinitely without harm. A 
tablespoonful or less of milk of magnesia may be 
given early in the morning, less often after im- 
provement. 

Swab the spots with S. T. 37 three times daily. 
The lesions described do not resemble those of 
demodectic mange. To dry up the moist secre- 
tions you may use Pyoktannin 1 dram, tannic acid 
one ounce, salicylic acid and chloral hydrate 2 
drams, alcohol and water each one pint. Swab 
two times daily.—A. A. H. 


Fleas and Lice 
Question:—Please advise a remedy for fleas 
and lice on dogs.—Mrs. E. D. R., Wis. 


Answer:—Any of the commercial stock dips 
in a dilution of 1 to 100 or 1 to 150 applied 
two times a week and used also to cleanse the 
dog’s’ sleeping quarters where these parasites 
breed, will rid him of vermin. Derris Com- 
pound powder applied once daily makes a splendid 
dry application and is very effective. This 
will also discourage re-infestation. Lysol may 
be used cautiously in a 1 to 150 strength.— 
A. A. H. 











“SnakeLore | 


byW.A.Bevan 


Snake Bite Kits 

Editor:—I would like to have you clear up one 
item for me in regard to a snake bite kit. 

Suppose that the proposed victim of snake bite 
were accustomed to making long hikes over rocky 
territory in which it is seldom that any other 
living soul is met during the course of a day’s 
hike. With this condition in mind, please guide 
me in the purchase of a proper kit. 

I am now under the impression that if a 
“suction kit’? is used it will remove most of the 


| 
| 


venom, but will allow some to remain and may | 


cause the leg to swell and pain. At the same 


time it would be necessary for the victim to go | 


on his way so as to obtain better treatment. Since 
he is then putting his leg into use, I imagine 


that the tourniquet would be constantly coming | 


loose and that the blood circulation would be 
increased because of the exertion. 

If the “‘Anti-Venom” snake bite kit, as made 
by the Monarch Drug Co., will do everything 
that they claim for it, wouldn’t it be slightly 


better than a suction kit, especially since the | 


venom is neutralized and that suction by means 
of the mouth may be applied ?—W. C. D., Penn. 

Answer:—If the potassium permanganate in 
the Monarch kit would do everything claimed 
for it, it would be simply splendid. Unfortun- 
ately the claims made are wildly extravagant. 
Permanganate of potash will neutralize venom 
in a test tube, but venom and tissue are struc- 
turally so similar that an oxidizing agent which 
will destroy one will destroy the other, and it is 
not practicable to use if sufficiently strong to 
neutralize a lethal dose of venom in tissue. 

I am giving conclusions drawn from the longest 





series of animal experiments ever conducted to | 
determine the value of different reputed cures 


for snake bite. 
I would not recommend the suction treatment 


for snake bite if I knew of a better treatment. | 
The suction treatment is the only means of re- | 


ducing the swelling or keeping it from increasing. 
No simple gesture will clear up a bad snake bite 
any more than it will put you on easy street 
if you develop an acute case of appendicitis or 
get shot through the lung when you are a day’s 
hike from competent help. The.best I can do is 
tell you what constitutes the best and most ade- 
quate treatment. If you are ever so situated that 
you cannot by any means follow the directions 


or get where you will receive proper treatment, | 


there is nothing I can do about it.—W. A. B 


Hog-Nosed Snake Is Harmless 
Editor:—Is there a snake in the United States 
that answers to this description or resembles it in 
any way? It is a gray-blue color and about 2% 
feet long. It coils up like a rattlesnake and seems 
to blow up as if there were a bag under its 
throat. Some people say that it blows its venom 
at its victims, and they call it a “blow snake.” 
Is there any difference between the black water 
snake and the water moccasin?—F. P., Il. 
Answer:—The snake you describe, variously 
called blow snake, spreading adder and hissing 
viper and generally believed to be poisonous, is a 
hog-nosed snake and is absolutely harmless. In 
spite of the snake’s generally ferocious appear- 
ance when it is first found and teased, in no 
circumstances can it be induced to bite and it 
has been aptly called “The Prince of Bluffers.” 
The poisonous water moccasin, called cotton- 
mouth to distinguish it from the copperhead, or 
highland moccasin, is the only water snake which 
might be called black and it has a well defined 
pattérn when it has just shed its skin. The cot- 
tonmouth, or water moccasin, is much nearer black 
than any of the harmless water snakes so often 
miscalled moccasins. The poisonous cottonmouth 
is fairly common in southern Illinois.—W. A. B. 


Many Kinds of Ring-Necked Snakes 


Editor: I have a snake about 13 inches long 
and from its back it looks similar to a black snake. 





It is black on the back with an orange-colored | 
band behind its head. Its under side is orange | 


with black spots. It has a habit of coiling its 
tail over its back. Please give the name of this 
snake. Are they very common?—W. C. B., Tex. 

Answer: The snake you describe is one of the 
ring-necked snakes. There are a number of 
species, all small, scattered from California 
through the central, south and eastern states to 
Canada. Ring-necked snakes are not as common 
in Texas as they are ih the central and eastern 
states. —W. A. B. 
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Hw would you 
like to be the... 


DRUGGIST? 





Wonder if anyone ever stops to think what a druggist 
puts into his business before he takes a cent out of it. 


His investment begins with a college course in Phar- 
macy and a long apprenticeship working for someone 
else. Then, one fine day he signs a costly lease for a store. 
How the bills mount up for fixtures! For, the store has to 
be attractive, comfortable, sanitary. A place fit to eat in. 
There are cozy little ice cream tables... display counters 
... a scientific compounding laboratory for prescriptions. 


At last he opens his doors for business. Keeps them 
open night and day. Serves the public unceasingly, un- 
tiringly. As merchant, as druggist, as friend. 


The world doesn’t begrudge a druggist a modest living 
profit for a grinding 18-hour day of hard work! 


Illustrated are three famous brands 
of prophylactics made by Julius 
Schmid, Inc. RAMSES, super-quality 
rubber; SHEIK, the popular priced 
favorite; FOUREX (XXXX), the 
perfected skin. Sold only thru drug 
stores—the accepted legal distribu- 
tors of prophylactics. Buy your drug 
store merchandise from druggists! 





Ramses - Sheik - Fourex 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue 

your advertisement. 
America—and you will find this classified 


DOLLAR, 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
Copy should be received by the 18th of second month preced- 
vor the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by 
advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


thousands of sportsmen 


to keep an endless number 


men in all walks of life, distributed all over 








Taxidermy | 








| Yes sir, out of a real 
squi irrel! Also make 
eee ~traye. og fake 


frog 
Bis i Rd 
Bis. 
x. ae room. 
It’s Fin T'BIG profite im 
Pare time! 
Free book eS how. 
Write T 
BOOK! fre tons 
free book telling om to learn 
this fine hobby. is free, 


Cc entaips, fi —_—s 
N. W. SCHOOL TAXIDERMY Bat i ack. nN, 














Taxidermy 


‘Homesteads and Lands 








to Elephant 


SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 

S. Glass Eyes, Teeth, 
Sealps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. 
Catalog. Name branch. FOR SALE: 
MOUNTED heads. animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED, FURRIER WORK. 


UAT Se 









Bucktails, Hackles, evc.for FLY TIEING. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ie 





Taxidermists’ 


Glass Eyes Lowest 8 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- 
plies. Write today for Gatalog and Bargain Sale Lists, 


REX EYE CO., 901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chlcage 


Birds and Animals 








Ht 








IF INFERIOR 
TAXIDERMY 


has lessened the value of your 
trophies, have us mount your 
next one. 

LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 














JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR.TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 


GLASS EYES 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES, TOOLS, ETC. 
HEAD FORMS AND PANELS 


Largest stock of Eyes in the Catalog FREE 


world. Millions to select from. 


“SCHOEPFERE YES” = 134 West32nd St, NEW YORK 


Taxidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Artificial E Teeth, goneine Jonas head forms. Tools, 
materials, ete yerything for the progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue Free 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 


























HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadw ay, Denver, Colo. tf 


GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMIST Supplies, Tools, Ete., 

Head Forms and Panels Largest stock of eyes in 
the world Millions to select from Catalog Free. 
*“Schoepfereyes,"’ 134 West 32nd St., New York. 10-6 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 














refunded with first order L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 12-2 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS MADE from your Coyote, Fox, 

Mink pelts We guarantee the latest style, finest 


workmans hip pos sible J. 


P \P ER FORMS. 
Squirrels, Glass Eyes. 
. @ 


Eugene Trefz, Paris, Tl. 1-2 


Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
Birch, Coldwater, 


Ear Liners, 
Arthur C. 





TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
Wis. 1-6 
SHIP U 7 YOUR Trophies Good work at reasonable 
prices. Wm. C. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo 10-6 


SALE—BLACK BEARSKINS. Make beautiful rugs. Jim 
Dolan, Valdez, Alaska. 12-2 











M (KING ¢ ‘HOKERS, For, Coyote, 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy School, Lemont, IIL 





$6.00 complete. 
11-3 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 





TROPHIES MOUNTED, Chokers made, 
Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 


Skins tanned, 





Bob-White Quail—Pheasants 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful and selective 
breeding. Guaranteed in every particular. The kind you 
want for restocking or breeders. Write for prices now as 
they will undoubtedly be advanced later. Henlopen Game 
Farms, inc., Wm. M. Foord, Pres., Milton, Del, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


Y¥ STOCK AND BUY WHAT YOU RAISE 
avine vo asd weneey PRICES— Established 20 Yrs. 
Rabbit book catalog and monthly market bulletin 
a Eh rices we pay our azgasere 10c. - Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPR CO., inc., Box 409, NEW city, N.Y. 


Hekqmeney' breeding PRROYAL 
uabs. at ns. No night 
r, no ome te attend. Ready 
for market in We ays. Sell I — double or qm —. 
wy: e shi everywhere, 3 mos he 4 
‘or 


Sor Ang ‘ree 68 . send four cents stam 
earn why, how, selees. 34th year tf success. 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 429 H St., Melrose, Mass. 


“RAISE FROGS FOR US!" (Spare time!) Big Profits! 
Little Water Little Space. No food to buy Illus- 

trated book. ‘Fortune in Frogs,’’ Free. American Frog 

Carning Company, (180) New Orleans, Louisiana. 

BOB WHITE Qu TAIL, $4. 50 pair. Valleys $4.00, Mut- 
ants Pheasants $2.00 each. 


Ringnecks $1.50. 193 
Goldens $5.00 pair. Guaranteed first class stock and live 
arrival. E E. Strickland, 

























Kosci ius ko, Miss, 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. Leading 
ae, also sex guaranteed chicks. Bargain catalog 
free Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleas ant Hill, Missouri 1-3 


RACCOONS, SKUNKS, MINKS, FOXES—bred females. 
Lowest prices. Instructive, interesting catalog 10c. 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 12-3 


§ SAL E—RACCOONS, Cubs and yearlings. 








Grays to Reg 





istered Blacks, quality stock. Elbert Bantz, Albany, 
Ind. 
PHEAS: ANTS—C HINESE RINGNECKS, hens _ $1.75, 
cocks, $1.: 25, Chambers Game Farm, Baker, Oregon. 








TRADE Calif. Valley Quail, very tame, for guns, dogs 
__or what have you R. E. Ware, Fort Bragg, Calif. 


OPOSSU M, $4. 00 PAIR. Raccoons. Coon- Foxhounds. 
Want guns, ete Ww. 


Phillips, Painter, Virginia. 
PHEASANTS. BANTAMS, 5 varieties, 
guaranteed Cc. 


E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 
F. ANCY PIGEONS, 
__ Sussex Leo Roscoe 

















satisfaction 
1-6 








PHEASANTS, Mallards, Speckled 
8 Pipestone, Minn. 


YUKON MINK—A few good breeding males left. La 
Bar’s Fur Farm, Austin, Minnesota. 


FEMALE CROSS FOX for sale. Ag 
__Nelson, I Hovland, Minnesota. 








2 years. Dan B. 











Trapping 


THE BUNCH FOX AND Coyote Trapping System is en- 

tirely different and catches the slyest. Works on bare 
ga" or deep snow. Results . 1 or no bay, 
F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, 0. 











CANADIAN LANDS—Seized and sold for taxes. $40 

buys 10 acres on travelled road; $67 buys island; $88 
buys 100 acres mineral and hunting; $162 buys 20 acres 
on lake; $292 buys 160 acres improved farm. Our 17th 
annual list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices The amount qt uoted is the 
full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. seautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport; summer cottage sites: heavily wooded acreages in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Prov 
inces and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for free 











booklet with full —po. Tax Sale Service, Room 
607, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City Kansas. 1-6 
FLORIDA—5,000 acres; timber, oranges, houses: daily 
mail; hard roads; St. Johns River landing. JOHN E. 
HARRIS, owner, Beresford, Fla. _ dort : 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA LAND. $5 monthly. C. 
4222 Michigan, Duluth. 
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Archery Equipment 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 














Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Ka ilamazoo, Mich. Z 
Kennel 
DOG BUYERS, before purchasing send dime for lists of 
certified stock seld on trial including Oorang Airedales, 


Pointers, Setters, Coonhounds, 


LaRue, Ohio 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS—America’s Own Retriever. Pups 

and young dogs for sale at reasonable prices. Best of 
blood lines. Correspondence solicited J. BR. Fry, Jr., 
1883 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


COONHOUNDS, GAME GETTERS, true treers hunt any- 

where. Pair farm raised rabbit hounds, know the game 
from A to Z, 15 days trial. Money back guarantee. D 
Scott, Martin, Tennessee. 
CHESAPEAKES—OUTSTANDING 

ribbon parents, exceptional pups, 
males, partially trained. Reasonable. Dr. Henry 
Denver, Colo 


SPRINGER SPANIELS the ideal dogs for Pheasants and 


Cocker Spaniels, Beagles, 
Sportsmen’s Club Service, 














PEDIGREE. Blue 
5 months, males, fe 
Blank 














Rabbits, hunters, retrievers, home guards yal com- 
panions. Pups for sale. Comrade Farm Kennels, Ga- 
lion. Oo : i 
AIRE DALES—CHOICE, HEAL THY beautiful pupple 

$15.00—$25.00 each. All Pedigreed. Guarantee sati . 
faction and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, 
Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER P uppi young 
sters, broke dogs. Imported Stock. Wonderful Re 
trie vers _ Be rtsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana Nov. ‘34 
TE STED RABRBITHOUNDS, $15.00; Beagles, $20.00; 

Foxhounds, $25.00. Trial Satisfaction Part trained 
Rabbiters, E Beagles, $10.00. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Il! 





PEDIGREED SPRINGER SPANIELS Will trade for 
shotgun, rifle. or revolver, or what have you Neil 
Abrams, Stanwood St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$20.00 BUYS 4 year old trained coonbred hound, free 
trial, literature, pictures furnished free. Kentucky 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky 
BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies. Champion 
Avandale bloodlines Priced to sell. Lawnhaven Ken- 
nels, Frankfort, So. Dak 


$10.00 BUYS 
C.0.D. free description 
Paducah Kentucky 


bes COLLAR PLATE Engraved with your name e and ad 
ress, 25« Frank Bojarske, 2007 McCasland Ave., E 


St. Louls, Il ie ae 

COCKER SPANIELS grown dogs and puppies—blacks 
and parti-colors. Eligible, healthy. Dr. Wooden, Wa 

terloo, N. Y 

SPRINGER 
Elwood Kennels, 

Island, N Y 








2 year old fullblooded coonhound, shipped 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 




















SPANIELS—Bred from champlons—$35_ “up. 
Jericho Turnpike, Huntington, Long 
12-2 





COCKER SPANIELS. Twenty Dollars anid up. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Keuka Cocker Kennels, Hammonds 
port, N. Y. 1-2 











HIGHER PRICES! 


Mean a Decent Living for All 


Because of increases in the basic materials, prices on 
all outdoor sportsmen’s equipment must go up. 

It is necessary and desirable, in fact, that all prices 
rise. For only in this way can man emerge from the 
avalanche of destroyed values. Only proper pricing of 
work and merchandise will restore our world. 

The NRA codes are bringing this to pass, restoring 
value to the common things of life—a man’s time—his 
property—the products of his toil. Everything and every- 
one will be worth something again. 

But right now you have the opportunity to purchase 
hunting equipment, boots, shoes, clothes, guns and other 
accessories at prices that may never again be duplicated. 

Stock up—and SAVE! 








IRISH SETTERS ideal Christmas gifts (Beauties) Pa- 
pers (stamp). Shannon Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, 
ris. 

PUREBRED ST. BERNARD puppies sale or exchange 
for sporting goods. Sackett, Windom, Minn 

WANTED—GREAT DANE, blue, male pup 
list F. Etchison, Williamsport, Indiana. 

SELL: STRAIGHT COONER $50. Beagle $10. Roy 
Dotterer, Shanesville, Penna. 

BLACK POINTERS, Black Golden Labradors. 
Kellogg, Brookings, S. D 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES: Pedigrees and photos. K. J, 
Crandall, Casey, Illinois. 

BEAGLES. NICE PUPS. 
over Junction, Penna. 

TRAINED RABBIT and Beagle hounds. 
Cold Spring, Ky. 





Send price e 














Harold 








Cheap. Guy Werner, a 





Ed, Leicht'e 
1-3 
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Kennel 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 
sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 


Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 


Beagle hounds. 





Genuine, curly coated, 


rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and | 
proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs... I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf. 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels,"Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 





| Terrell’s seeds grow! 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Plant food and cover that will make 
your waters attract wild ducks. 


WILD RICE—Wild Celery 


31 foods ducks need—for all conditions. 
38 years success. 







Describe place, get our free suggestions 
on attracting more ducks. Folder FREE! 


TERRELL’S osticsn.Wis. 
Attract Wild rae 4 


with Wild Rice, ee Rater. ! “WY 
Fonaweee Seeds, ot Cc. pears 
velopme Sstier 
Fishing Grounds. Write for bookiet and 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Denkosh Wis. 

















Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 

HIGH CLASS RABBIT Hounds, thoroughly trained, no MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
trash. A-1 hunters, anywhere routers, steady drivers prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 

all day, hunters, hole barkers, neither man nor gun shy. | winnesota : = <i 10-12 

Any age or size. Females $12.50, males $15.00, pair — ni Bb 

$25.00. Ship C. O. D., 10 days trial, money back | LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stubble- 

guarantee. Isom Wilson, Murray, Kentucky. field, Woodson, Tex. 11-3 


COONHUNTERS: Buy one of Kentucky’s best thoroughly 

trained four year old coon dogs, red bone and blue tick 
breed, wide and fast hunter, true tree barker, rabbit and 
fox broke. $40.00 on fifteen days’ trial. Written money 
back guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. tf 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, 


any age or color, quality stock priced right, 
wants. 








B state your 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
11-6 





GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
WORLD'S LARGEST Hound Kennels Offers: Quality 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed: Literature 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B37, Herrick, Illinois. 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tr 


SELL OR TRADE for certain guns, Pedigreed Irish 
Terrier puppies. Hunters, pals or ope Excellent 
bloodlines. Franklin Hubbard, Auburn, Ca 


OLD FASHIONED COONHOUNDS. All a of var- 




















mint hounds. Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozark 

Mountain Kennel, Springfield, Missouri. 
CAT, COON, LION Hounds—Bear Dogs. Western 
trained, guaranteed to tree and stay. Essex, 13009 
Victoryway, Seattle, Washington. 9-6 
treeing 


BIG FINE 2 year old nicely started coon hound, 
zood. First $12.50 gets him, C. O. Isom Wilson, 

Murray, Ky. 
50 BEAGLES and rabbit hounds well broke. One year 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar St., 
tf 











York, Pa. 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS._ Excellent hunters; 
retrievers, land or water. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, 


Tllinois 10-6 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Half price, best bloodlines. 
All papers to register. G. A. Smith, Liberty Hill, 

Texas. 

ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers. 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
ash. 11-3 

GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- 
tectors). Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Col- 

orado. 5-34 

TRAINED COON, SKUNK and possum hounds. Trial. 
Also beagles. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 11-4 

CHOICE BLACK COCKER Spaniels—Years of selected 
Obo matings. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 

REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL Puppies. 
beauties. Dugger’s Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 3 

SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 12-2 

WIRE FOX TERRIER Pups—reasonable. Vale iit 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. Y. 1-2 

GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 1-6 

BEAGLE PUPS. males 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 

SMITH BASSET HOUND Kennels, Spring Valley, Oe, 
Pictorial saleslist, 10c. 


BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; 























Black 
11-3 














$8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 








bred to hunt. Hovewell 


brood bitches and pups, | 





When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address pataty. 











“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


For All Rifles—Front and Rear 
MICROMETER SIGHTS 


Full micrometer, 
half minute ad- 
justments. The 
sturdiest, most 
accurate and 
most reliable mi- 
crometer sight 
ever developed 
for a 





Send for Catalog 9-B; send Sc stamp for postage. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St. San Francisco, Calif. 


'U. S. BARREL BLUE 


A fully guaranteed gun blue, not a paint or a lacquer. 
| Each bottle sufficient for about 5 rifie barrels. Complete 
with directions. $2.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 























m W. Joseph , 8 ‘ 
Ar s ph O'Connor, Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Ore. 
EXPERT GU oe ee Introducing Otto Wilk to the 
gun trade. Mr. Wilk, master gunsmith, has had 20 
yeurs’ experience p.. in fine gunmaking, repairing 


telescope mounting, and restocking. Single trigger ex- 
pert. Holds U.S. patent on the only absolutely safe shot- 
gun safety. No job too difficult. Moderate prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 ‘South 
St., Boston. 12-3 


NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest 

quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 
Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog 5c. 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. tf 


COLTS NEW SERVICE, brand new 38/40—414"; 








14/40— 


5%”"—$19.95; 45 Cal.—$21.50 S & W 38 Cal. new 
condition; top A # D. A. 3%” rubber stock—$12.00; 
Pear]—$14.50; Hammerless—pearl—$15.45. Lugers 30 
or 9 mm caliber 6” barrel—$24.50. L. Lee Sales Co., 35 
West 32nd Street, New York. 





WINC ‘HESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 

Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt 
repairing and restocking. Baker 
South St., Boston, Mass. 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, Rebuiiding and reblueing. 

Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur- 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, ete. 
Write for catalog. Chas. CC. Johnson, Thackery. Ohio. 


CHARLES DALY 10 gauge double hammer 28”, fine 

condition $45. Parker 10 gauge hammer Damascus 
$28.50; Greener 10 gauge 30” hammer $400 value per- 
fect condition, $85. Scott 8 gauge hammer Damascus fine 
condition, $58. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


AU TOM: ATICS: Bronco 25 Cal. 7 shot—$7.45; Holster 60c; 

Cartridges 65¢ box; 32 Cal. 8 shot Bronco—$8 45; 10 
Shot Military Automatic 32 Caliber—$9.85. Catalog for 
stamp. L. Lee Sales Co., 35 West 32nd Street, New York. 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDG ES—per hundred 45 Colt 


Automatic. 




















Auto or 1917 & & W and Colt 45 $2 50; Cold 45 
DA, $2.25; Springfield 30-06 M.P., e's 25, 303 British 
M P., . $3.00. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
SPECIAL SALE while they last. Extra barrels for 


Lugers 9 m/m 6 inch, $4.50. 7 inch 800 yard rear 
sight, $5. 30 cal. 12 inch Ramp front, $7.50. Magazines 
$2.50 each, Hudson, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 


KR AG BOLT PEEP Sight, improved positive elevation 








and windage. Anyone can mount. Fine accurate hunting 
sight postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
E. L. Rice, Stamping Dept. 331 7th St., Elyria, Ohio. 





FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads, $1.00 postpaid, com- 
plete with screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 
diagram of gun butt. Satisfaction guaranteed. Incor 


Mfg. Co., Terminal Blidg., Youngstown, 


BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
Long Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free. 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, Comms, 
une °34 








UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 
tionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00. Write for 
bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 


HIGH GRADE ITHACA Twenty. Cost one hundred fifty 
five. New, never used. Write for specifications. Sell 











Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. Eighty- five. w. J. Way, 1004 Main, San Antonio, | Texas. 
STEVENS ARMORY RIFLES—22 target No. 414, brand 
new, $15.75 Remington No. "24a automatic, $19.85. 


“Sonny Can’t Have 
a Dog!” eee WHY! 


From a corner of the room, where Sonny sits digging 
his fists into his eyes, comes the despairing ery of child- 
hood robbed of its golden dreams:— 

“But why can’t I have a dog, Mother?” 

The inconvenience of keeping a pal for your children is 
but little in comparison to the joys of companionship 
your son or daughter will reap from such an association. 

How sharply the little tragedies of our own childhood 
stand out—even today. They are not lightly brushed 
aside. Child authorities tell us that such incidents are. 
all too often, the deep-rooted cause of shyness and lack of 
confidence that lasts through life. 

Buy a dog for your children. The love, confidence, 
and protection of one of man’s most willing servants will 
make your son or daughter better citizens of tomorrow. 


Order a dog today from one of the many Kennel ad- 
vertisers in this magazine—you will never regret it. 


——————— | 

















i Warren Street, New York. 


fine Deer Rifles of present day 

popular calibers at very cheap prices. E. C, ause, 

171 Mallory Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

PE RMABLU E factory reblues complete gun. Hot process. 

asy. Permanent. Guaranteed. 50c. Permablue Co., 

2904 Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. 

A-1 USED ARMY LEATHER Gun Slings, 35¢ prepaid. 
$3.00 per dozen. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First Ave., 

Seattle, Washington. 

NATIONALLY Advertised New Guns Delivered at Bar- 
gain Prices. No Trades, Catalogue Free. Hoyt’s Store, 

Sac City, lowa, 12-2 

GENUINE U. 8. 
new, 75¢ each. 

York. 

GUN RESTOCKING, Plain or fancy. Prices reasonable. 
J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-'34 

WANTED—ROSS RIFLE. Cylinder for 14 h. p. Johnson. 
W. H. Hammett, Greer, 8. C. 

SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES wanted. Jincks, 2161 Bre- 
men, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hudson, L- 


FOR SALE—Several 

















ARMY LEATHER SLING STRAPS, 
Hudson L-52, Warren Street, New 











doubles. New type .22 | 

Fine | 

& Kimball, Inc., > 
t 





Model55 TAX FREE 


ffering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 55 light- 
weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at less than wholesale. 





24” tapered nickel steal bbl. Brand new in original factory boxes. 
25/35. $24.95; .32 W. 8.. yman tang peep $4.00 
additional; Canvas and leather takedown case $1.50. Order yours 
today. We ship ¢ D. examination $5.00 M.O. For cash in full. 


jointed rod free 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 


























SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For acourate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul- 
let moulds, ewaging . cup ieming ¢ sheet copper and cast 

ullets. Gun repairs, remo: d special shells, sighte fitted. 
Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


“PACIFIC” 


Reloading Tool 


















SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY 


$20.50 and $22.50 
Reloading Supplies 


All reloading supplies can 

now be purchased from us— 
Powder, Primers, Gas 
Checks, Shells and Bul- 
lets for all calibers, Lead, 
Tin, Antimony, Ete. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


Send for Catalog 
9-B; send Sc stamp 
for postage. 














COLLECTORS PIECES. 
mer rifle by Riley, $45. 


Double barrel percussion ham- 

Double barrel rifle and shot- 
gun, Webley Sons, $45. Double barrel pinfire shotgun, 
William Powell Sons, $42. Double barrel pinfire Wesley 
Richards, $24. Double barrel percussion Greerer, $20, 
Double barre! French pinfire, $18. Double barrel percus- 
sion Richard Jeffries, $21. Double barrel percussion 
Wesley Richards, $24. Percussion double, Scott Sons, $30. 
Percussion double, William Powell, $21. Percussion double, 
Edwin Catley, $18. Percussion double, Joseph Manton, 
$60. Percussion double, Pat Mullin, $60. Percussion 6 
bore single shotgun, Charles Jones, $65. Double barrel 
flintlock extra barrels by Patrick, $125. Double barrel 
flintlock by Scott, $60. Double barrel hammer gun side 
breech action Boyd & Taylor, $65. Double barrel top 
breech action EKathan Allen, $95. Double barrel pinfire 
top breech action Fusit Robert Par, $45. Single barrel 
12 gauge sliding breech action Montague Fusit, $28. 
Fancy 50 cal. rifle by Maynard, $35. Single action ham- 
mer gun, Overbaugh, $45. Percussion rifle by Cooper, 
$35. German percussion target rifle, high-grade fancy, 
$40. Percussion riffle by Phillips, $38. Pinfire rifle by 
Springer, $45. Percussion 20 gauge gun, $12. All in fine 
condition subject to prior sale. HUDSON, L-52,. Warren 
Street, New York. 





DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVERS: ‘‘Peerless’’ top-break, 

auto ejector 32 and 38 caliber—$6.95; Swing-out; hand 
ejector, 32, 32/20 and 38 “Bear Cat’—$10.95; Texas 
Ranger 38 Cal. white bone stocks 54”-—$10.95. All brand 
new. L. Lee Sales Co., 35 West 32nd Street. New York. 


OVERSTOCKED, KRAG CARTRIDGES $3.00 the 100, 








30-06 $2.00, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00, 45 automatic $2.50. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas, 
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Fishing Tackle 


OutTpoor LIFE e | January, 1934 


Miscellaneous 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for Spring delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 








Cresco, Pa. : 








FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 







QUALITY 
TACKLE 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


T. WILLMARTH CO.., 90 Clinton Ave. Roosevelt,N. Y. 


TOURNAMENT REELS 


Alterations, repairs. Featherweight aluminum spools, 
balsawood arbors. Your plain reel changed to pull out 
type free spool. Circular. 

D. B. WOODCOCK, 163 Bank St., ELKHART, INDIANA 








LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich 8St., Columbus, Ohio, TF 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 

sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
RK apids, Iowa. tf. 





FISHERMEN : ~ FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher's 

“TUG” leaders They can’t see them! Sample leader 
Se Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, 
valif tf 


el) 


MINNOWS NEVER DIE. Thomas- Full- Floating Min- 
now-Bucket. Free circulars. Geo. N. Thomas, Man- 
kato, Minn. 





WHY NOT apend id coving summer, fell. 
ode of r- 

sects? I buy hundr of kinds = cilestions. 
Some worth $1 to $7 each bang outdoor work 
with my Instructions. es. Drice-list. Profit. 
Pleasure. Send 10¢ eet Uleratand Prospectus. 
terms, before sending butterflies. 

in » Dept. 22, “Bon 1424, i 

‘go, . MALE 


MEN WANTED At once to call on stores with newest 

line self-selling 5c and 10c necessities. Strong, orig- 
inal counter displays. Aspirin, Mercurochrome. Razor 
Blades. Household Cement, etc. Automatic _ sellers. 
Many new items. Up to 125% profit. Big catalog free. 
Procopax, Dept. 64-P, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 
All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, etc., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 112 A, El- 
mira, N. Y. tf 


$105-$135 MONTH START—Men—women, 18-50. Gov- 
ernment jobs. Many examinations. Common education 

usually sufficient. List positions FREE. Write today. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. T65, Rochester, N. Y. 


KILL GEESE with Goosehonker. Talks goose language. 

Simple movement of hand. No blowing. No practice 
necessary. 2.00 Postpaid. Absolute Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Goosehonker Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


FOLDING BOAT—$3.50 for material, wood and canvas. 

Send $1.00 for instructions or stamped envelope for de- 
scription. Holds 2 people, weighs 40 Ibs. Clarence Klock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 12-6 


BIG PROFITS Raising Jumbo Bull Frogs—New Indus- 

try. great demand. Easy, interesting. Write for free 
literature. American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, 
Louisiana. 


PATENTS-—-HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


LOOK HERE! You can easily and quickly make your 
own wines and liquors at little cost Particulars for 
stamp. G. O. Shaver, D-3, DeQueen, Arkansas. 1-2 





























TURKEY HUNTERS. Genuine Moore’s Wild Turkey | 


callers. Makes you expert. Results guaranteed. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. Moore & Mullins, Jenkins, Ky. 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California. tf 


JOIN OUR CLUB. Get acquainted with sportsmen. Free 
information on firearms Write, Virgil Cone, Mer., 
United Sporting Club, Altoona, Ala. 














TIE FLIES? | You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 
Roscoe o/s 12-3 








" Camera and Photo Supplies _ 





YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 

5x7 10c. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
(film) today Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 
Des Moine s, lowa. tf. 


‘Books ‘end “Magasines 


HOUNDS ; AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 











The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


ie just the magasine you have been 
looking tor. t is edited by none 
other than. Mr. Harding. whose 
name is a byword iT i. sporting 
fiel. t is a month 


























FOR SALE—Prism Binocular, 6 inch reflecting telescope, 
violin outfit. Less than half cost. Address Arley 
Yost, Box 113, Fairview, W. Va. 


GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. New 
portation prices. Stamp brings illustrated folder. 
Theodore Langguth, Boise, I 


FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, 
Hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 


ASTHMA AND SINUS Symptoms relieved. Breathe 
Vollmer’s Vapor. Trial 25 cents. H. A. Vollmer, Flat 
Rock, Mich. 1-2 


BROTHER SPORTSMEN—Delicious maple syrup and 
maple sugar. T. J. Ford, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 11-3 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 























Tobacco 





FINEST HAND PICKED Mellow Aged Long Red Leaf 

Chewing or Mild Delightful Cigarette or Pipe Smoking 
5 pounds either only $1.00. Perfect satisfaction strictly 
guaranteed, Pay when received. Morris Bros., Fulton, 
Kentucky. 1-2 


“GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 

Leaf. 10 pounds Smoking, 3 sacks, and pipe $1.00. 
10 pounds Chewing, flavoring, recipe $1.00. Farmers 
Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL—Box full size cigars free with 

15 Ibs. mild easy burning smoking $1.00, or 12 Ibs. 
red leaf chewing, bulksweetened, $1.30. Tobacco Union, 
B10, Melber, Ky. 


CHEAPEST AFTER ALL! Money back guarantee! Bright- 
er, milder, mellower smoking or rich ripe chewing, five 
pounds $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 123, Cottage ore, 
‘enn. - 

















Indian Curios 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian curios, beadwork, 

costumes. Fifteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and birchbark canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 10-6 


INDIAN RELICS, antique firearms, weapons, fossils, 


curios. Illustrated lists 10c. N. Carter, Box G-T, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


Old Coins 

















id. 

of from 64 to 100 p ~ chucked full 
‘of interesting articles, illustrated 
with actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING. FUR FARMING, TRAP- 
PING, ete. pet. issue hae meng 
departments—The Gun Rack; 

Fish and Tackle; Roots and Her 
Fur Raising; The Fur Markets; Trap. 
line: Questia Box. & American Trap- 
ous A ae'n. News. On sale at news- 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 
Clip thinnt. Attach name and address 

cash. 


Cover— Actual photos repro- send with » check or 
duced in natural colors. money order .= 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


472. eae issues onty Shee. Gate 








$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices, 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. Y. 11-6 








| 





PricesReduced 


—— the coupon for our list of 
over 130 titles which are being sold 
out. The following titles are good 
examples of the wide variety of books 
being offered: 


Airedale, by Wm. Haynes, regular price, $1.00, sale 
OP a EMRE, SE ce EN TLIO. $ .75 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost, by G. O. Young, reg. 
OF) Oe ee $1.50 
American Shotgun, by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular price 
2.00, sale price. $1.25 








Black Bass and Bass-Craft, 
by S. R. Jones, reg. price 
$3.00, sale price......$1.50 

Camping Out, by Warren 
e iller, reg. price, 

50, sale price........$1.50 

Casting Tackle and Meth- 

Ww 








ods, by O. . Smith, 
reg. price, $3.00, sale 
CED. sameness 


Dr. Little’s Dog Book, by 
Geo. W. Little, reg. price, 
$4.00, sale price $2.00 

Edge of the Jungle, by Wm. 
Beebe, regular price 3 























bd sale price ...... .60 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 

al A Riomelwright by A. R. Harding, regu- 

\ lar price nate sale 
price ..... $ .60 

Fox Zvesotng. by A. R. Harding, reg. price, $1. 00, 3 
PORRD  cccesntnmnseneeemmmsctatineaismtmmmenntenstmennuses 70 





Fur Permian for Profit, by Frank G. Ashbrook, Teg. 
~ -_—t Sev Ge eee hn ...$2.00 
Game Bird Shooting, by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular 
on? CE eee $2.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, by A. R. Harding, 
regular price $1.25, sale price..........................-. me: 
Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa, or ‘E M. 
Shelley, regular price $3.00, sale price.................. $1.50 
a Farming, by J. L. Edwards, reg. peice, $1.08, sale 
PEICD nceccecconecnceossscnsctnecsenssoesasconees .$ .40 
Moose Book, by Samuel Merrill, reg. price, $6. 00, sale 


— 





NBD cccnrescsncentesianssonnscnnvniatenassapnscaceves $3.00 
Muskrat Farming, by a Te Edwards, re guar price, 
$2.25, sale price... — 
Out Trail, by Mary “Roberts “Rinehart, “regular price 
$1.00, sale Price..............--.----eee-e+-+ ‘ ....$ .60 
Outdoor Signalling, by Elbert w ells, re ouler price, 
$1.00, sale price.... ‘ $ .60 


Packing and Portaging, by ‘Dillon Wallace, regular price, 
$1.00, BOLO BONO .acncccencecccrcrccesccecssesscaseseoasseseasenseneccessnsses $ .380 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting, by A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, regular price $4.00, Sale Price..........c00-+--- $1.50 
Practical Bait Casting, 
by Larry St. John, reg- 
ular price $1.00, sale 
i $ .65 











EE. cutsanineieiiont 
Practical Dog Breeding, vcr 
by Wm. Haynes, reg. 2 
price, $1.00, _ sale ~ 
UD sccensscencuimnn $ .75 
Practical Fly Fishing, by 
Larry St. John, reg. price 
$1.00, sale price....$ .60 
Practical oe Rais- 
ing, by E. J. Dailey, 
reg. $1.2 - 


BLACK BASS@ 














sing, y Paul 
B. Sawin, regular rf 
$ .50, sale price... 
Raising Beavers for Prot- 
it, by Robt. G. 
son, reg. price, $1.30, z 
sale price .............. $. 
Raising Fur Rabbits, by 
Robert G. Hodgson, reg. price, $3.50, sale price...$2.00 
Sporting Firearms, by Horace Kephart, regular price 
$1.00, sale price $ .30 
Steel Traps, by A. R. Harding, regular price $1.00, 
sale price $ .75 
Story of Jack, and Other Dog Stories, by Horace Lytle, 
regular price $1.50, sale price... $ .30 
Tales of Rod and =n, by Marry McGuire, reg. price, 
$2.50, sale price... $1.25 
Trout Lore, by O. Ww. Smith, ‘regular “price, "$3. 00, sale 
price --$2.00 
Wild Grizzlies of Alaska, by John M. Holzworth, “regular 
brice, $5.00, sale price... . $3.00 
Wing Shooting and Angling, by Eugene V. Connett, 3rd, 
reg. price, $2.50, sale price... apenienenantaienas $1.50 









































Outdoor Life Book Shop, : 
Mt. Morris, Illinois 


D Enclosed find $.......0-.. for the books entitled 








CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27c:; % size 53c; 
2e piece and coin Catalogue 10c. 200 “different stamps 
and, stamp Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt i, 





UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 


RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
o pp catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Coreen, 
t) 








When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 








These books are to be sent postpaid’ and the 
amount sent for any book is to be refunded if your 
surplus stock of that book is exhausted. 
pa Send your complete list of Books at Reduced 

rices. 


‘Name 





Street 





City. State. 
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e’s Yours 


if youre shooting Xpert shells 



































Western Xpert shot shells have what it takes to get 
the game—yet this quality load sells at a price that 
saves you money. 


You can tell by the sharp, business-like report that 

Xpert is a true-shooting, hard-hitting load. Test the 

, {| shot “patterns’”—they’re the sure-kill kind. The shot 

pellets are round, uniform and highly polished. They 

| shoot straight to the bird or rabbit. The primer is 

\. \\\. Swre-fire and non-corrosive. The smokeless powder 

‘# is the best that can be produced. And the wads in 
y Xpert shells are the exclusive patented*— 


Western Seal-Tite Composition Wads 


No matter how fine in quality the primers, powder and 
~~ shot may be, if the wad lets the hot powder blast get 
@ pastit, into the shot charge, there’s bound to be a loss 
in velocity — possibly “blown” patterns — melted, 
distorted pellets that fly ccooked—often a missed bird 
or rabbit. 
Western Seal-Tite Wads prevent this. The resilient composi- 
tion of which Seal-Tite wads are made, and their double con- 
cave shape, make them seal the gun bore and keep all the 
s energy of the burning powder behind the shot charge. Seal- 
‘Tite Wads are molded, not stamped out like ordinary wads, 
and they are moisture-proof! 
“How To Hit “em” Booklet Free— interesting and helpful 
to every shotgun shooter. Write for it and for free leaflets 
\ describing Western Xpert, Super-X and Field 
shells, and the Seal-Tite Composition Wad. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
119 Adams Scr., East Alton, Ll. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J. * San Francisco, Calif. 


a | *Patented U.S. A. 1,654.6495 1,977.4265 1,576.7595 1.455.337 


Xpett ii 


THE SHELL THAT GETS THE GAME 


Shoot a WINCHESTER a 





vow 
le ne ™m 








\ 
. Model 21 Re ce wniced ev erywhere as the world s 
. greatest double barrel shorgun juste as Win 
i ae chester Repeating shornuns and Winchester rifle 
. Sn Silly are leaders in ¢ tr fields. Write to the address 


above tor d« riptive literature 











